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TITLE IV, MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE 

ACT 



MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1984 

House of Reprise ntatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Chicago, IL. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in the Cere* 
monial Courtroom, Dirksen Federal Building, Chicago, IL, Hon. Pat 
Williams presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Williams, Simon, and Hayes. 

Staff present: Gordon A. Raley, staff director; Deborah L. Hall, 
clerk; Denise R. Driver, legislative associate; Edward Larson, Re- 
publican assistant counsel for Human Resources. 

Mr. Wiluams. Good morning. The hearing is called to order to 
consider the bill H.R. 4971, most specifically title IV of that bill, 
which is known as the Missing Children's Assistance Act. 

I'm chairing this morning this hearing in place of the regular 
chairman, Congressman Ike Andrews, who has a longstanding com- 
mitment in North Carolina, and was not able to be with us here 
today. 

My name is Pat Williams. I represent western Montana in the 
U.S. Congress. 

Earlier this year Congressman Andrews introduced H.R. 4971, 
the Juvenile Justice, Runaway Youth, and Missing Children's As- 
sistance Act Amendments of 1984, along with a bipartisan group of 
cosponsors. 1 believe all of us on the panel this morning are among 
those cosponsors. Congressman Paul Simon, in particular, should 
be congratulated and commended for his efforts in the original in- 
troduction of H.R. 4300, the Missing Children's Assistance Act of 
1983, which was incorporated just this past week into H.R. 4971, 
during the markup of this subcommittee. 

When dealing with a problem such as that of missing children, 
there is a tendency to depend heavily on statistics as a rationale 
for action. Indeed, we have statistics, and even the most conserva- 
tive ones are sobering. 

Somewhat more than 1 million children are reported missing 
each year, but the vast majority return home within a few days. 
Others stay away longer. Some of those run for good reasons. Too 
many are physically and even sexually abused at home. Others 
may, in fact, be pushed from their homes, throwaways. Title III of 
the Juvenile Justice Act, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, 
looks to their needs. 

(l) 
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But another group are not runaways, pushaways, or throwaways. 
These children are removed from their homes against their will, 
and against the will of their parents. They are abducted— as many as 
150,000 a year. These are the "statistics" with which we are con- 
cerned this morning. 

Many of these "statistics"— these children— are abducted by peo- 
ple known to them. Perhaps estranged parents. This may seem less 
serious, but often these children suffer abuse and neglect when the 
reason for their abduction is revenge on a former spouse, rather than 
concern for that child. 

Only about 10 percent of these "statistics"— these children — are 
returned to their legal parents. The remaining statistics are more 
frightening. They concern stranger abductions; many thousands 
each year. Some 4,000 children are found dead each year. The bodies 
of others are found but never identified. The lives of these children 
and those of their families are forever shattered. 

Here hard statistics come alive for us: 

Ann Gotlieb, age 12, vanished without a trace last summer from 
a shopping center near her Louisville home; 

Ricky Barnett, age 2, was last s>3en in August 1982 playing on 
the farm where his grandparents work near Grangeville, ID; 

Angela and Jodi Fout, ages 5 and 2, were in the care of a babysit- 
ter when two men abducted them from their home in Ohio; 

Adam Walsh, Sarah Avon, Patricia Keliett, it is these children 
and their families, not statistics, which really bring us here today. 

The problem is complex. It crosses State lines. Therefore, Federal 
leadership is being sought, and is essential if we are to develop a 
Federal solution for this grieveous problem. Things can be done with 
adequate information, ideas, and resources. 

Much has already been accomplished to guide us. The 2-year-old 
Missing Children's Program within the FBI is now listing missing 
children in the national computer accessible to most police depart- 
ments. That, thanks to Congressman Paul Simon. 

Model programs have been developed in Florida, Kentucky, and 
here in Chicago. 

NBC, through its made-for-TV program, "Adam," has demon- 
strated the effectiveness of public information programs. The Ral- 
ston Purina Corp. has initiated a public education effort to inform 
parents how to help their children recognize and avoid lures used 
by abductors. 

Child Find, and the Child Stealing Research Center, have devel- 
oped new ways to assist in locating children, and assisting their 
families. Yet, much remains to be done. 

Our purpose this morning then is to determine if the Federal 
Government, through the legislation proposed in H.R. 4971, can be 
of help. If so, how can that help be more effective. 

[Text of H.R. 4971 follows:] 
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98th congress ft n A f\*7 1 
2D Session ft, K. 49 I 1 

To amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal years 1985 through 1989, and for other 
purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Febbuaby 29, 1984 
Mr. Andbews of North Carolina (for himself, Mr. Pebkinb, Mr. Petri, Mr. 
Simon, and Ms. Snowb) introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 to authorize appropriations for fiscal years 1985 
through 1989, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled f 

3 TITLE I— GENERAL PROVISIONS 

4 SHORT TITLE 

5 Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the "Juvenile Jus- 
b tice, Runaway Youth, and Missing Children's Act Amend- 
7 ments of 1984". 



4 



2 

1 FINDINGS 

2 Sec. 102. Section 101(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

3 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601(a)) is 

4 amended — 

5 (1) in paragraph (1)— 

6 (A) by striking out "account" and inserting 

7 in lieu thereof "accounted", and 

8 (B) by striking out "today" and inserting in 

9 lieu thereof "in 1974 and for less than one-third 

10 of such arrests in 1983", 

11 (2) in paragraph (2) by inserting "and inade- 

12 quately trained staff in such courts, services, and facili- 

13 ties" after "facilities", 

14 (3) in paragraph (3) by striking out "the countless, 

15 abandoned, and dependent", and 

1 6 (4) in paragraph (5) by striking out "prevented" 

17 and inserting in lieu thereof "reduced". 

18 PURPOSE 

19 Sec. 103. Section 102(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

20 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5602(a)) is 

21 amended — 

22 (1) »n paragraph (1) by striking out "prompt" and 

23 inserting in lieu thereof "ongoing", 
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1 (2) in paragraph (4) by striking out "an informa- 

2 tion clearinghouse to disseminate " and inserting in lieu 

3 thereof "the dissemination of", and 

4 (3) in paragraph (7) by inserting "and homeless" 

5 after "runaway". 

6 DEFINITIONS 

7 Sec. 104. Section 103 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

8 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5603) is 

9 amended — 

10 (1) in paragraph (3) — 

11 (A) by striking out "control,", 

12 (B) by striking out "for neglected, aban- 

13 doned, or dependent youth and other youth", and 

14 (C) by inserting "juvenile" after "prevent", 

15 (2) in paragraph (6) strike out "services," and 

16 insert in lieu thereof "services),", 

17 (3) in paragraph (14) by striking out "and" at the 

18 end thereof, 

19 (4) in paragraph (15) by striking out the period at 

20 the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof "; and", 

21 and 

22 (5) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

23 paragraph: 

24 "(16) the term Valid court order' means a court 

25 ordrr given by a juvenile court judge to a juvenile who 
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1 has been brought into court. In order to be in violation 

2 of a valid court order, the juvenile must first have been 

3 brought into the court and made subject to a court 

4 order. The juvenile in question would have to have re- 

5 ceived adequate and fair warning of the consequences 

6 of violation of the order at the time it was issued. The 

7 use of the word 'valid' permits the incarceration of ju- 

8 veniles for violation of a valid court order only if they 

9 n ived their full due process rights as specifically 

10 enumerated by the United States Supreme Court.". 

1 1 TITLE H— JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 

12 DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

13 OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 

14 PEEVE NTION 

15 Sec. 201. Section 201 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

16 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611) is 

17 amended — 

!8 (1) striking out subsection (e), 

19 (2) by amending subsection (0 to read as follows; 

20 "(e) There shall be in the Office a Deputy Administrator 

21 who shall be appointed by the Attorney General and whose 

22 function shall be to supervise and direct the National Insti- 

23 tute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention estab- 

24 lished by section 241 of this Act. The Deputy Administrator 

25 shall also perform such functions as the Administrator may 

MR 4971 1H 
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1 from time to time assign or delegate and shall act as the 

2 Administrator during the absence or disability of the Admin- 

3 istrator.", and 

4 (3) by striking ou» subsection (g). 

5 TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

6 Sec. 202. (a) Section 202(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

7 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5612(a)) is 

8 amended by striking out "him" and inserting in lieu thereof 

9 "the Administrator". 

10 (b) Section 202(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

11 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (12 U.S.C. 5612(c)) is 

12 amended — 

13 (1) by striking out "him" and inserting in lieu 

14 thereof "the Administrator", and 

15 (2) by striking out "his functions" and inserting in 

16 lieu thereof "the functions of the Administrator". 

17 CONCENTRATION OP FEDERAL EFFORTS 

18 Sec. 203. (a) Section 204(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

19 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(a)) is 

20 amended by striking out "his functions" and inserting in lieu 

21 thereof "the functions of the Administrator". 

22 (b) Section 204(b)(2) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

23 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(b)) is 

24 amended — 
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1 (1) in paragraph (2) by striking out "he" and in- 

2 8erting in lieu thereof "the Administrator", and 

3 (2) in paragraph (4) by striking out "he" and in- 

4 serting in lieu thereof "the Administrator". 

5 (c) Section 204(e) the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

6 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(e)) is amended by 

7 striking out "subsection (IT and inserting in lieu thereof 

8 "subsection (1)". 

9 (d) Section 204(0 of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

10 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(0) is 

1 1 amended — 

12 (1) by striking out "him" and inserting in lieu 

13 thereof "the Administrator", and 

14 (2) by striking out "he" and inserting in lieu 

15 thereof "the Administrator". 

16 (e) Section 204(g) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

17 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(g)) is 

18 amended by striking out "his functions" and inserting in lieu 

19 thereof "the functions of the Administrator". 

20 (0 Section 204(i) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

21 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(0) is amend- 

22 ed— 

23 (1) by striking out "title" and inserting in lieu 

24 thereof "section", and 
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1 (2) by striking out "he" and inserting in lieu 

2 thereof "the Administrator". 

3 (g) Section 204(1) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

4 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(1)) is 

5 amended — 

6 (1) in paragraph (1)— 

7 (A) bj striking out "section 204(d)(1)" and 

8 inserting in lieu thereof "subsection (d)(1)", and 

9 (B) by striking out "section 204(f)" and in* 

10 sorting in lieu thereof "subsection (f)", 

11 (2) in paragraph (2)— ■ 

12 (A) by striking out "subsection (T)" and in* 

13 sorting in lieu thereof "paragraph (1)", and 

14 (B) by striking out "section 204(e)" each 

15 place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof "sub* 

16 section (e)", and 

17 (3) in paragraph (3)— 

18 (A) by striking out "him" and inserting in 

19 lieu thereof "the Administrator", and 

20 (B) by striking out "subsection (T)" and in- 

21 sorting in lieu thereof "paragraph (1)". 

22 (h) Section 204(m) of the Juvenile Justice and 

23 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(m)) is 

24 amended by striking out "7.5 percent" and inserting in lieu 
26 thereof "4 percent". 
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1 COORDINATING COUNCIL ON JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 

2 DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

3 Sec. 204. (a) Section 206(a)(1) of the Juvenile Justice 

4 and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 

5 5616(a)(1)) i 8 amended by striking out "Community Services 

6 Administration" and inserting in lieu thereof "Office of Com- 

7 munity Services". 

8 (b) Section 206(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

9 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5616(c)) is 

10 amended by striking out "deliquency" and inserting in lieu 

11 thereof "delinquency". 

12 (c) Section 206(e) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

13 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5616(e)) is 

14 amended by striking out "he" and inserting in lieu thereof 

15 "the Administrator". 

16 (d) Section 206(g) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

17 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5616(g)) is 

18 amended by striking out "$500,000" and insert in lieu there- 

19 of "$200,000". 

20 NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE 

21 AN D DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

2 2 Sec. 205. (a) Section 207(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

23 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5617(a)) is 

24 amended— 

25 (1) in paragraph (2)— 
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1 (A) by striking out "and persons" and insert- 

2 ing in lieu thereof "persons", 

3 (B) by inserting "the family," after "prob- 

4 lems of", and 

5 (C) by inserting before the period at the end 

6 thereof the following: "; members of State adviso- 

7 ry groups appointed pursuant to section 223(a)(3) 

8 of this title; and local and State elected officials", 

9 and 

n (2) in paragraph (3) by inserting after "(3)" the 

11 following: "At least 2 of the individuals appointed as 

12 members of the Advisory Committee shall be residents 

13 of rural areas.". 

14 (b) Section 207(b)(2) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

15 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5617(b)(2)) is 

16 amended by striking out "may" and inserting «i lieu thereof 

17 "shall". 

18 (c) Section 207(h) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

19 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5617(h)) is 

20 amended by striking out "$500,000" and inserting in lieu 

21 thereof "$200,000". 

22 TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

23 SEC. 206. (a) The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

24 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended 
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1 by inserting after the heading for subpart I of part B of title 

2 II the following new heading for section 221: 

3 "authority to make grants". 

4 (b) Section 222(b) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

5 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5632(b)) is 

6 amended — 

7 (1) by striking out "and the Trust Territory" and 

8 inserting in lieu thereof "the Trust Territory", and 

9 (2) by inserting ", and the Commonwealth of the 

10 Northern Mariana Islands" after "Pacific Islands". 

1 1 STATE PLANS 

12 Sec. 207. (a) Section 223(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

13 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)) is 

14 amended — 

15 (1) paragraph (3)— 

16 (A) by amending subparagraph (C) to read as 

17 follows: 

18 "(C) which shall include (i) representatives of pri- 

19 vate organizations, including those with a special focus 

20 on maintaining and strengthening the family unit, those 

21 concerned with delinquency prevention and treatment 

22 and with neglected or dependent children, and those 

23 concerned with the quality of juvenile justice, educa- 

24 tion, or social services for children; (ii) representatives 

25 of organisations which utilize volunteers to work with 
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1 delinquents or potential delinquents; (iii) representatives 

2 of community based delinquency prevention or treat- 

3 ment programs; (iv) representatives of business groups 

4 or businesses employing youth; (v) youth workers in- 

5 volved with alternative youth programs; and (vi) per- 

6 sons with special experience and competence in ad- 

7 dressing the problems of the family, school violence 

8 and vandalism, and learning disabilities/', and 

9 (B) in subparagraph (F) — 

10 (i) in clause (ii) by striking out "para- 

11 graph (12)(A) and paragraph (13)" and in- 

12 sorting in lieu thereof "paragraphs (12), (13), 

13 and (14)", and 

14 (ii) in clause (iv) by striking out "para- 

15 graph (12)(A) and paragraph (13)" and in- 

16 sorting in lieu thereof "paragraphs (12), (13), 

17 and (14)", 

18 (2) in paragraph (9) by inserting "special educa- 

19 tion," after "education,", 

20 (S) in paragraph (10)— 

21 (A) in subparagraph (E) by inserting ", in- 

22 eluding programs to counsel delinquent youth and 

23 other youth regarding the opportunities which 

24 education provides" before the semicolon at the 

25 end thereof, 
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(B) in subparagraph (P) by inserting "and 
their families" before the semicolon at the end 
thereof, 

(C) in subparagraph (H) — 

(i) in clause (iii) by striking out "or" at 
the end thereof, 

(ii) in clause (iv) by inserting "or" at 
the end thereof, and 

(iii) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

"(v) involve parents and other family 
members in addressing the delinquency-relat- 
ed problems of juveniles;", 

(D) in subparagraph (I) by striking out "and" 
at the end thereof, 

(E) in subparagraph (J) by inserting "and" 
at the end thereof, and 

(F) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

"(K) programs and projects designed to pro- 
vide for the treatment of juveniles' dependence on 
or abuse of alcohol or other addictive or nonaddic- 
tive drugs;", 

(4) by amending paragraph (12) to read as fol- 
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"(12)(A) provide within three years after submis- 
sion of the initial plan that juveniles who — 

"(i) are charged with or have committed of; 
fenses that would not be criminal if committed by 
an adult; 

"(ii) have committed offenses which are not 
found to constitute violations of valid court orders; 
or 

"(iii) are such nonoffenders as dependent or 
neglected children; 
shall not be placed in secure detention facilities or 
secure correctional facilities; and 

"(B) provide that the State shall submit annual 
reports to the Administrator containing a review of the 
progress made by the State to achieve the deinstitu- 
tionalization of juveniles described in subparagraph (A) 
and a review of the progress made by the State to pro- 
vide that such juveniles, if placed in facilities, are 
placed in facilities which — 

"(i) are the least restrictive alternatives ap- 
propriate to the needs of the child and the com- 
munity involved; 

"(ii) are in reasonable proximity to the family 
and the home communities of such juveniles, and 
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"(iii) provide the services described in section 


2 


103(1);". 


3 


(5) by amending paragraph (14) to read as 


4 


follows: 


5 


"(14) provide that, begii ling after the 5-vear 


6 


period following December 8, .980, no juvenile shall 


7 


be detained or confined in any ail or lockup for adults, 


8 


except that the Administrator \ udl, through 1989, pro- 


9 


mulgate regulations which make exceptions with 


10 


regard to the detention of juveniles accused of non- 


11 


status offenses who are p waiting an initial court ap- 


12 


pearance pursuant to an enforceable State law requir- 


13 


ing such appearances within 24 hours of custody (ex- 


14 


cluding weekends and holidays) provided that such ex- 


15 


ceptions are limited to areas which — 


16 


"(i) are outside a Standard Metropolitan Sta- 


17 


tistical Area, 


18 


"(ii) have no existing acceptable alternative 


19 


placement available, and 


20 


"(iii) are in compliance with the provisions of 


21 


paragraph (13).". 


22 


(6) in paragraph (18)— 


23 


(A) by striking out "arrangements are made" 


24 


and inserting in lieu thereof "arrangements shall 


25 


be made", 
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1 (B) by striking out "Act. Such" and inserting 

2 in lieu thereof "Act and shall provide for the 

3 terms and conditions of such protective arrange- 

4 ments established pursuant to this section, and 

5 such", 

6 (C) in subparagraph (D) by inserting "and" 

7 at the end thereof, 

8 (D) in subparagraph (E) by striking out the 

9 period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 

10 thereof a semicolon, and 

11 (E) by striking out the last sentence of such 

12 paragraph, 

13 (7) by striking out the last sentence thereof, 

14 (8) by redesignating paragraphs (17), (18), (19), 

15 (20), (21), and (22) as paragraphs (18), (19), (20), (21), 

16 (22) and (23), respectively, and 

17 (9) by inserting after paragraph (16) the following 

18 new paragraph: 

19 "(17) provide assurance that consideration will be 

20 given to and that assistance will be available for ap- 

21 proaches designed to strengthen and maintain the 

22 family units of delinquent and other youth to prevent 

23 juvenile delinquency. Such approaches should include 

24 the involvement of grandparents or other extended 

25 family members when possible and appropriate;". 
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1 GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

2 Sec. 208. Section 224 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

3 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is 

4 amended to read as follows: 

5 "AUTHORITY TO MAKE GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

6 "Sec. 224. (a) From not less than 15 percent, but not 

7 more than 25 percent, of the funds appropriated to carry out 

8 this part, the Administrator shall, by making grants to and 

9 entering into contracts with public and private nonprofit 

10 agencies, organizations, institutions, or individuals to do each 

11 of the following during each fiscal year: 

12 "(1) develop and maintain community based alter- 

13 natives to traditional forms of institutionalization of ju- 

14 venile offenders; 

*5 "(2) develop and implement effective means of di- 

16 verting juveniles from the traditional juvenile justice 

17 and correctional system, including restitution and rec- 

18 onciliation projects which test and validate selected ar- 

19 bitration models, such as neighborhood courts or 

20 panels, and increase victim satisfaction while providing 

21 alternatives to incarceration for detained or adjudicated 

22 delinquents; 

23 "(3) develop statewide programs through the use 

24 of subsidies or other financial incentives designed to— • 
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1 "(A) remove juveniles from jails and lockups 

2 for adults; 

3 "(B) replicate juvenile programs designated 

4 as exemplary by the National Institute of Justice; 

5 or 

6 "(C) establish and adopt, based upon the rec- 

7 ommendation8 of the Advisory Committee, stand- 

8 ards for the improvement of juvenile justice within 

9 each State involved; 

10 "(4) develop and support programs to encourage 

11 the improvement of due process available to juveniles 

12 in the juvenile justice system; 

13 "(5) develop and implement model programs, re- 

14 lating to the special education needs of delinquent and 

15 other youth, which develop locally coordinated policies 

16 and programs among education, juvenile justice, and 

17 social service agencies; and 

18 "(6) develop model programs to strengthen and 

19 maintain the family unit in order to prevent or treat 

20 juvenile delinquency. 

21 "(b) From any special emphasis funds remaining availa- 



22 ble after grants and contracts are made under subsection (a), 

23 but not to exceed 10 percent of the funds appropriated to 

24 carry out this part, the Administrator is authorized, by 

25 making grants to and entering into contracts with public and 
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1 


private nonprofit agencies. onrftnipAtinnja inert hi rirmo nr %nA% 

r uvn|»v»*« wgouvico, UigcuilAtlrLlUllo, IIloLlLUllUIlOj Or Will* 


2 


VI Glial 8. to nP vplnn nt\A Smnlamant „^ _ ^v. _ _ A i 

luu< * w » tu uevoiup ana implement new approaches, tech- 


3 


nioues. und mat hod a AnQitmnA 

• 


4 


u; improve tne capability ot public and private 


5 


ogcuvica ana organizations to provide services for de- 


6 


H ***** otner youtn to help prevent juvenile de- 


7 


linauencv: 


8 


(2) dflVfllon And imnlATTiAnt in /)AAii/1inA^A« 

* * aim uupiciiiciity in coo rain at io n with 


9 


tne secretary of EM n pat inn mruial nrAiwamn rt _ j ««*.u 
v**\j uuvivvfuj vi ivuuvatiuii^ muuei programs ana meth- 


10 


ods tO kefiD fltilrfpntfl in olamantOFv n*\A «ftyiA M il«*.. 

v**a w Accp otuucuto iii elementary and secondary 


11 


huiuuih ana to prevent unwarranted and arbitrary sus- 


12 


pensions and fixnillflions unA In Anpnnrarro n*% 

* ****** DA^iuioiuiio anu tu eucuurage new ap- 


13 
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14 
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\o; ucvciup ana support programs stressing advo- 


16 


cacy APnVinPR AllTkArfl of SmnpntrSnn aammaam 4m a<A „iU 

v«vjr cMjuvibtcs tuiueu at improving services to youth 


17 


uiipactvu uy tne juvenile justice system; 


18 


w ueveiop, implement, and support, in conjunc- 


19 


tion With thfl SpprptArv i\t T.ohnr rt iU«- miklii AM J _ • 

i/ivii tt t tti mo otJLitJtary 01 ijaoor, other puDiic and pn- 


20 


V A TP A O ATI Pi AO Aflll sxVtfttjfc rimnt! ii in r. 1 t_ * _ . « • 

vaie agencies ana organizations and busmess and w- 


21 


ausiry programs tor youtn employment; 


22 


"(5) develop and support programs designed io 


23 


encourage and enable State legislatures to consider and 


24 


further the purposes of this title, hoth by amending 
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1 State laws if necessary, and devoting greater resources 

2 to those purposes; 

3 "(6) develop and implement programs relating to 

4 juvenile delinquency and learning disabilities, including 

5 on-the-job training programs to assist law enforcement 

6 personnel and juvenile justice personnel to more effec- 

7 tively recognize and provide for learning disabled and 

8 other handicapped juveniles; and 

9 "(7) develop and implement special emphasis pre- 

10 vention and treatment programs relating to juveniles 

1 1 who commit serious crimes. 

12 "(c) Not less than 30 percent of the funds available for 

13 grants and contracts under this section shall be available for 

14 grants to and contracts with private nonprofit agencies, orga- 

15 nizations, or institutions which have had experience in deal- 

16 ing with youth. 

17 "(d) Assistance provided under this section shall be 

18 available on an equitable basis to deal with female, minority, 

19 and disadvantaged youth, including mentally, emotionally, or 

20 physically handicapped youth. 

21 "(e) Not less than 5 percent of the funds available for 

22 grants and contracts under this section shall be available for 

23 grants and contracts designed to address the special needs 

24 and problems of juvenile delinquency in the Virgin Islands, 

25 Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
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1 Islands, and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 

2 lands.". 

3 APPROVAL OP APPLICATIONS 

4 Sec. 209. (a) Section 225(b) of the Juvenile Justice and 

5 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5635(b)) is 

6 amended — 

7 (1) in paragraph (2) by inserting "(such purpose or 

8 purposes shall be specifically identified in such applica- 

9 tion)" before the semicolon, 

10 (2) in paragraph (5) by striking out ", when ap- 

11 propriate" and inserting in lieu thereof "(if such local 

12 agency exists)", and 

13 (3) in paragraph (8) by striking out "indicate" and 

14 inserting in lieu thereof "attach a copy of". 

16 (b) Section 225(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

16 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5635(c)) is 

17 amended — 

18 (1) by inserting "and for contracts" after "for 

19 grants", and 

20 (2) in paragraph (4) by striking out "delinquents 

21 and other youth to help prevent delinquency" and in- 

22 serting in lieu thereof "address juvenile delinquency 

23 and juvenile delinquency prevention". 

24 (c) Section 225 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

25 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5636) is amended— 

28 
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1 (1) by redesignating subsection (d) as subsection 

2 (e), and 

3 (2) inserting after subsection (c) the following new 

4 subsection: 

5 "(d) New programs selected after the effective date of 

6 the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 

7 Amendments of 1984 for assistance under section 224 shall 

8 be selected through a competitive process to be established 

9 by the Administrator. As part of such process, the Adminis- 

10 trator shall announce publicly the availability of funds for 

11 such assistance, the general criteria applicable to the selec- 

12 tion of applicants to receive such assistance, and a descrip* 

13 tion of the processes applicable to submitting and reviewing 

14 applications for such assistance/'. 

15 (d) Section 225 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

16 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5035) is amended by 

17 adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

18 "(0 Notification of grants and contracts made under sec* 

19 tion 224 (and the applications submitted for such grants and 

20 contracts) shall, upon being made, be transmitted by the Ad- 

21 minis trator, to the chairman of the Committee on Education 

22 and Labor of the House of Representatives and the chairman 

23 of the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate/ 1 . 
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1 USE OF FUNDS 

2 Sec. 210. Section 227(c) of the Juvenile Justice and 

3 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U S.C. 5637(c)) is 

4 amended by striking out "section 224(a)(7)" each place it 

5 appears and inserting in lieu thereof "section 224(b)(3)". 

6 PAYMENT8 

7 Sec. 21 1. (a) Section 228(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

8 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5638(a)) is 

9 amended by striking out "he" and inserting in lieu thereof 

10 "the Administrator". 

11 (b) Section 228(d) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

12 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 ILS.C. 5638(d)) is 

13 amended by striking out "he" and inserting in lieu thereof 

14 "the Administrator". 

15 (c) Section 228(e) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

16 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5638(e)) is 

17 amended — 

18 (1) by striking out "him" and inserting in lieu 

19 thereof "the Administrator", and 

20 (2) by striking out "section 224(a)(5)" and insert- 

21 ing in lieu thereof "section 224(a)(3)". 

22 NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOB JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 

23 DELINQUENCY PBEVENTION 

24 Sec. 212. (a) The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

25 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended 
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1 by inserting after the heading for part C of title II the follow- 

2 ing new heading for section 241: 

3 "establishment of national institute fob 

4 JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION". 

5 (b) Section 241(b) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

6 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5651(b)) is 

7 amended by striking out "section 201(f)" and inserting in lieu 

8 thereof "section 201(e)". 

9 (c) Section 241(d) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

10 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5651(d)) is 

1 1 amended to read as follows: 

12 "(d) It shall be the purpose of the Institute to provide — 

13 "(1) a coordinating center for the collection, prep- 

14 aration, and dissemination of useful data regarding the 

15 prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency; and 

16 "(2) appropriate training (including training de- 

17 signed to strengthen and maintain the family unit) for 

18 representatives of Federal, State, local law enforce- 

19 ment officers, teachers and special education personnel, 

20 family counselors, child welfare workers, juvenile 

21 judges and judicial personnel, probation personnel, cor- 

22 rectional personnel (including volunteer lay personnel), 

23 persons associated with law-related education, youth 

24 workers, and representatives of private agencies and 
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1 



organizations with specific experience in the prevention 



2 and treatment of juvenile delinquency.". 



3 (d) The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

4 Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended— 




7 (2) by inserting after subsection (e) the following 



8 



new subsection: 



9 



'(0 The Administrator, acting through the Institute, 



10 shall provide, not less frequently than once every two years, 

11 for a national conference of member representatives from 

12 State advisory groups for the purpose of disseminating infor- 

13 mation, data, standards, advanced techniques, and program 

14 models developed through the Institute.", and 

15 (3) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

16 subsection: 

17 "(d) Any grant or contract made under this part after 

18 the effective date of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

19 Prevention Act Amendments of 1984 shall be selected 

20 through a competitive process to be established by the Ad- 

21 minis trator. As part of such process, the Administrator shall 

22 announce publicly the availability of funds for such grant or 

23 contract, the general criteria applicable to the selection of 

24 applicants to receive such grant or contract, and a description 
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1 of the processes applicable to submitting and reviewing appli 



2 cations for such grant or contract/'. 

3 RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND EVALUATION 

4 FUNCTIONS 

5 Sec. 213. Section 243 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

6 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5653) is 

7 amended — 

8 (1) in paragraph (4) by striking out "Associate", 

9 and 

10 (2) in paragraph (5) by striking out "recreation 

11 and" and inserting in lieu thereof "familial relation- 

12 ships, recreation, and". 

13 TRAINING FUNCTIONS 

14 Sec. 214. Section 244 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

15 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5654) is 

16 amended — 

17 (1) in paragraph (1)— 

18 (A) by striking out "or who are" and insert- 

19 ing in lieu thereof "working with or", and 

20 (B) by striking out "and juvenile offenders" 

21 and inserting in lieu thereof ", juvenile offenders, 

22 and their families", 

23 (2) in paragraph (2) by striking out "workshop" 

24 and nserting in lieu thereof "workshops", and 
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1 (3) in paragraph (3) by striking out "teachers" 

2 and all that follows through the end thereof and insert- 

3 ing in lieu thereof the following: "teachers and special 

4 education personnel, family counselors, child welfare 

5 workers, juvenile judges and judicial personnel, proba- 

6 tion personnel (including volunteer lay personnel), per- 

7 sons associated with law-related education, youth 

8 workers, and organizations with specific experience in 

9 the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency; 

10 and". 

1 1 ESTABLISHMENT OF TRAINING PROGRAM 

12 Sec. 215. Section 248(b) of the Juvenile Justice and 

13 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5659(b)) is 

14 amended uo read as follows: 

15 "(b) Enrollees in the training program established under 

16 this section shall be drawn from correctional and law enforce* 

17 ment personnel, teachers and special education personnel, 

18 family counselors, child welfare workers, juvenile judges and 

19 judicial personnel, correctional personnel (including volunteer 

20 lay personnel), persons associated with law-related education, 

21 youth workers, and representatives of private agencies and 

22 organizations with specific experience in the prevention and 

23 treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
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1 TRAINING PROGRAM 

2 Sec. 216. (a) The heading for section 250 of the Juve- 

3 nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 

4 U.S.C. 5661) is amended to read as follows: 

5 "PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING PROGRAM AND 8TATB 

6 ADVISORY GROUP CONFERENCES". 

7 (b) Section 250(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

8 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5661(c)) is 

9 amended to read as follows: 

10 "(c) While participating as a trainee in the program es- 

1 1 tablished under section 248 or while participating in any con* 

12 ference held under section 241(f), and while traveling in con- 

13 nection with such participation, each person so participating 

14 shall be allowed travel expenses, including a per diem allow- 

15 ance in lieu of subsistence, in the same manner as persons 

16 employed intermittently in Government service are allowed 

17 travel expenses under section 5703 of title 5, United States 

18 Code. No consultation fee may be paid to such person for 

19 such participation.". 

20 ESTABLISHMENT OF LAW- RELATED EDUCATION 

21 RESOURCE CENTER 

22 Sec. 217. The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 

23 vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended by 

24 inserting after section 250 the following new section: 

35 
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1 "law-related education resource center 

2 "Sec. 251. (a) There is hereby established within the 

3 Institute a Law-Related Education Resource Center (re- 

4 ferred to in this part as the 'Center'). 

5 "(b) The Administrator, through the Center, is author- 

6 ized to provide, either directly or through grants or contracts, 

7 for— 

8 "(1) technical assistance at the Federal, State, 

9 and local levels to public and private educational agen- 

10 cies and institutions to implement and replicate law-re- 

1 1 lated education delinquency prevention programs; 

- 2 "(2) delinquency prevention training programs and 

13 materials for persons who are responsible for the im- 

14 plementation of law-related education programs in ele- 

15 mentary and secondary schools; 

16 "(3) research, demonstration, and evaluation pro- 

17 grams designed to determine the most effective means 

18 of implementing and replicating law-related education 

19 programs in order to maximize their potential for delin- 

20 quency prevention; and 

21 "(4). dissemination of information concerning the 

22 findings of such research, demonstration, and evalua- 

23 tion programs. 

24 "(c) For purposes of this section the term 'law-related 

25 education' means education which provides nonlawyers, es- 
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1 pecially students, with knowledge and skills pertaining to the 

2 law, the legal process, and the legal system, and the funda- 

3 mental principles and values upon which these are based. 

4 "(d) Not less than 15 percent, but not more than 20 

5 percent, of the funds available to carry out this part, shall be 

6 available to carry out the purposes of this section.". 

7 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

8 Sec. 218. (a) The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

9 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended 

10 by inserting after the heading for part D of title II the follow- 

1 1 ing new heading for section 261: 

12 "AUTHORIZATION OP APPROPRIATIONS". 

13 (b) The first sentence of section 261(a) of the Juvenile 

14 Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 

15 5671(a)) is amended— 

16 (1) by striking out "ending September 30, 1981" 

17 and all that follows through "1983, and September 

18 30,", and 

19 (2) by inserting before the period the following: 

20 ", 1985, 1986, 198T, 1988, and 1989". 

21 (c) Section 261(b) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

22 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5671(b)) is 

23 amended by striking out "section 261(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 

24 tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974" and inserting 

25 in lieu thereof "subsection (a)". 
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1 (d) Section 261 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

2 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5671) is amended— 

3 (1) by redesignating subsection (c) as subsection 

4 (d), 

6 (2) by inserting after subsection (b) the following 

6 new subsection: 

7 "(c) Of such sums as are appropriated to carry out the 

8 purposes of this title — 

9 "(1) not to exceed 4 percent shall be available to 

10 carry out part A; 

11 "(2) not less that 85 percent shall be available to 

12 carry out part B; and 

13 "(3) 11 percent shall be available to carry out 

14 part C", and 

15 (3) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

16 subsection: 

17 "(e) No funds appropriated to carry out the purposes of 

18 this title may be used for any bio-medical or behavior control 

19 experimentation on individuals or any research involving 

20 such experimentation.". 

21 TITLE m— RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH 

22 BULBS 

28 Sec. 301. Section 303 of the Runaway and Homeless 
24 Youth Act (42 U.S.C. 5702) is amended to read as follows: 
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1 "BULBS 

2 "Sec. 303. The Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 

3 ices (hereinafter in this title referred to as the 'Secretary') 

4 may issue such rules as the Secretary considers necessary or 

5 appropriate to carry out the purposes of this title.". 

6 PURPOSES OF GRANT PROGRAM 

7 Sec. 302. (a) Section 311(a) of the Runaway and 

8 Homeless Youth Act (42 U.flO 5711(a)) is amended by in- 

9 serting "and their families" before the period at the end 

10 thereof. 

11 (b) Section 311(b) of the Runaway and Homeless Youth 

12 Act (42 U.S.C. 5711(b)) is amended by inse i ag "and to the 

13 families of sucb juveniles" before the period at the end there- 

14 of. 

15 ELIGIBILITY 

16 Sec. 303. Section 312(b) of the Runaway and Homeless 

17 Youth Act (42 U.S.C. 5712) is amended— 

18 (1) in paragraph (2) by striking out "portion" and 

19 inserting in lieu thereof "proportion", 

20 (2) in paragraph (3) by striking out "(if such 

21 action is required by State law)", 

22 (3) in paragraph (5) by striking out "parents" and 

23 inserting in lieu thereof "families", and 

24 (4) in paragraph (6) by striking out "parents" and 

25 inserting in lieu thereof "family members". 
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1 GRANTS TO PRIVATE AGENCIES, STAFFING 

2 Sec. 304. Section 314 of the Runaway and Homeless 

3 Youth Act (42 U.S.C. 5614) is amended by striking out 

4 "house" and inserting in lieu thereof "center". 

5 REORGANIZATION 

6 Sec. 305. Part C of the Runaway and Homeless Youth 

7 Act (42 U.S.C. 5741) is repealed. 

8 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

9 Sec. 306. (a) Part D of the Runaway and Homeless 

10 Youth Act (42 U.S.C. 5651) is redesignated as part C. 

1 1 (b) The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (42 U.S.C. 

12 5601 et seq.) is amended by inserting after the heading for 

13 part D the following new heading for section 341: 

14 "AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS". 

15 (c) Section 341(a) of the Runaway and Homeless Youth 

16 Act (42 U.S.C. 5751(a)) is amended by striking out "each of 

17 the fiscal years" and all that follows through, the period at 

18 the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof "$25,000,000 for 

19 fiscal year 1984; $26,250,000 for fiscal year 1985; 

20 $27,600,000 for fiscal year 1986; $28,950,000 for fiscal year 

21 1987; $30,400,000 for fiscal year 1988; and $31 ,900,000 for 

22 fiscal year 1989.". 

23 (d) Section 341(b) of the Runaway and Homeless Youth 

24 Act (42 U.S.C. 5751(b)) is amended by striking out 

25 "Associate". 
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1 (e) Section 341 of the Runaway and Homeless Youth 

2 Act (42 U.S.C. 5651) is amended by adding at the end there- 

3 of the following new subsection: 

4 "(c) No funds appropriated to carry out the purposes of 

5 this title — 

6 "(1) may be used for any program or activity 

7 which is not specifically authorized by this title; or 

8 "(2) may be combined with funds appropriated 

9 under any other Act if the purpose of combining such 

10 funds is to make a single discretionary grant or a 

11 single discretionary payment.". 

12 (0 Section 341 of the Runaway and Homeless Youth 

13 Act (42 U.S.C. 5757) is redesignated as section 331. 

14 TITLE IV— MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE 

15 ASSISTANCE RELATING TO MISSING CHILDBEN 

16 Sec. 400. The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 

17 vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.), is amended by 

18 adding at the end thereof the following new title: 

19 "short title 

20 "Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 'Missing Chil- 

21 dren's Assistance Act'. 

22 "findings 

23 "Sec. 402, The Congress hereby finds that— 

24 "(1) each year many children are abducted, or re- 

25 moved from the control of a parent having legal custo- 
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1 dy without such parent's consent, under circumstances 

2 which immediately place them in grave danger; 

3 "(2) many of these children are never reunited 

4 with their families; 

5 "(3) often there are no clues as to the where- 

6 abouts of these children; 

7 "(4) in many cases, parents and local law enforce- 

8 ment officials have neither the resources nor the exper- 

9 tise to mount expanded search efforts; 

1° "(5) abducted children are frequently moved from 

11 one locality to another requiring the cooperation and 

12 coordination of local, State, and Federal law enforce- 

13 ment efforts; 

14 "(6) on frequent occasions, law enforcement au- 

15 thorities and others searching for children quickly ex- 

16 haust all leads in missing children cases and require as- 

17 sistaiice from distant communities where the children 

18 may be located; and 

19 "(7) Federal assistance is urgently needed to co- 

20 ordinate and assist in efforts to address this interstate 

21 problem, 

22 ''definitions 

23 "Sec. 403. For purposes of this title— 

24 "(1) the term 'missing child' means any individual 

25 less than 18 years of age who disappears if the circum- 
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1 stances surrounding such individual's disappearance in* 

2 dicate that such individual may possibly have been ab- 

3 ducted or that such individual may possibly have been 

4 removed from the control of a parent having legal cus- 

5 tody of such individual without such parent's consent; 

6 and , 

7 "(2) the term 'Secretary' means the Secretary of 

8 Health and Human Services. 

9 "establishment of national bubeau op missing 

10 childben 

11 "Sec. 404. (a) There is hereby established within the 

12 Administration for Children, Youth, and Families within the 

13 Department of Health and Human Services a National 

14 Bureau of Missing Children (hereinafter in this title referred 

15 to as the 'Bureau'). 

16 "(b) The Secretary may issue such rules as the Secre- 

17 tary considers necessary or appropriate to carry out this title. 

18 "(c) The Bureau shall be under the general authority of 

19 the Secretary and shall be headed by a Director to be ap- 

20 pointed by the Secretary. 

21 1 'functions of the bureau 

22 "Sec. 405. The Secretary, acting through the Bureau, 

23 shall — 

24 "(1) make such arrangements as may be neces- 

25 sary and appropriate to ensure that there is effective 
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coordination among all federally-funded programs relat- 
ing to missing children (including the preparation of an 
annual comprehensive plan for assuring such coordina- 
tion); 

"(2) allocate staff and resources which are ade- 
quate to properly carry out the functions of the 
Bureau; 

"(3) establish and operate, either directly or 
through grants or contracts, a national toll-free tele- 
phone line by which individuals may report and receive 
information regarding the disappearance or location of 
any missing child and pertaining to procedures neces- 
sary to reunite such child with such child's family, 
parent having legal custody, or legal guardian; 

"(4) provide technical assistance to local and 
State governments, public and private nonprofit agen- 
cies, and individuals in locating and recovering missing 
children; 

"(5) coordinate Federal efforts to locate missing 
children and reunite them with their families, parents 
having legal custody, or legal guardians; 

"(6) disseminate information nationally on innova- 
tive and model programs, services, and legislation re- 
lating to missing children; 
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"(7) conduct a national incidence study to deter- 
mine for a given year the number of children reported 
missing, the number of such children who are victims 
of abductions by strangers, the number of such children 
who are removed from the control of parents having 
legal custody of such children without the respective 
parent's consent by a person known to such parent, 
and the number of such children who are located in a 
given year; 

"(8) compile, publish, and disseminate an annual 
summary describing and evaluating recently completed 
Federal, State, and local research and demonstration 
projects relating to missing children with particular 
emphasis on — 

"(A) effective models of local, State, and 

Federal coordination and cooperation in locating 

missing children; 

"(B) effective programs designed to promote 

community awareness of the problem of missing 

children; 

"(C) effective programs to prevent the ab- 
duction of children (including parent, child, and 
community education); and 

"(D) effective program models which provide 
treatment, counseling, or other aid to parents of 
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1 missing children or to children who have been the 

2 victims of abduction. 

3 "GRANTS 

4 "Sec. 406. (a) The Secretary, acting through the 

5 Bureau, is authorized to make grants to and enter into con- 

6 tracts with public agencies and private nonprofit agencies for 

7 research, demonstration projects, and service programs de- 

8 signed — 

9 "(1) o educate parents, children, and community 

10 agencies and organizations in ways to prevent the ab- 

1 1 duction of children; 

12 "(2) t0 provide public information to assist in the 

13 locating and return of missing children; 

14 "(3) t0 aid communities in the collection of mate- 

15 rials which will be useful to parents in assisting others 

16 to identify such children; 

17 "H) to increase knowledge of and develop effec- 

18 tive treatment pertaining to the psychological conse- 

19 quences to both parents and children resulting from a 

20 child's abduction, both during the period of disappear- 

21 ance and after the child is returned; and 

22 "< 5 ) ^ collect data from selected States or local- 

23 ities on the investigative practices used by law enforce- 

24 ment agencies in cases involving missing children. 
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1 "(b) In considering applications for assistance under this 

2 title, the Secretary shall give priority to applicants who have 

3 demonstrated experience in — 

4 "(1) providing services to missing children or the 

5 families of missing children; 

6 "(2) conducting research relating to missing chil- 

7 dren; or 

8 "(3) locating missing children and reuniting them 

9 with their families. 

10 "(c) The Secretary, acting through the Bureau, shall en- 

11 courage the substantial utilization of volunteers in such dem- 

12 onstration projects and service programs as the Secretary 

13 deems appropriate. 

14 "criteria fob grants 

15 "Sec. 407. The Secretary, acting through the Bureau, 

16 shall establish priorities for making grants or contracts under 

17 section 406 and, not less than 60 days before establishing 

18 such priorities, shall publish in the Federal Register for 

19 public comment a statement specifying such priorities. 

20 "authorization of appropriations 

21 "Sec. 408. (a) To carry out this part, there are author- 

22 ized to be appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1985, 

23 $10,500,000 for fiscal year 1986, $11,000,000 for fiscal year 

24 1987, $1 1,600,000 for fiscal year 1988, and $12,250,000 for 

25 fiscal year 1989.". 
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1 TITLE V— EFFECTIVE DATES 

2 EFFECTIVE DATES 

3 Sec. 501. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), this 

4 Act and the amendments made by this Act shall take effect 

5 on the date of the enactment of this Act or October 1, 1984, 

6 whichever occurs later. 

7 (b) Paragraph (2) of section 341(c) of the Runaway and 

8 Homeless Youth Act, as added by section 306(e) of this Act, 

9 shall not apply with respect to any grant or payment made 
10 before the effective date of this Act. 
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Mr. Williams, We have many well qualified witnesses here today 
to assist us in our deliberations, but before we hear from them We 
will call for any opening statements which they wish to make on 
my two colleagues here this morning. 

First, Congressman Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My statement will neces- 
sarily be very brief in the interest of trying to get right to the wit- 
ness testimony. But I think it's quite fitting that such a hearing is 
held here in Chicago on a problem that I see is continuing to esca- 
late, the missing children problem. 

I think the proposed legislation, which calls for the development 
of a resource center, to aid in the location and search for missing 
children is important. 

And studies that are to be made, if such a law is adopted, on fre- 
quency of parental kidnappings, stranger abductions, and run- 
aways. I think federal coordination of this kind of effort certainly 
would be important. 

Just to the south of us here more recently we had a disappear- 
ance of a child who which has never been found, to my knowledge, 
yet. And no one really knows what happened. So I think it's the 
kind of thing that I feel comfortable in joining in with this subcom- 
mittee in support of such legislation, and I think Chicago is a good 
place to begin. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Simon. 

Mr. SimoN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank my colleagues, Congressman Pat Williams and 
Congressman Charlie Hayes for being here today, and Chairman 
Ike Andrews, who is in North Carolina today, for his leadership. 

Let me just take a minute or two for those who are here, and for 
the record, to indicate how I got involved in this whole missing 
children question. I read an Associated Press story about the disap- 
pearance of a little boy in New York by the name of Etan Patz. He 
went to catch a schoolbus, and his parents never saw him again. 

But his parents were quoted as saying the Federal Government 
provided no help. I called the parents and asked, "What did you 
want the Federal Government to do?" 

They said, among other things, "The FBI computer keeps track 
of missing automobiles, but doesn't keep track of missing children." 
I couldn't believe it. I was sure they were wrong. I had my staff 
call the FBI, and I found out that they were right. 

I then had breakfast with Judge William Webster, the head of 
the FBI, and what eventually emerged was the bill that puts miss- 
ing children on the FBI computer, and that also, for the first time, 
does something we should have done a long time ago, and that is to 
put unidentified bodies tin the FBI computer. 

That bill, however, would not pass and become law but for the 
first witness we have here today, John Walsh, who, along with his 
wife, are the very courageous parents of little Adam, whom many 
of you heard about on TV. And I am grateful to you, John, for all 
you've done. This Nation is a better nation for what you have done 
on behalf of the memory of your son. 
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But these problems continue. Charlie Hayes just mentioned one. 
We received a call from Mrs. Patty Wingerter of Quincy, IL She 
has th ree children; a 7-year-old girl, a 9-year-old boy, and a 10-year- 
old girl, who apparently have been stolen by her former husband, 
contrary to court decree. There is no request from anyone for tran- 
scripts from the Quincy schools. Mrs. Wingerter is a very dis- 
traught mother right now, understandably. 

We have asked NBC—and I might lobby a little bit here— to in- 
clude these three children in their occasional listing of missing 
children. And that service, Linda Otto, as a result of your program, 
has been a tremendous help. 

But we need to take some additional steps, and this bill will pro- 
vide additional steps. Among them, two steps. 

One, to have an 800 number so that if people see something that 
looks unusual, or strange, that they might be reluctant to call their 
local police on, they can call that 800 number. 

And, second, that there would be a resource center, both to track 
what s going on, and to work with the FBI, so we can detect if 
there are patterns of crime developing. It would also be a resource 
center for parents. 

What I find is that parents will call our office. AH of a sudden 
Johnny or Jane is missing. They don't know what to do. This can 
be a resource center where they can learn what to expect from the 
local police; what they should do as far as contacting the telephone 
companies, and other things. 

In sum, I think we're making progress, Mr. Chairman, and I ap- 
areciate your taking time from your schedule that I know is a 
lectic one. And you took time from youi daughter's birthday today, 
I m also aware, to be here. And we appreciate it. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much, Mr. Simon. And our first 
witness today is Mr. John Walsh, founder of the Adam Walsh Child 
Resource Center. Mr. Walsh is from Fort Lauderdale, FL. 

If you'll please take the table and microphone, Mr. Walsh. Your 
entire record will be, without objection, included in our hearing 
record. And you may proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN WALSH, FOUNDER, ADAM WALSH CHILD 
RESOURCE CENTER, FORT LAUDERDALE, FL 

Mr. Walsh. Thank you, Congressman. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to testify today. I think that you giving up your daughter's 
birthday to be here is probably the best present she could have, 
and an indication of your concern for children. 

I would like to commend Congressman Simon, and thank him on 
behalf of lots of children in this country that he'll never meet that 
he has made it a safer place because of his initiative, and his per- 
serverance, in spite of several bureaucratic snafus, and the long ar- 
duous proce.ss of getting legislation through in this country, and for 
his commitment to children. I thank you on their behalf. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 
f Mr. Waj^sh. Since Adam's abduction and murder 2 Vz years ago 
I've criss-crossed this country asking the question why. This is my 
seventh testimony before a congressional committee. I've met with 
and interviewed local police throughout the country, county sher- 
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iffs, State police, Federal authorities from the FBI and the Justice 
Department, coroners throughout the country, private detectives. 
I've testified before several State legislatures; interviewed State 
legislators; and proposed statutes. 

I have addressed the National Association of District Attorneys, 
the American Bar; met with Senators, Congressmen such as your- 
selves, the President on two occasions. I've sat through the night- 
mare trials of the sexual batteries of children, and suffered 
through endless meetings with hundreds of parents of missing and 
murdered children, and I talked to children, children who were vic- 
tims of incest, parental abuse, abduction, stranger abduction, and 
molestation. 

Each one of those children that I spoke to believed that either 
mommy, daddy, Mr. Policeman, Mr. TV Hero, Mr. FBI Man, Mr. 
Congressman, would help them, and no one did. 

What have I learned in the last 2Vfe years? That every parent's 
nightmare is a reality in America. That most laws are medieval, or 
nonexistent, as they relate to child safety- Or protection. That in 
some States to murder a juvenile is only second degree manslaugh- 
ter. That if a juvenile was the victim of incest, or rape, or sexual 
battery at an early age, and it happens again later on m thev juve- 
nile life, that the defense can plead to a lesser charge because the 
child is not considered chaste by that State. That the average child 
molester molests 68 times before he's even suspected. That in my 
State of Florida 125 arrests of schoolteachers in 1981 for sexually 
molesting children because we have no background checks of the 
teachers in our State, although to fulfill 50 jobs in the State of 
Florida, such as a lawyer or a doctor, or to sell paramutual tickets, 
you have to run through a State check to see if you were previous* 
ly convicted of a felony. But yet previously convicted felon child 
molesters come to the State of Florida to teach school and go to 
other States throughout the Nation. 

That in one State, the State of Florida, a State that has a miss- 
ing children's clearinghouse, the only one in the country, in spite 
of the critics who say that the numbers were exaggerated, in the 
first 4 months that that clearinghouse was operational 4,100 chil- 
dren, missing children, were entered into the Florida clearing- 
house. We mandated it by statute that local law enforcement enter 
children into the clearinghouse because even with the passage of 
Missing Children's Act, we found that only 25 percent of the police 
in this country use the NCiC now for listing missing children. So 
where are the rest of those children in this system? They're not in 
the system. 

We found out that police throughout this country arbitrarily 
decide to wait 24, to 48, to 72 hours to institute a search for chil- 
dren, listing many of the children as runaways. Evidenced in this 
State, John Wayne Gacy murdered 33 boys. They were all listed as 
runaways by the police in this State, even though one of those boys 
was the son of Sgt. Robert Gillroy of the Chicago Police, who could 
not even convince his own colleagues that his son was not a run- 
away. 

Who has the arbitrary right to sign the death warrant of a child 
by listing them as a runaway? These cases should be handled indi- 
vidually. 
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We found that the number of random unsolved murders of 
women and children in this country rose from 600 in 1966 to 4,500 
in 1981, and that the FBI now estimates because of our abilities in 
the House and the Senate, to get a grant for them to study the vio- 
lent criminal apprehension program, and the tracking of serial and 
mobile murders; that they conservatively estimate that right now 
there are between 25 and 35 mobile murderers roaming this coun- 
try killing women and children. 

The list of these myths, and the realities, is endless. We live in a 
country of 50 feudal kingdoms; 50 little feudal kingdoms called 
States, with as many as 60 counties in each State, with as many as 
20 police agencies vying for turf and territorial disputes within 
those counties. 

The need for Federal leadership, direction, and coordination is 
more than evident. This is the first piece of Federal legislation that 
would take a proactive stance dealing with the exploitation of 
American children. 

The missing children's bill, as revolutionary, as groundbreaking 
as people would like to jlaim it to be, just set up an unidentified 
dead file because we buried about 2,000 children a year, unidenti- 
fied children in Joe Doe graves in this country. 

The creation of a national center through this bill to train and 
educate understaffed and underfunded police agencies is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

The need to advise and counsel parents is an absolute necessity. 

To collect data. There is no data. The FBI Uniform Crime Report 
never broke out the crimes against children. Crimes against the 
children of this country were lumped into the violent crime catego- 
ry with adults. In every State's Uniform Crime Report is modeled 
after the Federal Crime Report, so no one can tell you how many 
children are raped, molested, and murdered in this country. 

The most important function that the national center could do 
would be to coordinate the fragmented efforts of local law enforce- 
ment, and for the first time in this country educate the millions of 
children who have never had any formal training or education 
about how to resist child molesters and abduction, and they cer- 
tainly deserve to know what is out there. 

Children need protection regardless of what party or administra- 
tion is in power. Permanence, and a commitment to children is the 
issue. This legislation would create that permanence regardless of 
what administration is in power; what State the child lived in; 
what county the child would live in. 

Some of what you'll hear today you might have been aware of. 
Some of it might surprise you. Whatever your reaction, I beseech 
you not to assume that it couldn't happen to you. The people who 
prey upon our children have counted on this society's aversion to 
this problem, and people's tendency to turn their heads in disgust, 
We can no longer afford to turn our heads. 

The exploitation of children has reached epidemic proportions. 
What has been accomplished so far is just barely to define the 
problem. Almost nothing toward education and prevention, and the 
removal of these individuals from the ranks of society. 

Our priorities have to change. A society, and a Federal Govern- 
ment that can put a spacecraft on the Moon should be able to pro- 
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tect its children. The problem knows no boundaries. From the poor- 
est black mothers in Atlanta, to a U.S. Congressman from this 
State, the exploitation of children is everyone's problem. 

The FBI Uniform Crime Report of 1982 stated that of the 200 
million plus Americans, 40 million Americans will be the victims of 
a violent crime. That's almost one quarter of the population. Take 
a guess who the majority of those victims were. The elderly, 
women, and children. 

I have a new daughter, and I fear for her even more. "Newsweek 
Magazine" in a national survey estimates that 1 in 4 girls will be 
molested by age 18; 1 in 7 boys. Our son Adam represented just one 
of thousands of children murdered in 1981. It's the worst night- 
mare parents can face. But people forget who the real victims are; 
the children, the silent, helpless victims. 

I'm often asked to give the prospective of the victim, but I can't 
because the real victim isn't here today. I'm just the heartbroken 
father left behind. 

I speak with great urgency because every hour this legislation is 
not passed 205 children are reported missing in this country. No 
one can estimate the number that are molested. 

This is 1984, not 1954. No matter how protective your environ- 
ment is, or you think it is, tomorrow's victim could be your child, 
or your grandchild. 

It took an incredible coward to murder a 6-year-old boy, but we 
are even bigger cowards if we don't address this problem through 
this speedy passage of this legislation. 

I thank you for your time. I'd be glad to answer any of your 
questions. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. 
Simon. 

Mr. Simon. Yes. I thank you again for your leadership. 

If I may, and this does not pertain to Federal legislation, but 
since we're in the State of Illinois and Illinois has not done what 
you have done in Florida, I wonder if you'd just take a couple of 
minutes to describe what you have done in the State of Florida as a 
State to work on this problem. 

Mr. Walsh. I researched the Florida statute, and like most par- 
ents in this country, I believe that most of these laws were on the 
books. We didn't have a clearinghouse in the State of Florida, so 
we proposed a statute for it to be funded statewide. The bill was 
passed, and the Florida clearinghouse started last year for funding 
appropriations impact of $87,000. We have a toll free 800 number 
manned 24 hours a day in the State capitol. We have a law enforce- 
ment bulletin with pictures of missing children, and unidentified 
' dead children, that's mailed on a monthly basis to every law en- 
forcement agency in the State of Florida. 

Florida Department of Law Enforcement goes around the State 
and educates law enforcement officers on every level in the State 
of Florida on how to use the Florida clearinghouse. And they will 
assist parents 24 hours a day in giving them a directive of how to 
deal with their local police, and how to look for missing children. 
We mandate that Florida police file missing children reports imme- 
diately, not wait 24, 48, to 72 hours, and we don't allow them to 
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take the liberty to put the information in the NCIC. The Florida 
clearinghouse does. 

We have before the Florida Legislature at present right now 22 
laws; video taping of children, background checks of schoolteachers, 
mandating safety with strangers programs in the schools of Flori- 
da, the public schools. We did a survey of 1,800 molested children 
in the state of Florida that survived molestation; 90 percent of 
them never had any type of rudamentary education as how to 
resist child molestors. 

Stiffer penalties for child molestors, reeducation of judges, school 
callback programs where from the grades kindergarten to 6th 
grade if the child does not show up the parents don't wait 8 hours 
to find out their child is missing. The schools call the children. 

Those are some of the 22 pieces of legislation we have before the 
Florida Legislature. I brought those with me today. I have hoped 
that other States would emulate them. Kentucky has passed eight 
of the laws that we proposed this session. New Jersey is starting a 
clearinghouse. And I realize that there needs to be Federal leader- 
ship, as you have so aptly stated today, But the States also have to 
respond because the system doesn't work unless every State enters 
into it. 

Child molestors and the people who prey upon our children know 
that all they have to do is cross the county line to be out of trouble. 

Mr. Simon. I thank you very much. All I can add, Mr. Chairman, 
is that if every Member of the House and Senate could have the 
chance to hear and get acquainted with John Walsh, we'd pass the 
bill in 24 hours. 

Mr. Walsh. I thank you. I hope this one will be on a fast track, 
so to speak. 
Mr. Williams. Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Hayes. Just a couple of questions. 

Mr. Walsh, as you also know, both the Senate and House bills 
respectively call for the creation of a national advisory board. 
Among other things, the board would be charged with the rather 
large task of developing a plan for coordination, not only in Feder- 
al efforts, but private efforts as well. 

My question is, what private groups are you aware of which 
should be coordinated, and what would— that coordination look 



Mr. Walsh. Well, there are several groups that look for missing 
and exploited children. We have a center in south Florida, the 
Adam Walsh Child Research Center, Child Find in New York, sev- 
eral State agencies. Most of them are poorly funded. They're very 
unprofessional because they're started by parents of murdered and 
missing children, and no local State or Federal agency has seen fit 
to allocate funds for the search for missing children, or education. 

For the first time this national center could be the cohesive 
factor to bring these groups together to educate them on how to 
properly fingerprint children; proper videotaping of children's testi- 
mony; safety with strangers programs; to coordinate efforts be- 
tween local law enforcement through the country. It has to be on a 
national level. 

I think the main impetus of the national advisory board, of 
course, would be the intent of this bill is to raise funds— additional 
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funds from the private sector. I agree that the private sector needs 
to be involved in the search for missing and exploited children, and 
that the Federal Government— I am very well aware that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot mandate the 50 States to do certain 
things. They can only advise, and, therefore, that would be the 
need of the advisory board to raise private funding, unite groups 
together, and provide a good proactive stance. 

Mr. Hayes. My second and final question, as you're aware, too, a 
proposed bill first introduced by Congressman Andrews, would 
lave placed reponsibility for missing children's program within the 
Department of Health and Human Services where the Runaway, 
iomeless Youth Act is administered. 

This was done specifically because the President hes suggested 
terminating the Juvenile Justice Program. We understand that you 
talked to the President about continuing the Juvenile Justice Pro- 
gram, where you and many others suggested that missing chil- 
dren's programs should be located. 

Now, my question is, could you share with us what the President 
told you about the future of the Juvenile Justice Program? 

Mr. Walsh. Well, in all due respect to the President, who has al- 
located a temporary funding of $1.5 million to start a national 
center this summer, in the event that this lojgislation is stalled, he 
was somewhat noncommital, as I have experienced from talking to 
many politicians in the last 2 years, in all due respect, but I don't 
feel it's propitious for him to oppose the refunding of these OJJDP 
in an election year. I believe OJJDP will be refunded. I believe the 
Runaway Youth Act will, and the intent of putting the missing 
children s— the National Center for Missing and Exploited Chil- 
dren in the Justice Department, and OJJDP, is for the fact that 
local law enforcement will listen to the Justice Department. The 
Justice Department can reeducate, train local enforcement. They 
will not listen to people in HHS. I know that for a fact, and the 
people in HHS are willing to admit that. 

There is a lot of restructuring in HHS right now. There is a cer- 
tain amount of confusion over there. The intent of this bill, of 
course, is not to take anything from the Runaway Youth Act, or 
the refunding of OJJDP 1 personally believe that the President, in 
regard to our recent conversation, has rethought his position in the 
administration, and I did spend 2 days in White House with 
the advisers of the President informing them of the fact that I 
think that their initial assumption that OJJDP should not be re- 
funded is one that is misdirected. And I pray, and I hope, and I 
think, and I'm sure that they will see that direction. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much. I hope future actions will 
cause me to share in your optimism. 

Mr. Walsh. I do, too. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Walsh, other congressional committees, both 
the Senate and the House, and other I Members of Congress, have 
thanked you for your good efforts under a most grieveous and 
trying of circumrtu/ices, and I just want to add my thanks to 
theirs. 

Mr. Wai^h. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Williams. We appreciate having you here today. 

Mr. Walsh. I'm a father like you are. 



Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Walsh. Thank you. 

Mr. Williams. Our next witness is Linda Otto, the president of 
Find the Children, Los Angeles, CA. I understand that you are ac- 
companied by Brad Kellett. 

Your entire record will be— your entire testimony will be includ- 
ed, without objection, in the record, and you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA OTTO, PRESIDENT, FIND THE CHILDREN, 
LOS ANGELES, CA, ACCOMPANIED BY BRAD KELLETT 

Ms. Otto. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to be here today. I'm not at all surprised to see Paul Simon here 
working for missing children. You always have. 

I'm here today in my capacity as president of the Find the Chil- 
dren Foundation, an outgrowth of my work both as a documentary 
filmmaker, and as the producer of the television movie "Adam, the 
Story of Adam Walsh." 

Four years ago when I began research for a documentary on 
missing children, which appeared as part of one of ABC's "20/20" 
segments, I found myself in a state of shock. Even then the most 
haphazardly gathered statistics indicated that as many as a million 
and a half children were missing in this country. 

Local law enforcement was doing little about it. The FBI almost 
never got involved. There was no Federal agency addressing itself 
to the problem. And nothing has changed. Very little has changed 
since that day 4 years ago when I began researching. 

In the interest of time, I would like to show you three short docu- 
mentary segments, which directly relate to the need for this legis- 
lation, not only on a local and statewide level, but also on a nation- 
al level. 

The first two segments are part of NBC's weekly "Child Search" 
series, which my foundation, Find the Children, often supplies the 
research for. 

I would like to thank, for the record, Steve Antionetti, a news 
director of KNBC News in Los Angeles, and Mike Wright of 
WMAQ here in Chicago. 

The first segment-nboth these children are about to be abducted 
by strangers, and the first segment is about Sarah Avon, who was 6 
years old when she disappeared. 

[First videotape was shown.] 

Ms. Otto. The FBI did not need proof of interstate transport, or 
a ransom note to get involved in Sarah Avon's case. I think her 
father is right, it's probably too late now. 

The next segment is about Trisha Kellett, who was 8 years old 
when she disappeared, and her father is sitting next to me today. 
She's been gone for 2 years— over 2 years. 

[Second videotape was shown.] 

Ms. Otto. You have seen some of the problem as it exists in Illi- 
nois. I would like to, as soon as John is ready, show you the third 
segment. 

This third segment is part of the movie "Adam." Thanks to 
Grant Tinker, chairman of the board of NBC, I was given permis- 
sion to do something no television network had ever done before in 
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a movie. I was able to broadcast a rollcall of missing children and a 
800 number for viewers to call. 

NBC has given us a second airing of "Adam," which is unprece- 
dented for a television movie to air twice in one season. In case 
anybody is interested, it's on April 30 at 9. 

But the most difficult task in preparing these rollcalls is what 
pictures do I choose? There are 1.8 million children missing, and 
thousands of pictures on my desk. Whose children's pictures do I 
pick, and whose do I leave out? 

I ask you to watch carefully, no matter if you're a legislator, a 
media person, law enforcement, or just a private citizen like me, 
because people from all walks of life help to bring these children 
home. Maybe you can. 

Shird videotape was shown.] 
s. Otto. You may recognize the voice of John Walsh who said 
the names of all the missing children, and will again in the second 
airing of "Adam," and will also appear with Rav6 and Meagan in 
the second airing of "Adam." 

But why am I here today? What have I learned? I've learned it's 
a sad commentary on this country's priorities that these recovered 
children, who will look for some of them up to 5 years, by local law 
enforcement, by State law enforcement, by Federal law enforce- 
ment. But how were they found? A television movie found them; an 
entertainment found them. There's something wrong with the pri- 
orities here. 

NBC's "Child Search" series has been on the air for 12 weeks. 
They've recovered three children in 12 weeks. One of those chil- 
dren was missing for 9 years. 

I know that the problem of missing and exploited children is a 
difficult one to confront, and many people have turned their backs 
on it. But this is the first piece of legislation that would provide the 
urgently needed Federal coordination that is so desperately lack- 
ing. 

As a result of the television movie "Adam," 50 million people 
want to know what can they do now. Fifty million people saw 
"Adam"; 10 volunteers answered the phones. Fifty million people 
might see Adam again this time. We nave the same 10 volunteers 
answering the phones. How many calls will they miss? How many 
children might have been found if we had more phones, more vol- 
unteers, or a national center? 

People want to know what they can do. And I say that this legis- 
lation, and the burden of its responsibility, is with you. Thank you 
for taking your time to listen. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. 

Mr, Simon. We thank you, again. 

If I may—first of all, how did you get interested in all this? 

Ms. Otto. Well, I've always wanted to effect social change for 
children, and I've always wanted to make movies. So it seemed like 
a good idea to make a movie about social issues that have to do 
with children. It only took me 20 years to do "Adam," an overnight 
success after 20 years. 

But I've done a lot of other movies along the way. One with Tim- 
othy Hutton about foster care. I've done documentaries about miss* 
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ing children; children and suicide; children and divorce; teenagers 
and sex. It's not enough to make a movie is what I learned. I 
always thought if I made a good movie, and people watched it, that 
they would do something about it. 

"Adam" was the first time I ever had the support of the adminis- 
tration, and a grassroots support, sadly, of parents of missing and 
murdered children, like John Walsh. But it made a difference, and 
people watched. They paid attention. 

And I think that because of the consciousness raising in this 
country about the low priority of children, I think the people are 
ready and willing to pay attention to what our legislators are 
doing. And I commend all of you for your long and hard work. This 
is a very important bill. And it has my support, and the support of 
just about everyone I know who cares about children. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Kellett, if I may ask you— from your prospective, 
is this legislation a step in the right direction? 

Mr. Kellett. Yes, it is. Anything right now would help, you 
know, any kind of bill that can go through. Anjrthing will sort of 
help as far as new laws, or whatever, on missing children, and 
abused children are concerned. 

Mr. Simon. And when you first learned about the disappearance 
of your child— obviously it was a horrible tragedy—but did you feel 
frustration at the lack of cooperation from various police officials? 

Mr. Kellett. Very much so. 

The Chicago Police Department didn't hesitate about getting in- 
volved in it whatsoever. As soon as they finished making out the 
report it was put on the air, and on their radios. And they began 
investigating right away. You know, they didn't wait 24 hours, or 
48 hours, or 72 hours, whatever it is. They started investigating 
right away. 

And there's one officer, Tom Burn, he's been on it since it was 4 
hours old. He still is very active in the case. And he has other work 
to do, but he still tries bringing this in as much as he can. 

Mr. Simon. That is great, because— when you refer to the 24- 
hour waiting period, and John Walsh referred to that earlier— that 
unfortunately is too often a practice among various police depart- 
ments. 

Thank you both very much. 
Mr. Williams. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Ms. Otto, Mr. Kellett, just a couple of short ques- 
tions. 

If I followed you correctly, I think you said three children had 
been recovered as a result of the movie "Adam," is that right? 

Ms. Otto. Twelve children were recovered as a result of the 
movie "Adam," those last children that you saw. Three children 
have been recovered as a result of NBC's innovative weekly "Child 
Search" series, which appears on the 5 o'clock news nationwide on 
the NBC owned and operated stations, which are Chicago, LA, 
Cleveland, New York, and DC. 

Mr. Hayes. Were those recoveries as a result of parent abduc* 
tions? 

Mr. Orro. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Most of them? 

Ms. Orro. All. We have yet to recover a 
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Mr. Hayes. No stranger abductions? 

Me Otto [continuing]. Stranger abducted child. We're hoping to. 
Therr* have been lots of sightings in the last 6 months on several of 
the children who were thought to be abducted by strangers. 
Johnny Gosch, for instance. I know you know a lot about that case. 
There have been sightings of him all along a main highway, and 
I've made 40 personalized PSA's with Daniel Travanti, who played 
John Walsh, and pictures of missing children, which will be distrib- 
uted to the— to 40 stations throughout the country. 

And we put Johnny Gosch's picture directly on that route. And, 
of course, we'll air his picture again on the role call. And he was 
almost found last time. We got very close. 
Mr. Hayes. Which gives rise to my final question, Ms. Otto. 
You know the House bill provides language in several places 
which refers to reunited children with their families. Once the 
child is located, are additional problems encountered after reunit- 
ing them with their families based on those recovered so far? 

Ms. Orro. Well, in my experience, the children who were recov- 
ered in California, my foundation, Find the Children, had to practi- 
cally make the reunion happen, not only financially, but in Califor- 
nia there are no State agencies or local agencies to help the parent 
and the child reunite once the child is found. 

And you have a child— in one case we had a child in a foster care 
home being taken away from the kidnapping father. The child was 
in a foster care home in San Jose. The mother was on welfare, 
having spent her last penny looking for her child; couldn't get to 
San Jose from Los Angeles. So we sent her to San Jose and back. 

There is nobody— that's the ironic part. Once the child is found 
there's almost no help for the searching parent. 
Mr. Williams. Ms. Otto, you mentioned, and have answered a 



of national television pictures, an indication cf who those children 
are. 

Now, the Federal Government, of course, has no such communi- 
cation at its disposal. Would you recommend legislation that re- 
quires the networks to air missing children information? 

Ms. Otto. No, I don't think so, but I think that people like 
myself who work in the television industry would be able to gener- 
ate high visibility on a very regular basis for missing children with- 
out Federal legislation. 

Mr. Williams. Have the other networks aired similar informa- 
tion? 

Ms. Otto. Not on a regular basis. There are—Group W, for in- 
stance, which I think has five owned stations throughout the coun- 
try, is doing a missing child series like NBC is on a regular basis. 
But there are at least 100 NBC affiliates that are now going to do 
their own missing child stories in their own areas, as well as being 
able to take the fee on the affiliate news service of the "Child 
Search" series. 

So I think that it's up to private sector, and to the networks 
themselves, to get together, and make a difference in the lives of 
the children. And it's happening now. I haven't had a big problem. 
NBC has been very supportive, and the other networks are doing it 
on their own. 
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Mr. Williams. Should the parents who suffer this grievous diffi- 
culty, and children, have to wait until the networks volunteer, or 
until another Ms. Otto conies along in one of the other competing 
networks to insist that this information be shown? Or should the 
Federal Government if not require, at least, encourage the net- 
works in this effort? 

Ms. Otto. Well, I think encouragement would certainly be a very 
good thing to do, but don't forget it's not just television. Why aren t 
children's pictures run in the newspapers? Why aren't they run in 
magazines? Why doesn't the New York Times have a section for 
missing children every day? Why doesn't every newspaper have it? 
I think that would be even more to the -t because that's some- 
thing that you have in your hands. 

We have— NBC has sent out 100,000 flyers, and I've left some of 
them here with an NBC study guide, which tells about Adam, and 
which addresses itself to children and parents. But it also has at 
the end of it a flyer of all the children who appear in the rollcall. 
One hundred thousand of them went out to be put up in schools, in 
police departments, and hospital, and doctor's offices, and dentist's 
offices, and community places. I think that's very important. It's 
all important. We've made a beginning, I think. 

Mr. Williams. My thanks to both of you. 

The next witness is Mr. Ken Wooden, with ABC News' program 

"20/20." 

[Prepared statement of Ken Wooden follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kenneth Wooden, Investigative Reporter, ABC News 
20/20, Founder, National Coalition for Children's Justice 

In 1980-81, the conscience of this nation was jolted as a series of child abductions 
and murders in Atlanta, Georgia filled newspapers daily. In 1983, millions of us 
watched the TV movie, "Adam," and wept as the story unfolded of a young couple 
whose little boy was snatched from a shopping center and murdered. An awakening 
media has printed and televised what appears to be an endless procession of photos 
of missing youngsters. So, now the problem of missing and murdered children is 
squarely Before the public's attention and, in some instances, raising its worst fears. 
After the airing of a recent ABC News "20/20" story— "The Lures of Death"— 
which offered a prevention booklet, over 250,000 concerned Americans responded, 
not only requesting help, but volunteering to help so that their children, ana other, 
would be saved from the terrorist acts of those who prey on our young. 

What presents a very confusing picture to the public is the fact that most missing 
youngsters are runaways— from one to two million leave home annually; 97% 
return within 72 hours. Another 100,000 to 600,000 are victims of parental snatch- 
ing. And while I am not in any way belittling the trauma incurred in parental 
snatching, self-interest groups have successfully painted these children as facing the 
same dire consequences as those who have been abducted by strangers. As many as 
50,000 children are criminally abducted each year: More than 3,000 of these are re- 
ported murdered: Many experts believe that number is greatly underreported. Most 
of those homicides are committed in the first 14 to 48 hours after abduction. 

How has law enforcement and the political system responded? The ever-increasing 
number of children who become casualties of domestic turmoil have overwhelmed 
luw enforcement to the point that when a life-threatening situation occurs, police 
departments are "programmed" to wait, assuming the child is a runaway or 
snatched by a parent and will return home safelv. The Reagan administration has 
cut appropriations for runaway shelters from $24 million to $11 million, thus free- 
ing the big city pimps of much competition in their quest for the lost and abandoned 
children who will never see the safety net as they fall to street horror. The Con- 
gress, in response, is debating a paltry $10 million for defense of our missing and 
murdered young, and $U20 billion for national defense. The fact is, we adults give 
precedence to the grave concerns of El Salvador, Poland, deficit spending, the 
Middle East, etc., while a non-voting block of 68 million American children are basi- 
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cally ignored. Let me seize this opportunity to inform the Congress, the Presidential 
candidates, and the voters of my personal findings while working on two ABC News 
"20/20" pieces— "They Are Murdering Our Children" (March 1) and "The Lures of 
Death" (March 3). Children in America are being treated like garbage. Raped and 
killed, their young bodies are discarded in plastic bags, on trash trucks, and left on 
dumps. A 2-year-old girl was left to die at the bottom of an outhouse in Colorado. 
She was miraculously found. 

Not so with others. Like litter, they are thrown into lakes, rivers, and streams— 
the tender drift wood of life. Some are found on roadsides like empty soda and beer 
cans, or crushed cigarette butts, or cast aside like broken furniture in dirty, empty 
houses or stripped, abandoned cars in wooded or swamp areas. Left to the elements, 
these youngsters meet their maker. Since those who pick from the garden of life 
have no respect for life, neither do they have respect for the dignity of death. Poor 
little wilted flowers, plucked from the vases of home and safety of parents, are, in 
large part, left unburied and alone in the openness of fields — and now the closed 
minds of our thoughts. In the words of colleagues and friends, "It's too depressing— 
racketball, tennis, anyone?" Ignored collectively by our nation and its leaders, their 
numbers grow and grow. 

The firestorms of young death and violent abduction will not go away. The smil- 
ing faces of Etan Patz of New York City, Johnny Gosch of West Des Moines, Iowa, 
Ann Gotilib of Louisville, Kentucky, Beth Miller of Idaho Springs, Colorado, Kevin 
Collins' of San Francisco, and Michael Des Forges of Crete, Illinois poignantly beg 
for our help and attention. 

Parents of missing and murdered children have become modern day lepers. Cast 
aside by friends and neighbors, they cope as best they can. Such is the case of Bill 
and Rosemary Kohm of Santa Claus, Indiana, whose 11-year-old daughter, Kathy 
disappeared while jogging. Two months later, officials found her skeletal remains. 
The Kohm's ended up taking a suspect to civil court and winning a mere $5,000 ver- 
dict of wrongful death. Bill Kohm recalls: 

"She used to tell me, 'Daddy, I want to be a nurse. 1 1 would say, 'Honey, you can 
be anything you want— -a doctor, a lawyer— you are very smart. Aim high, Babes! 
. . .And then she was gone, taken from us. Rosemary and I are, at times, at each 
other's throats. 

"I went out late at night when it first happened and yelled in the darkness (my 
nickname for Cathy), 'Mert, do you hear me? Mert, this is your daddy. Are you kid- 
ding, Mert? Please let me hear you voicet . . . She never answered. . . .She never 
answered . . . This week, they found another 11-year-old girl. Her panties were 
pulled down and her sweater covered her face and neck— raped and 
murdered ... I want justice, God damn, I want justice . . I'm only an iron worker, 
but damn, I hunger for justice. . . ." 

In the meantime, we adults debate the death squads in El Salvador and the $80 
million— or is it $800 million to do something about that problem. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH WOODEN, INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER, 
ABC NEWS "20/20," FOUNDER, NATIONAL COALITION FOR CHIL- 
DREN'S JUSTICE 

Mr. Wooden. Thank you for the opportunity to come here and 
share some of the experiences we had doing two pieces for ABC 
News "20/20." 

But, if I may, Mr. Williams, correct one little statement in your 
opening comment. The Ralston Purina Co. did not prepare the 
booklet "Child Lures." They, as a public service, did underwrite the 
booklet. It was prepared by the National Coalition for Children's 
Justice, which was a 5-year investment of time and work interview- 
ing child murderers and molesters on how they lured the children. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you for that correction. 

Mr. Wooden. And as a gift to your child, I'll gladly make one of 
those booklets available, and to all of you. 

I'm really happy to report that in 3 weeks we've had 300,000 re- 
quests for that booklet, and we are receiving about 7,500 per day. 
We expect to reach about half a million very shortly. 
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And the beauty of that booklet is that it's going to make a lot of 
eyes available in the community looking. We're already getting 
phone calls from molesters with as many as 300 experiences under 
their belt, wanting to give up, and we're recommending they go to 
mental health centers. 

Let me say as the father of four daughters, and proud to be a 
grandfather this summer, very young, that— young grandfather, 
that is— that I totally support your legislation, and I don't want my 
testimony to appear to be critical of the legislation. 

I'm a little apprehensive coming here because I had to clear my 
testimony, which is really an article for the New York Times, op ed 
with Ob Weston, the executive producer of "20/20." And he not 
only gave me permission to come here, but he said I can say any- 
thing that I want. 

So with that wonderful free check, let me say a few things. 

Mr. Williams. It's very, very clear that you work for ABC, and 
with the present administration then. 

Mr. Wooden. I'm a full-time investigative reporter with ABC 
News "20/20," c id I do have a few things to say. 

Concerning the 2,000-plus dead children that we bury unidenti- 
fied, perhaps we could enlist the support of pathologists in the De- 
fense Department. I'm told because of my interest in the Jones- 
town tragedy, where we buried 276 young flowers unidentified, that 
we have identified every soldier that died in the Vietnam war be- 
cause the Defense Department has that expertise in identifying 
those men that have fallen in battle. 

We do not have a soldier for the unknown soldier in Arlington 
because we have identified him. Yet, priorities show we have 2,000 
kids that fall to the sexual battle in America per year unidentified. 
Shameful. 

Also, I think there's a need to clarify missing kids. In our report, 
they are murdering our children. In all fairness to law enforce- 
ment, inundated with work, and the Reagan cuts are real. There 
are runaways; there is parental snatchings; there's stranger abduc- 
tions. They are almost programmed to wait 24 hours, 48 hours, 72 
hours. And we found that that period of waiting is critical. 

We found that autopsy reports show that when a child is crimi- 
nally abducted life begins to evaporate in 14 to 48 hours. So there's 
a need in this country to clarify the missing kids, and to make a 
priority of the criminally abducted children. 

Something that I'm told the Reagan administration is going to 
do — it's under my craw to no end— the fact that they're proposing 
to cut the Runaway Shelter Program from $24 million to $11 mil- 
lion is a disgrace which desecrates the death of 27 children in 
Houston, TX. 

I remember when the Runaway Shelter Program was first initi- 
ated by Senator Birch Bayh. I remeirber when Congress had no in- 
terest at all in runaway shelters. And then they found 27 dead 
bodies in Houston, TX. 

I remember when Congress was inundated with millions of let- 
ters from parents whose kids have run away over the period of 
years. And Congress, under the Nixon administration under Mel 
Lahr, of all people, initiated runaway shelters. To cut that back— 
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to cut that program back is to play a shell game* A shell game with 
social programs. 

To give $10 million for this program, and take away $11 million, 
let me tell you what I think it will do from my prospective. It will 
free the big city pimps of any competition in their quest for the lost 
and abandoned children who will never see the safety net as they 
fall to the street horror in America. 

Also, saying anything I want, I'm apalled that we're talking $10 
million. I wish it was $10 billion. As we give $320 billion to nation- 
al defense— I was in Korea. I remember when my commanding offi- 
cer didn't want a gig on his record because he had oversupplies. 
And we loaded deuce and halfs of supplies, and we unloaded it in 
the deepest part of the river. The waste of defense money is stag- 
gering. And we are debating $10 million for this bill. 

And police departments are inundated— lack the manpower to 
trace all missing kids and we're giving that much money to nation- 
al defense. I think it's outrageous. It's a sham. It's disgraceful. 

Here's a statement I would like to read. It's really a statement of 
what we found working on "20/20," murdering our children, and 
the lures of death. 

Children in America are being treated like garbage. Raped and 
killed, their young bodies are disposed of in plastic bags, in trash 
trucks, and left in city dumps. 

A 2-year-old girl was left to die at the bottom of an outhouse in 
Colorado. She was miraculously found. Not so with others. We 
found them like litter. They were thrown into lakes, and rivers, 
and streams, the tender driftwood of life. 

Some were found on roadsides like empty soda and beer cans, or 
crushed cigarette butts; were cast aside like broken furniture in 
empty houses; were stripped in abandoned cars in wooded and 
swamp areas. Left to the elements, these youngsters met their 
maker. 

Since those who've picked from the garden of life had no respect 
for life, neither did they have any respect for the dignity of death. 
Poor little wilted flowers plucked from the vases of homes and 
safety of parents are in large part left unburied in the lone and the 
openness of fields. And now the closed minds of leaders and col- 
leagues—friends of mine said it's too depressing. Racketball. Tennis 
anybody. Ignored collectively by our Nation, and its leaders, their 
numbers grow and grow. 

I also found, and we found, that parents of missing kids, mur- 
dered kids, have become the modernday lepers. Neighbors don't 
have anything to do with them. They're cast aside by friends, rela- 
tives, and they cope the best they can. 

Such was the case of Bill and Rosemary Kohm, Santa Claus, IN, 
whose 11-year-old daughter Kathy disappeared while jogging. Two 
months later officials found her skeletal remains. The Kohms 
ended up taking a suspect to civil court and winning a mere $5,000 
verdict for wrongful death. 

The father has said to us "she used to tell me, 'daddy, I want to 
be a nurse.' And I'd say, 'honey, you can be anything you want, a 
doctor, a lawyer, you're very smart. Aim high, babes.' " And then she 
was gone. Taken from us. 
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I went out late at night when it first happened and yelled in the 
darkness my nickname for Kathy, Mert, ao you hear me? Mert, 
this is your daddy. Are you hiding, Mert? Please, Mert, let me hear 
your voice/' 

This week they found another 11-year-old girl. Her panties were 
pulled down, and her sweater covered her face and neck, raped, 
and murdered. Bill Combes said "I want justice, , I want jus- 
tice. I'm only an ironworker, but, damn, I hunger for justice." 

In the meantime, we, as a country, editorial writers, and Con- 
gress, we debate the death squads in El Salvador, and $80 million, 
or was it $800 million, to do something about that problem. 

Again, I'm not being disrespectful, but I'm outraged. I'm out- 
raged we can spend $320 billion in defense, and Reagan will cut 
runaway shelters by 60 percent. Those runaway shelters are the 
only safe havens in the combat zones of America, in the big cities. 

Congressman, there was one big city not far from here where a 
reporter went with two police officers to check out the night life 
and child prostitutes. They parked their patrol car, and two pimps 
came up to the car, looked in, and said to the police officers and 
the reporter "if you don't get the out of here we'll kill you." 

Both police officers and that reporter retreated from free Amer- 
ica, leaving those kids on those street corners abandoned and 
alone. 

I'm a reporter. I cover this country, and there are street corners 
like that in every m^jor city of America. I don't fear the Russians. 
I fear the pimps that intimidate the police officers. 

We're now going to repair a satellite— wonderful— for $48 mil- 
lion. I hope they do it. Why can't we repair those street corners in 
America and save our kids from child prostitution? 

I read, because I have a little computer project with George 
Gallup, Jr., that the Defense Department spent close to $3 million 
on a computer in El Salvador to insure a higher vote turnout, but 
we have no idea in this country how many children are murdered, 
who they are, who killed them, how they were lured into their 
death. We simply know very little. And we're going to give El Sal- 
vador another $80 million. 

Well, I do hope we can protect the people of El Salvador, but as a 
father, and a taxpayer, I am very interested in protecting the chil- 
dren of this country. I make a strong appeal to you. 

As you entertain new legislation in the future you have to beef 
up law enforcement in this country, and give the juvenile officers 
some beef. You have to give child exploitation units some manpow- 
er; a walkie-talkie or two wouldn't help; a car wouldn't hurt them. 
I'm sorry, they need resources. 

I hope you would consider a National Child Defense Act. I hope 
you would shift some of the defense money that's being dumped in 
rivers around this country so officers can protect their careers, into 
police units so we can have full-time child exploitation units. 

The other suggestion I'd like to make involves the private sector. 
Right now with a computer project that I'm working on I have 
people volunteering time, brain power from MIT, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, the large computer companies, with wonderful ideas that they 
would never share with the Federal Government. Involve the pri- 
vate sector. 
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And there is something that you can do, and, Mark, would you 
help me. 

In our program, "Child Lures," we made Tom Gerald our corre- 
spondent, a deputy sheriff for $19. Would you like me to read you 
the Miranda Rights? Do you know how many young kids would fall 
for this? 

As many young kids would fall for this as teenagers and young 
women in supermarkets. $19. You can buy it from any sleazy detec- 
tive magazine you want. 

We showed this badge to an FBI agent, and he pulled out his 
badge and said "it looks more authentic than mine," and it did. 

We can buy these patches, Santa Monica Police Department. You 
can buy sheriff patches. All around the country you can buy these 
things. Biandt had them on his shoulder when he killed young girls 
in California. 

A badge like this John Wayne Gasey had. Two men that immor- 
talized themselves by going around the country killing almost 200 
people had badges. And why would anyone want to buy handcuffs 
not in law enforcement. You can buy these in any cop shop in 
America. 

I do think we have to standardize and regulate badges, and this 
sort of thing, because who, again, would buy this thing? It's luring 
children; it's luring young adults; it's luring Americans into a hell 
hole of horror and terror. 

I thank you for the opportunity. I thank you for the chance to 
come here to discuss this issue, and I will pass the booklets out to 
all three of you. 

[Booklets are included in the appendix:] 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much, Mr. Wooden. 

Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Simon. First of all, I like people who are outraged at the 
right thing, and I thank you very, very much for your testimony, 
and for being here. And we clearly should not go along with the 
kind of cuts that have been requested in that runaway program. 

You mentioned one other thing that's totally out of the jurisdic- 
tion of our subcommittee, but something that we ought to oe look- 
ing into. And it had not occurred to me until vou mentioned it, and 
that is the abuse of these badges. There ought to be some kind of 
Federal penalty for the improper manufacture and sale of those 
badges, because there is no question that some of the people who 

[)ick up children are people who are using badges that obviously 
ook real to those children. You learn at home to respect the police 
officer, and if a "police officer" with a fake badge approaches you 
* * * I think wer're inviting trouble. 
Mr. Wooden. I will share this booklet with you. 
We paid $5 for this booklet. You can order badges. You can put 
on the badge of whatever city, police department you so desire. 
And in the back you can order a flashing red light for your car. 
You can order on how to pick a lock. How to drill a special drill for 
breaking and entering. Handcuffs, thumbcuffs. It's amazing what 
you can order in the field of law enforcement. 

And if you have ever read those detective magazines, they make 
Penthouse look rather mild when it comes to sadomasochism; when 
it comes to their covers. 
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Mr. Simon. If someone on the staff—Debbie, could you duplicate 
that little folder he has and return it to him. 

I thank you very much for your testimony. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

[Booklet referred to follows:] 
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Confidential 
Catalog of 

Police and 
Investigation 

Equipment 




INTERNATIONAL POLICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1SM0 Ventura Blvd., Otpt. 1200, Enclno, Calif. 81430 
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PROFESSIONAL BADGES 

Authentic symbols of authority. Worn by private detectives and 
professional investigators in top organizations throughout the 
world. Designed for a lifetime of proud wear, our badges are 
not to be confused with cheap toys or imitations Made of heavy 
gauge SOLID BRONZE with a beautiful jewelers finish 



103A 

international 

Private 

Investigator 

Solid bronze. 

$14.95 
plus $1.00 
postage $ 
handling 



Badges 
are shown 
actual 
size 




USE ORDER fit ANk "A" 

Available only with lettcrmg and ccniot <»rnb««rr « shown above 
See pages 8. 9 & 10 lor Custom Uttered Badges manufactured 
to your specifications 




ERLC 
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PROFESSIONAL BADGES 



103C 

Offl'iil 

Press 

Photographer 
Unique camera 
Insignia ♦ . . 
Solid bronze. 
$14.95 
olus $1.00 
postage 
L handling 




& handling 

USE ORDER BLANK "A" 

Available only witn lettering and center emblem as shown above^ 
See pages 8. 9 & 10 tor Custom Lettered Badges manufactured 
to your specifications. 

69 
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USE ORDER BLANK "A" 



International Police Equipment Co. 

Available only with lettering ana canter emblem ei shown, low 
See pages 8, 9 A 10 for Custom lettered Badges manufactured 
to your specifications. 
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PROFESSIONAL BADGES 




USE ORDER BLANK "A" 
Available only with lettering and center emblem as shown 
See pages 8. 9 6 10 for Custom Lettered Badges manufactured 
to your specifications 
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WALLET BADGES 

tollable only with lettering and center tmbltmi is shown below. 

SLW W 10 fer Cu «** ***** manufactured 

to your specifications. 

Handsome, distinctive designs in heavy gauge, finest 
quality gleaming solid bronze . . . polished to a lus- 
trous jeweler's finish. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Professional type carries real prestige 
and gives instant identification . . . anywhere. 




203A 

Private 
International 

aw* 

plus 80c 
pottage & 
handling 



203B 
$5.95 
plus 30c 
postage 
hand I i 





203C 

Official 

Press 

Photographer 
$5.95 

plus 80c poster 
6, handling 

n 



qi 



250 

Deputy 

Sheriff 1 

Six-point star. 
SS.95 
plui £u< 

postage & 

handling 



f 



o 

All badges shown actual lite. 
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bona bronze 
WALLET BADGES 

Available only with lettering and center emblems as shown below 
See pages 8, 9 A 10 for Custom Lettered Badges manufactured 
to your specifications 




303B 

Special 

Agent 

$5.95 

plus 80c 

postage & 

handling 



303A 

Special 

Investigator 

$5.95 
plus 80c 
pottage & 
handling 





403 

Professional 
Investigator 
$5.95 

plus 80c postage 
& handling 



G03A 

Special 
Officer 
$5.95 

plus 80c postage 
& handling 





Badges 
are shown 
actual 
sue 



603B 

Security 
Officer 

$5.95 
plus 80c 
postage & 
handling 



• Use Order Blank "A* 
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CUSTOM-LETTERED BADGES 

Designed To Your Specifications 

Available in Solid Bronte (Cold) or Rhodium PUte finish (Silver) 
Add $1 extra to badgt In Rhodium finish. 

Small 
Custom 
Shield 
AS14.95 
^ plus aoo< 
postage & 
handling 

soocu 

Large 

Custom 
Shield 
$18.95 
plus $1.00 
postage L handling 






103CU 
Large , 
Custom 
Shield • 
(See Order 
Blank "B*M 
$18.95 
Plus $1.00 
postage & 
handling 



2Q3CU 
Small 

Badges Custom 
jrt shown Shield 
actual $14.95 
we plus 80c 

postage & 

handling 

USE 8LUE OROfR BUNK "B" ONLY 

international Police Equipment Company 
1S840 Ventura Blvd., Oept. 1200, Enclno, Calif. 91436 
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200CU 
Largo 

Custom Star 
$18.95 
plus $1.00 
postage & 
handling 



Badges 

are shown 

actual 
we 



STAR 



250CU 

Small 

Custom Star 
$14.95 

plus 80c 
postage & 
handling 





CIVIL 
DEFENSE 



JUSTICE 
SYMBOL 



CHOICE OF 
STATE SEAL 



YOUR CHOICE OF 4 CENTER INSIGNIAS SHOWN 
PLUS CUSTOM LETTERING TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
SEE BLUE ORDER FORM "B" FOR INSTRUCTIONS 




150CU 
Of f ic id 
C.ip Badge 
Custom 
$18.95 
plus $1,00 
postage & 
handling 
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CUSTOM-LETTERED BADGES 

Custom designed to your exact specifications. Avail- 

prJfwc-? 0 ( in i? hc £ 8ronze < Go,d co,0f ) Rhodium 
Plate (Silver). For Rhodium, add $1 each ■ 



603CU Small Shield 
Custom design 

V$14.9S 

iiptus 80c 
postage & 

i handling 



613CU Large 
Custom Shield 
$18.95 
plus S1.00 
postage & 
handling 




313CU 
Large 
Custom 
Shield 
$18.95 
P'us SI. 00 
postage & 
handling 



fOR ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS. SEE ORDER BLANK "8 ' 
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TWO-PIECE MATCHING SETS 
PROFESSIONAL UNIFORM 
CAP INSIGNIA & BADGE 

Designed for professional use by private officers 
and patrolmen, 

CAT.NO. 

BC-1 Security Officer $28.95 PER set 

plus $1.50 postage & handling 

BC-5 Special Officer $28.95 per set 

pins $1.50 postage & handling 

★ ★ ★ ★ 




IMPORTANT: 
No substitutions! 
Available only in 2 
titles shown in 
Gold finish. 
For other lettering, 
see CUSTOM BADGES, 
pages 8. 9 & 10. 



Sedges 
ate shown 
actual 
sue 




USE ORDER BLANK "A" TO ORDER SETS 
\ 1 
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AUTHENTIC WESTERN BADGES . . . 
REAL COLLECTORS' ITEMS! 

Made from the original dies , . . rugged Wild 
West design in handsome nickel finish. Perfect 
for "quick draw" artists. 




230 DEPUTY MARSHAL ... A tour- f the old frontier 
Authentic in every detail, gleamih„; ...utel. gg 

plus 80c postage i-handl ing 




225 DEPUTY SHERIFF . . . Ideal for Western Buffs Made 
from the original die; nickel finish ^ ^ 

plus 80c postage & handling 

USE ORDER BLANK "A" TO ORDER 

)? 
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FLASH YOUR AUTHORITY WITH 
GENUINE LEATHER BADGE CASES 

Professional Quality to Protect 
arid Enhance Your Badge 




452 POCKET SECRETARY - Combines badge case, note-pad and 
I D. card case; holds a pen or pencil, too. Recessed to hold any 
badge shown in this catalog. Two compartments for money and 
papers, plus clear Vinyl window for 1.0. Genuine leather with felt 
Maps that protect badge & 1.0. $16.95 

plus Si. SO postage & handling 




454 THREE-WAY FOLDING CASE - has TWO Vinyl ident 
tfication card windows, plus recessed area to hold badge 
Displays your authority instantly - ideal for investigators 
and law enforcement personnel. Rugged, durable profes- 
sional quality genuine leather. $12.95 
plus $1.00 postage & handling 



International Police Equipment Company 
15840 Ventura Blvd., Dept. 1200. Enclno, Calif. 91436 

1 3 



I: Rife 
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FLASH YOUR AUTHORITY! 




4S3 WALLET BADGE CASE - Combines badge case, billfold and 
t.O. Recessed area ior flush-mounting badge, with felt flap for 
protecting badge and Vinyl window for I.D. Genuine leather; 
roomy money compartment. $14.95 

plus $1.25 postage 4 handling 




450 LEATHER BADGE CAS. - for investigators and special 
officers. Protects your badge on all sides; has felt flap 
and badge "slack strap", Vinyl I.D. window. Shows ere- 
dentials in an official manner. gg 

plus 80c postage & handling 
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451 DE LUXE LEATHER BADGE CASE - Professional case, rem 
forced with gold-colored metal corners Slack strap and felt pro 
tectingflap $6.95 
plus 80c postage v ,and'ling 

International Police Equipment Company 
15*40 Ventura Blvd.. Dept. 1200, Enclno, Calif. 91436 

14 
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Valuablt identification for those in law enforcement and investi 
gation work. Nine titles to choose from, each with its own 
handsome badge insignia. We will print up to FOUR lines of 
information at no extra charge. When you order, type or print 
the title you want - giving both name and number (see list 
below) plus your name; address; city, state and zip code; and 
phone number. No substitutions, order ONLY titles shown. 



1. International Privets Investigator 
3. Official Press Photographer 
S. Special Investigator 
7. Professional Investigator 

9. Security Officer 
#475 * 1,000 Business Cards (all with same title) _.$24.95 

plus $1.50 postage &nanoi 



2. Private Detective 
4. Deputy Sheriff 
6. Spadal Agent 
8. Special Officer 



NEW! PROFESSIONAL FORMS FOR 
INVESTIGATION REPORTS... 

#1600 INVESTIGATOR'S INFORMATION 
KIT 

All the forms you need to make and file an official- 
looking report. Our exclusive kit contains all of the 
following important forms: Ftitfororlitt Cords; Puld 
Interrogation Forms; Officio! Ml rondo Forms (Advises 

criminal of rights.) Swspset Dssoristion Forms - with 
detailed list of physical traits for identification of sus- 
pect by witnesses. Our exclusive package makes your 
work easy and it will look professional 
ORDER CAT. I60O Comoloii Kit $5.00 

plus 80c Postage & handling 
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INSTANT AUTHORITY IN ANY SITUATION' 

'1504- PROFESSIONAL 
IDENTIFICATION CARDS 

Identify yourself with our impressive custom printed 1.0. 
cards. Finest quality heavy stock; will fit any of our 
professional badge cases - or any wallet. Space is allowed 
for your photo and right index finger print. GIVE NAME 
AND NUMBER OF EACH I.D. CARD YOU WANT. 
(Exomolst 1504-5 Spoetol Investigator) 

1. tntntlt Private Investigator 2. Private Oetective 

3. Official Press Photographer 4. Deputy Sheriff 

S. Special Investigator 

7. Professional investigator 

9. Security Officer 
11. Emergency Medical Technician 
13. Security Enforcement Officer 
IS. Accident Investigator 
17. Volunteer Fire Fighter 



6. Special Agent 
8* Special Officer 
10 Legal Investigator 
12. Neighborhood Watch 
14. Search and Rescue 
16. Ambulance Service 
18. Fingerprint Technician 



ORDER CAT. NO. 1504 PLUS NAMES AND NUMBERS 
ABOVE $2.00 lot EACH Cord Pottpold 
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PROFESSIONAL POLICE 
RESTRAINING DEVICES 




650 - HEAVY DUTY DOUBLE LOCK HANDCUFFS - Professional 
flip-on wrist action cuffs lock instantly when applied to wrists. 
Sturdy, lifetime steel with polish nickel finish. A necessity for 
all law enforcement agents. Complete with two keys. ^ g ^ 

Plus $1.50 postage 6 handling 



652 - Genuine Saddle 
Leather Handcuff 
Case. 
$9.95 
Plus $1.00 
postage & 
handling 
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655 . THUMB-CUFFS - Unique, hard-to-find manacle, available 
o international Police Equipment Company customers. These 
thumb-cuffs offer remarkable restraint, yet they weigh only 3 
ounces! Fit any size thumb, large or small, male or female, with 
a positive locking action . . will not slip. Ideal for juvenile 
officers, off-duty personnel, investigators and detectives. Nickel- 
finished steel. jjg gg 

plus $1,25 postage L handling 

HAHD TD FINO COLLECTOR'S ITEM AVAILABLE AGAIN. 
16 
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FINGERPRINT EQUIPMENT 



802 LATENT FINGERPRINT 
KIT 




For investigators, students \ III 
and businessmen who want 111 
to turn up hidden prints at 111 %«» « 

the scene of a crime. Port ■ ■ ■ • ^-"jfrv 

able carrying case plus 3 
powders. 3 brush?*. 72 

Iransolift* 36 transheets and 20 evidence carrfv Everything for 
locating i;-.J lifting prints $24.95 



PLUS 3 powder 

brushes, magnifier, atomizer, notebook, winding tape, ruler, 
transoiifts, full supply of 3" t 5" evidence cards and large 
8" x 8" record cards You also get a ridge counter, pencil, knife 
and two fingerprint charts 

$79.95 

plus $3.00 postage & handling 



999 - TRANSFORM ANY PANE OF ORDINARY GLASS 
INTO A GENUINE ONEWAY MIRROR! 

You can see through it as clearly as a window -but on the other side, it 
appears to be a mirror ' Ycu can sec etly v<atch any activity on the other 
side, and no one is aware they are being observed 1 Until now, ONE 
WAY MIRRORS were expensive to purchase, difficult to install. But, 
r ecognmng their importance tn crime work, we have perfected a formula 
-using simple, everyday chemicals, easily obtainable ai low cost -that 
allows you lo transform any glass in doors, windows, mirrors, etc info 
3 valuable ONE WAY MIRROR' 



plus $2.00 postage & handling 




CAT.NO. 999 
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TD-5 PROFESSIONAL THEFT 
DETECTION KIT 

A must for trapping sneak thieves, prowlers, dishonest 
employees, industrial espionage, etc. Foolproof scientific 
method uses an invisible powder that is blown onto safes, 
doorknobs, confidential papers, money, cash registers, 
drawers - wherever you want to set a trap for suspects. 
When the powder comes in contact with a person's skin, it 
turns into a brilliant purple stain that will not wash off. 
(Does. not harm skin.) Complete kit in a durable carrying 
case to take on jobs. 

ORDER CAT. NO, TD-5 $16.95 

plus $2.00 postage & handling 



1903 THREE-WAY FLASHING SPOT LIGHT 

FOR EMERGENCIES 
Hos Four Colored Lenses ond 12-Foot Cord 

For fires, accidents, high- 
way mishaps, rescues 1 
Plugs into auto lighter 
and works THREE WAYS 
as flasher, 




hand-held or stationary spot light. Has finest Tungsten 
flashers and long-life sealed beam GE bulbs. Comes with 
FOUR different color lenses - Red, C'een, ^mber, Blue. 
Sturdy magnetic base holds firmly to da^hoard and metal 

ORDER CAT. NO. 1900 Complete S.t 539.95 

plus $2.50 postage A handling 




99S • 0BSERVASC0PE LETS YOU SEE THROUGH ANY WALL * 
Optical wall probe is used by police agencies throughout the 
world. Contains two powerful wide angle tenses ... you are 
unseen but can see through walls Used to detect shoplifters, 
for industrial espionage, vice cases Order several and use to 
gam important evidence $4.95 each 

plus 50c postage & handling 
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HAKD-IU-PIND tHUIKMtNl 
for INVESTIGATORS 

PROFESSIONAL LOCK PICK SET 

You can open locks when emergency 
entrance is necessary and keys are 
not available. Investigators 
and detectives need 
these invaluable 
tools. Made of 
blue tempered 
spring steel. Handy 
carrying case conven- 
iently fits shirt or coat 
pocket. Professional lock 
pick set with full instruction 
book. 

order CAT. *20S0 $16.95 plus $1.50 postage & handling 




2075 PROFESSIONAL 12-PIECE DELUXE 



LOCK PICK SET 
HANDLES 



COLOR CODED 



Emergency entrance needed 
... and no keys? All 
investigators and detec- 
tives swear by these 
valuable tools. TEN 
blue-tempered spring 
steel picks, each with a 
different color handle 
for easy selection ... 
plus TWO tension 
wrenches ... all in a 
convenient carrying case; 

room for your smalt tools, 
too. Made by skilled crafts- 
men in the U.S.A. Space* 
saving compact kit includes a complete Instruction Book. 

ORDER CAT. NO. 2075 12-Piece Oe Luxe Lock Pick 

Set S29.95 P'us $2.00 postage & handling 
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OPENS ANY PIN TUMBLER LOCK! 

1050 LOCK GUN 
Used by professional 
locksmiths, it's also 
essential for private 
investigators, all law 
enforcement agents 
insurance investigators 
Fits all keyways . . 
opens every type of 
pin tumbler lock 
. even many so- 
called "pickproof" 
- insert >nlo lock, pull trigger - shoot it 
harm wks Another International Poke 
professional quality aid in investigation 

$59.95 olus $2.00 postage * handling 




types Simple to use 
'ike a pun Cannot 
iqiiipment Company 
'ours 'or ;>*iy 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICE EQUIPMtNi luiwrMm 

1S840 Ventura Blvd., Dept. 1200, Encino, California 91436 



ORDER BLANK "B" 

FOR CUSTOM-LETTERED BADGES ONLY 

(Use white Order Blank "A" for all other items.) 
IMPORTANT: Please read these simple instructions before ordering: «^» 

METHOD OF PAYMENT: 

A. Personal or company checks will delay your order, as we must wait 
until they clear bank for payment. For faster service send Money 
Order or Cashier's Check. 

B. All foreign orders including Canada and Mexico must be paid in U.S. 
funds payable through a U.S. bank or post office. 



CUSTOM ORDERS TAKE TIME . . . PLEASE ALLOW 4 6 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 



Catalog Number, 



, How Many. 



□ Polished Pronie (gold color) 

□ or Rhodium Plate (silver color) $1 extra 

Add $1 extra for each 

Rhodium plate badge $ , 



k Badge Price each $_ 



( Add $1 extra for each Rhodium Plate badge 



TOTAL $ 

Add 6% sales tax for 
California residents only S^ 

Handling & postage $ 

TOTAL AMOUNT 

ENCLOSED I 

In cash D Check □ Money order □ 

r NO C.O.D.s on any Custom. Lettered Badges. 



Name . 



Address . 



City. 



State. 



PLC All FN INT C ARC FULL T 



plc Ate rnwr caucfullt 



FLtAftf MINT CAftf FULLY 



PLC Atf MINT CAftf FULLY 



-Zip. 



PRINT OR TYPE THE LETTERING YOU WANT ON YOUR BADGE IN THE PANELS SHOWN. 




a) All badges do not hive alt five panels, so fill in only the 
numbers that apply to the badge you are ordering. Use a 
separate sheet of paper, if ordering more than one badge. 

b) If the badge >ou order has more panels than you need for 
your custom lettering — don't worry! We will fill In the ex- 
tra panels with a design of small stars. 



PANEL 1 - LETTERING. 



PANEL 2 - LETTERING T o« tvn ' 

PANEL 3 — CHOICE OF DESIGN. SEE PAGE V CHECK ONE 

ONLY: 

STAR □ / JUSTICE □ / CIVIL DEFENSE □ 
STATE SEAL □ Name of State 



PANEL 4 - LETTERING 

PANEL 5 - CHOICE OF LETTERING, NUVERS, SCROLL 



OR STARS 



REMEMBER: Personal or company checks will delay your order, as we must watt until 
thev clear bank before we can ship your order. 
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COMPLETE "BUGGING" MANUAL 

information available to the public for the very 
first time!! ... the complete manual of investi- 
gator's intelligence methods and electronic 
surveillance devices. 

BM«1 INVESTIGATOR'S MANUAL 
This bit tab-indexed book describes 
every detail of how buffing, elec 
tronlc eavesdropping and anti<sur» 
veillanee takes pface. You'll learn 
About the sophisticated equipment 
I'.sed . . . plus the true facts on 
bugging. This is the type of infor- 
mation you would expect to find 
only in a classified document. A 
manual of equipment and proce- 
dures that is as informative for the 
professional as it is instructive and 
educational for the amateur. Pro- 
tect yourself against privacy inva- 
sion! 

* PACKED WITH DETAILED PHOTOGRAPHS . . . 

Ail-new Information, including: Actual Cast Histories ... 50 
Questions & Answers To Test Yourself on Bugging . . . Anti- 
Bugging . . . Counter-Espionage . . . Transceivers . . . Amplifiers 
. . Tailing Oevtces . . . Shadowing Methods . . . Tape Re* 
corders . . . Wire-Tapping . . . Surveillance of the Future . . . 
Equipment ... and many, many more. 

• THE INVESTIGATOR'S MANUAL is an important accessory in 
crime detection and all phases of investigation. Invaluable K 
any businessman, industry, law enforcement agency or Investi- 
gator ... a wealth of information the serious student will not 
find elsewhere . . . Handsomely bound in black leather-tike, 
gold-stamped binder $1 5.00 plus $1.50 pottage 4 handling 





FORMER FBI AGENT REVEALS INSIDE INFORMATION 
ON ANT!-BUGUNG_ 

*15Q3-HOW TO AVOID 
ELECTRONIC EAVESDROPPING 
AND PRIVACY INVASION 

By William W. Turner, FBI 
afent for ten years. You've 
raid about Ms "black baf" 
lobs In newspaper ic 
counts of the Watergate 
break*tn. Now read hit 
192 page manual. Fully 
illustrated, compact, easy* 
read. Covers every Important subject: 

Anti -Bugging Laws: Complete Text; What's Legal . . . What's 
Illegal. 

How Telephone can be used by Eavesdroppers 1,000 miles away. 
How to use your TV Set as a Bug Sniffer and Locator; step 
by-step instruction; how to use other appliances as bug 
detectors. 

Auto Bugginf; The Bumper Beeper; White Sound ... How It 
Thwarts Bugs. 

Sophisticated Bugs — instructions for Locatinf and Removing 
Their Threat. Sub-Miniature Microphones, Parabolic (Big Car) 
Listening Devices. Shotgun Mike. Spike Mike. Stethoscope 
Mike ... and many more. Your privacy may already be at 
stake ... and your client's, too, If you are a professional 
investigator — this manual is a MUST. %9M 

20 plus 50c postage & handling 
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Mr. Williams. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I just must express my admiration to Mr. Wooden for 
his forthright position, particularly in terms of spending priorities, 
and spending less money for our defense, and too little on — should 
spend less money for defensive purposes, and spend more on trying 
to protect our children. I share and agree with your opinions in 
this respect. 

I did not hear you say— maybe before I say this I should back up 
a little bit. The thing that sort of shocked me a little bit by your 
forthrightness I always felt there were certain inhibitions that had 
to be shared by people in the media, as you are, and expressing 
their real feeling on issues such as our national defense spending. I 
guess you have no fear, retributions for having been forthright 
here with us. 

And my final question is is whether or not you support the bill 
that we're conducting a hearing on here today? 

Mr. Wooden. Of course. Of course I support it totally. And let me 
just say this. As a former political campaign manager who never 
lost elections for seats in Congress, for legislature, the municipality 
of White Plains, NY, I'm going to have a ball with that 300,000 
people that sent for the brochure. And when we get up to a half a 
million I'm going to have a creative ball. And with our computer 
project I'm going to have a multicreative ball. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Wooden, as you know, these are difficult defi- 
cit times, and the Congress and the President, the American people 
are struggling with how to move this terribly out-of-balance budget 
closer to some equilibrium. 

I serve on the House Budget Committee. One, as did Paul Simon 
before me, and as Paul knows, one doesn't serve on that commit- 
tee—very long before you quickly recognize that this country has 
enormous wealth. While tax dollars are not finite, and there's only 
a certain amount that the American people are willing to contrib- 
ute and spend on this federal system, that amount is nonetheless 
an enormous number of dollars. 

So when we seek $10 million for this type of an effort, that $10 
million is there. It's there many, many times over. 

What has not been there in the past is the appropriate will to 
reset America's compass to spend significant amounts of money on 
these types of efforts. 

Since you've been testifying, Mr, Wooden, the Pentagon has 
spent all of the money asked for in this legislation. And since this 
hearing began this morning the Pentagon has spent four and a half 
times the money that is asked for in this legislation. The dollars 
are there. We just need more people such as you who say "let's re- 
direct America's compass, and spend the dollars where they need 
to be spent." 

I commend you for your testimony. 

Mr. Wooden. Well, I thank you, and I'm here, you know, as a 

Rrivate citizen, again, father, and I'm here as the founder of the 
rational Coalition for Children's Justice, and I'm dedicated to 
making the Pentagon go into financial weight watchers club be- 
cause we can't tolerate— we can't tolerate their obscene, obscene 
greed while kids are being murdered in this country. 
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I leave you with one last thought. It's an anecdote. 

During the campaign I'm told the chief of police met Gov. Ronald 
Reagan, and he said to Governor Reagan "Governor, I have never 
met a Russian who killed an American yet." Since that comment 
was made, about 15,000 children were murdered in this country not 
by any Russian lord, not by any guerrilla terrorist tactics. It was 
done individually; it was done alone; and it is a national disgrace. 

I hope you quickly pass this law, and I hope you will take into 
serious account a National Child Defense Act. And in my own 
small part, with a classroom of some 29 million people on "20/20," 
perhaps we can educate the public, and make children safe. They 
look up to us. They have a trust where they think we're going to 
protect them. It's a start, but it's a small step. 

Mr. Williams. We thank you for your good efforts. 

Mr. Wooden. Thank you. 

Mr. Williams. The next witness is Dr. Michael W. Agopian, di- 
rector of Child Stealing Research Center, Los Angeles, CA. 
Doctor, we appreciate you being here, and you may proceed. 
[Prepared statement of Dr. Michael W. Agopian follows:] 
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Prepared Statement oh Dr. Michael W. Aoopian, Director, Child Stealing Re- 
search Center, Los Angeles, CA, and Chairman, California State Advisory 
Group on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Sacramento, CA 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDREWS AND SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERS: 

ON BEHALF OF GOVERNOR GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN AND THE CITIZENS OF CALIFORNIA 
I THANK YOU FOR THE INVITATION TO SPEAK TO YOU TODAY REGARDING MISSING 
CHILDREN AND THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION ACT. YOU ARE ALL TO BE COMMENDED FOR CONDUCTING THIS HEARING. 
YOUR LEADERSHIP AND VIGOR IN MEETING OUR NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY TO OUR 
CHILDREN IS DEEPLY APPRECIATED, 

I AM DIRECTOR OF THE CHILD STEALING RESEARCH CENTER IN LOS ANGELES. 
SOME OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERS ARE AWARE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT WORK 
FROM THIS PROGRAM, MY BOOK -- PARENTAL CHILD STEALING (D.C. HEATH, 1981). 
IN ADDITION, I WAS APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR DEUKMEJIAN AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE ADVISORY GROUP ON JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION, THIS STATE ADVISORY GROUP ADMINISTERS THE JUVENILE JUSTICE 
ACT IN OUR STATE, THEREFORE, I AM INTENSELY CONCERNED WITH YOUR 
SUBCOMMITTEE AND ITS EFFORTS TO IMPACT MISSING CHILDREN AND JUVENILE 
JUSTICE. 

EIGHT YEARS-A-GO THIS HEARING WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN HELD. I SUSPECT 
THAT THE MEDIA WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN. 50 INTERESTED NOR WOULD THE LARGE 
NUMBERS OF PEOPLE HAVE ATTENDED. WE ARE ALL AWARE OF THE ADAM WALSH 
CASE. BUT PLEASE RECOGNIZE THAT THERE ARE TENS OF THOUSANDS OF 
ADDITIONAL ADAMS' THAT ARE NOT SO PROMINENTLY REPORTED BY THE MEDIA. 
TODAY THE PROBLEM OF MISSING CHILDREN IS A SERIOUS AND PERVASIVE 
NATIONAL TRAGEDY. THE SORROW THAT PARENTS ENDURE WHEN A CHILD IS 
MISSING POSES AN UNFAIR TEST OF COURAGE. THIS IS A UNIQUE PAIN. IT 
INFLICTS A DEEP AND OPEN WOUND THAT DRAINS A PARENTS LOVE, STAMINA, 
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HOPE, AND ALSO FINANCES. THE DANGER AND ABUSE THAT OUR CHILDREN 
EXPERIENCE TODAY IS A NATIONAL DISGRACE. 

CALIFORNIA HAS BECOME AN ENTICING ENVIRONMENT FOR MISSING 
CHILDREN. IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WE HAVE SAN FRANCISCO AND BERKELEY 
WITH THE HAIGHT-ASHBURY DISTRICT WHICH STILL ATTRACTS MANY JUVENILES. 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WE HAVE THE APPEAL OF THE FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD 
AREA. THESE TWO REGIONS ARE STRONG MAGNETS FOR NOT ONLY CALIFORNIA'S 
JUVENILES BUT ALSO YOUTHS FROM OTHER STATES. 

YET, WHATEVER THE LURE THAT BRINGS CHILDREN TO CALIFORNIA OUR 
PRIMARY CONCERN IS WHAT HAPPENS TO THESE CHILDREN. THE PROBLEMS 
FACED BY MISSING CHILDREN ARE SHOCKING. 

— YOUNG, NAIVE, UNABLE TO SUPPORT THEMSELVES OR AFRAID TO ASK FOR 
HELP, THEY EASILY FALL INTO THE CLUTCHES OF "KIDDIE HAWKS" TO 
BE USED FOR PORNOGRAPHY. 

— THEY ARE USED BY PIMPS AND OTHERS FOR PROSTITUTION AND SEXUAL 
EXPLOITATION. THESE CHILDREN OFTEN FALL ALONG THE WAY INTO DRUG 
USE AND ARE VICTIMS OF REGULAR PHYSICAL ASSAULTS. 

THE CHILDREN WHO ARE FORTUNATE ENOUGH TO BE RECOVERED, OR RESCUED, 
ARE OFTEN SCARRED AND DAMAGED BOTH PHYSICALLY AND EMOTIONALLY. 

THE VOLUME OF MISSING CHILDREN IS A CLEAR SIGNAL THAT WE HAVE 
THE SEEDS FOR A TRUE EPIDEMIC. ALTHOUGH THERE ARE SOME STATISTICAL 
PROBLEMS WITH DETERMINING THE EXACT NUMBER OF MISSING CHILDREN, THERE 
IS GENERAL AGREEMENT AMONG PROFESSIONALS REGARDING THE FOLLOWING 
PROFILE: 

— THERE ARE ALMOST 2 MILLION CHILDREN REPORTED MISSING EACH YEAR 
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ACCORDING TO A STUDY BY THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES. NEARLY 1.8 MILLION OF THESE CHILDREN ARE RUNAWAYS ( 90 
PERCENT). 

— APPROXIMATELY 75,000 ARE ABDUCTED EACH YEAR BY A NON-CUSTODIAL 
PARENT. 

— AS OF NOVEMBER 1983 THE F.B.I . 'S NATIONAL CRIME INFORMATION CENTER 
(NCIC) MISSING PERSONS FILE CONTAINED A TOTAL OF 26,887 REPORTS OF 
WHICH 19,345 ARE JUVENILES — AN ASTONISHING 72 PERCENT. IT IS 

'.'■ IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT ONLY 10 PERCENT OF ALL MISSING PERSONS ARE 
ENTERED INTO THIS RECORD. 

— IN CALIFORNIA, THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE BUREAU OF CRIMINAL 
IDENTIFICATION AND INFORMATION, OUR STATE CRIMINAL JUSTICE DATA 
CENTER, COMPLETED A SURVEY DURING 1983 THAT DISCOVERED 70,000 
MISSING CHILDREN IN CALIFORNIA REPORTED TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES. 
(SURVEY OF 13 LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES THAT REPRESENTED 25 PERCENT 
OF THE STATE POPULATION (SEE SEC. 11114 PC). ALSO, BETWEEN 1979 
AND 1983 WE HAVE 553 UNIDENTIFIED PERSONS, JOHN OR JANE DOE'S, 

OF WHICH 40 PERCENT ARE JUVENILES. OF THESE 40 PERCENT JUVENILES, 
65 PERCENT ARE MALES. 'OF THE 70',000 MISSING JUVENILES, 20,000 
ARE STILL MISSING AFTER 30 DAYS. 

— IN 1983 THE lOS ANGELES SHERIFF'S OFFICE RECORDED A TOTAL OF 
4,202 CHILDREN MISSING. IN 20 PERCENT OF THESE CASES THE MISSING 
CHILD IS NEVER LOCATED OR RECOVERED. RUNAWAYS ACCOUNTED FOR 80 
PERCENT OF THESE CASES WHILE 10 PERCENT WERE NON-CUSTODIAL ABDUCTIONS, 
AND THE REMAINDER INCLUDED STRANGER ABDUCTIONS OR OTHER TYPES. 
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— IN 1982 THE LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT RESPONDED TO 3,863 
MISSING JUVENILE REPORTS. OF THESE, 1,553 WERE BOYS AND 2,310 
WERE GIRLS DOES NOT INCLUDE KIDNAPPINGS OR PARENTAL ABDUCTIONS. 

— IN 1983 THE SAN FRANCISCO POLICE DEPARTMENT LOGGED 2,938 MISSING 
PERSONS REPORTS OF WHICH 1,764 OR 60 PERCENT ARE JUVENILES. 

— THE SAN DIEGO SHERIFF'S DEPARTMENT REPORTED 1,211 CHILDREN MISSING 
IN 1983 WITH 224 NEVER RECOVERED. IN 1982 THEY RECORDED 870 CHILDREN 
MISSING WITH 110 OF THESE CHILPREN NEVER FOUND. 

— AND FINALLY, THE ALAMEDA COUNTY SHERIFF'S DEPARTi-itNT REPORTS 1,040 
MISSINC CHILDREN DURING 1983. 

WE NEED TO KEEP P! MIND THAT THESE STATISTICS FOR CALIFORNIA ARE 
BASED UPON CRIMES REPORTED TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES AND SUFFERS 
FROM UNDER-REPORTING. THESE FIGURES ARE, THEREFORE, CONSERVATIVE. 

YOUR LEADERSHIP IN THE FORM OF H.R. 4971 IS AN EXCELLENT 
ATTEMPT TO DEAL WITH THE TRAGEDY OF MISSING CHILDREN. THIS LEGISLATION 
IS THE NEXT SENSIBLE AND NECESSARY STEP FOLLOWING THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE MISSING CHILDREN'S ACT IN 1982 AND THE PARENTAL KIDNAPPING 
PREVENTION ACT IN 1980. H.R. 4971 WQULD PROVIDE THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE 
FEDERAL EFFORT TO. ASSIST MISSING CHILDREN. IT WILL GO A LONG WAY IN 
REOUCING THE ROADBLOCKS TO LOCATING MISSING CHILDREN. THIS LEGISLATION 
WILL PLAY AN IMPORTANT ROLE IN ASSISTING STATE OR LOCAL SERVICES WHICH 
ARE NOW FRAGMENTED, EPISODIC, OR NON-EXISTENT. 

STATE AND "LOCAL AGENCIES NEED FEDERAL LEADERSHIP AND DIRECTION. 
THIS FEDERAL ROLE MUST INDUCE STATES TO TAKE ACTION. IT SHOULD SET 
GENERA.' GUIDELINES AND SUGGEST PROGRAMS, COORDINATE ASSISTANCE IN 
INTER-STATE CASES, PROVIDE TRAINING, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, PROVIDE 
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SUPPORT FOR ESSENTIAL RESEARCH, BUT MOST IMPORTANTLY OF ALL, CLEAR 
LEADERSHIP IS NEEDED IN PRACTICAL EFFORTS TO REDUCE THE INCIDENCE OF 
MISSING CHILDREN AND TO RECOVER LONG-TERM MISSING CHILDREN. 

I WOULD RECOMMEND THAT YOU CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONS TO 
H.R. 4971: 

1. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT SHOULD BE PLACED WITHIN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, MOST LIKELY WITH THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AS H.R. 4300 SPECIFIED. 
MISSING CHILDREN IS PRIMARILY A LAW ENFORCEMENT PROBLEM. 
EXPANDED INTER-STATE SEARCHES, INTER-AGENCY COORDINATION 

AND COMMUNICATION, TRAINING, AND THE EXPERTISE TO ASSIST 
STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES CAN BEST BE ACCOMPLISHED WITH 
FEDERAL LEADERSHIP FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

2. INSTEAD OF A "COMPETITIVE" GRANT PROGRAM I WOULD SUGGEST 
A "CATEGORICAL" GRANT PROGRAM THAT IS BASED UPON 
DEMONSTRATED NEED OR THE AT-RISK POPULATION. 

3. PROVIDE AS MUCH FUNDING AS POSSIBLE UNDER THIS ACT TO 
STATES FOR DIRECT SERVICES AND PROGRAMS TO MISSING CHILDREN. 

4. SPECIFY WITHIN THE LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE TRAINING AND 
INFORMATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT, LAWYERS, 
JUDGES, MEDICAL, AND SCHOOL PERSONNEL, AND ALSO PARENTS. 

CALIFORNIA IS VERY ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT YOUR EFFORTS ON BEHALF OF 
MISSING CHILDREN AND STRONGLY SUPPORTS THE IMPLEMENTATION OF H.R. 4971. 
THE MAJOR ISSUE HERE IS OUR COMMITTMENT TO OUR CHILDRENS SAFETY, AND 
SUPPORT TO FAMILIES. GIVE CHILDREN A CHANCE TO GROW-UP IN SAFETY. 
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AND NOW, I WOULD LIKE TO MAKE SOME BRIEF REMARKS ABOUT ANOTHER 
ASPECT OF H.R. 4971 -- TITLE II, SEC. 201 - THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT. 

THE JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT IS ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF 
"COOPERATIVE FEDERALISM" TO BE FOUND. THIS PROGRAM HAS PROVIDED A 
CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL POLICY FOR THE .REDUCTION OF YOUTH 
CRIME. SINCE ITS CREATION IN 1974, THE ACT HAS PROVIDED NEEDED 
LEADERSHIP AND MOTIVATION FOR IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS AND CHANGES IN 
JUVENILE JUSTICE. I KNOW FIRST HAND THAT IN CALIFORNIA, AND IN MANY 
OTHER STATES THAT I HAVE VISITED, THAT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE JUVENILE 
JUSTICE SYSTEM ARE DUE, LARGELY, TO THIS FEDERAL JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT. 

THE PROGRAM EXPECTATIONS HAVE BEEN GENERALLY MET BY PARTICIPATING 
STATES. 

— YES, THIS ACT HAS INSPIRED THE REMOVAL OF STATUS OFFENDERS, 
NEGLECTED, OR DEPENDENT CHILDREN FROM SECURE DETENTION FACILITIES 
AND PLACED THEM INTO MORE APPROPRIATE ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS. IN 
FACT, WE HAVE REDUCED THE NUMBER OF SUCH CHILDREN NATIONALLY BY 
82 PERCENT. 

— YES, THIS ACT HAS BEEN THE CATALYST FOR THE REMOVAL OR SEPARATION 
OF JUVENILES FROM ADULTS IN JAILS. 

— AND YES, BECAUSE OF THIS ACT STATES HAVE VIGOROUSLY PURSUED MORE 
EFFECTIVE AND CREATIVE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS. 

BUT KEEP IN MIND THE NEEDS OF OUR CHILDREN THAT REMAIN UN; 
ACCOMPLISHED: 

— 50,000 STATUS OFFENDERS, DEPENDENT, OR NEGLECTED JUVENILES 
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CONTINUE TD REMAIN HELD IN SECURE DETENTION FACILITIES. 

— - EACH YEAR ABOUT 500,000 JUVENILES CONTINUE TO BE LOCKED UP IN 
ADULT JAILS. THE AVERAGE AGE OF THESE CHILDREN IS 15 YEARS. THIS 
REMINDS ME OF CHRISTOPHER PETERMAN, A 17 YEAR OLD WHO WAS LOCKED 
IN THE BOISE, IDAHO JAIL FOR FAILING TO PAY $73.00 IN TRAFFIC 
TICKETS. OVER A 14 HOUR PERIOD HE WAS TORTURED AND EVENTUALLY 
BEATEN TO DEATH BY OTHER INMATES IN HIS CELL. 

— I THINK OF THE FACT THAT THE SUICIDE RATE FOR JUVENILES HELD IN 
ADULT JAILS IS 8 TIMES GREATER THAN THE RATE FOR THOSE HELD IN 
JUVENILE DETENTION FACILITIES. 

THE JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT HAS BEEN A VERY IMPORTANT COMPONENT OF 
CALIFORNIA'S PROGRAM DEALING WITH YOUTH CRIME. THE FUNDING PROVIDED TO 
STATES UNDER THIS PROGRAM, WHAT MANY CALL "SEED MONEY", HAS INSPIRED 
IMPORTANT TREATMENT, SERVICE, AND INTERVENTION PROGRAMS TO JUVENILES 
IN CALIFORNIA THAT INCLUDE: GANG VIOLENCE SUPPRESSION, SCHOOL SAFETY, 
RESTITUTION PROGRAMS THAT NOT ONLY IMPACT THE OFFENDER BUT AID THE 
VICTIMS OF YOUTH CRIME, CHILD ABUSE, AND OF COURSE, THE MAJOR PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES THAT I NOTED PREVIOUSLY. I WOULD CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO A 
REPORT WHICH IS ATTACHED AFTER MY .TESTIMONY THAT DISCUSSES IN DETAIL 
ADDITIONAL SUCCESSES CALIFORNIA HAS ACHIEVED UNDER THIS ACT. 

THIS ACT PROVIDES SPECIFIC AND IMPORTANT NATIONAL STANDARDS TO 
STATES FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE. WE MUST NOT BE SO SHORT-SIGHTED, NOR 
UNCARING, TO THROWAWAY OUR PAST GAINS. THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM 
REQUIRES NATIONAL LEADERSHIP WITH A FEDERAL OFFICE WITHIN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE TO BE A VOICE FOR BOTH YOUNG PERSONS IN TROUBLE 
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AND ALSO FOR OUR CITIZENS WHO ARE FEARFUL OF JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 

THE PROBLEMS WE FACE IN THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM ARE NOT STATIC. 
THE DEMANDS PLACED ON THE JUVENILE SYSTEM FOR JUSTICE ARE EVOLVING AND 
DYNAMIC. IT IS NAIVE TO BELIEVE THAT THE SUCCESSES OF YESTERDAY ARE 
SUFFICIENT TO PROVIDE OUR NATION WITH A SAFE AND PROSPEROUR FUTURE. 
ALTHOUGH THE JUSTICE SYSTEM IS LARGELY RE -ACTIVE, THE FEDERAL JUVENILE 
JUSTICE ACT IS A RARE PROGRAM THAT IS TREATING A PRO-ACTIVE SYSTEM FOR 
JUVENILES THAT IS CLEARLY A SUCCESS. 

I MUST ADMIT THAT I AM ENORMOUSLY IMPRESSED WITH TITLE II OF 
H.R. 4971. IT IS EVIDENT THAT YOU DISTINGUISHED CONGRESSMEN -UNDERSTAND 
THE NEEDS OF YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS AND THE PROBLEMS THAT STATES GRAPPLE 
WITH IN ATTEMPTING TO PROVIDE EFFECTIVE JUVENILE JUSTICE. H.R. 4971 IS 
AN EXQUISITELY FINE-TUNED LEGISLATION, ADDING IMPORTANT NEW QUALITIES, 
THAT WILL MAKE FOR A VERY SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM. THE OVERALL SCOPE OF 
TITLE II, WHETHER IT BE THE PROGRAMS GOALS AND EMPHASIS, FORMULA FOR 
SUPPORT TO STATES, THE FUNCTIONING AND STRUCTURE OF THE FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATION, TRAINING, OR COMPETITIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM, PROVIDES 
THE INGREDIENTS FOR A TRUELY OUTSTANDING PROGRAM. I WOULD RECOMMEND, 
HOWEVER, THAT A FIRST YEAR FUNDING "LEVEL OF $125,000,000 BE 
ESTABLISHED. THIS WOULD ENSURE THE SUCCESSFUL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
LEGISLATION. 

CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN HAS LONG BEEN AWARE OF THE 
IMPORTANT ROLE THIS JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT HAS PLAYED IN IMPROVING SAFETY 
IN CALIFORNIA. YOU SHOULD RECENTLY HAVE RECEIVED A PERSONAL LETTER 
FROM OUR GOVERNOR INDICATING HIS VIGOROUS SUPPORT TO REAUTHORIZE THE 
JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT. WE ENCOURAGE YOUR STRONG SUPPORT OF H.R. 4971. 

IF THERE IS ANYTHING THAT WE CAN DO IN CALIFORNIA TO ASSIST ITS 
AUTHORIZATION PLEASE LET ME KNOW. 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK TO THIS 
DISTINGUISHED SUBCOMMITTEE. 
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STAT* O* CALIFORNIA _ ._ Q«0HQB OEUHMEJlAN, flotmof 

OFFlLu OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE PLANNING ~ 
OWICE Of THE OlftECTOR 

•719 LINCOLN VlLLAOE ORIVfi. 8UIT6 602 

Sacramento, California 9M37 



March 3D, 1984 



Dear Congressman: 



Subject: Reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act will terminate on 
September 30, 1984. Since Its Inception In 1974, the JJDP Act has Inspired and 
supported Important services and programs dealing with delinquency prevention 
and Improvements In the juvenile justice system. H. R. 4971 (Andrews) provides 
for the reauthorization of this program with Important Improvements. 

It Is vital that leadership at the national level recognize and support local 
efforts In dealing with delinquency prevention and Itrprovlnq juvenile justice. 
The JJDP Act has been a valuable foundation for California in providing care 
and treatment services for juveniles. The Act has supported successful and 
needed services for minors, Including the areas of: child abuse, school 
safety, crime control and delinquency prevention, reduction of gang violence, 
drug abuse' suppression, separation of minors from adults In Jails, and 
deinstitutionalization of status offenders. 

Your support for H.R. 4971 to reauthorize the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act Is vital. A great deal has been accomplished under this 
program. We must vigorously support *our most valuable resource — our 
ch1 Idren. 

Sincerely, 

DR. MICHAEL W. AGOPIAN 

Chairman, State Advisory Group on 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

MWAich 
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REAUTHORIZATION 
OF THE 

JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 

I. P OSITION 

California supports the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (oJDP) Act. 

II. INTRODUCTION ...... 

It is of utmost importance that the federal government continue Its 
leadership role in the juvenile justice area. Federal emphasis on juvenile 
programs reinforces the importance of the greater amenability of youthful 
offenders to prevention, rehabilitation and deterrance from criminal 
benavior. It recognizes that the future of the nation rests on our 
children and 1» important tnat the juvenile justice system not become 
subservient to the adult justice system* An effective attack on the threat 
of crime requires a balance which focuses on the serious violent offenders 
yet # does not ignore the needs of young people in our society. 

California has participated in the^JJDP Act Formula Grant Program since 
1975. The State has received a total of 140 million to support local 
public and private agency projects dealing with services for juveniles. 
The State has consistently distributed a minimum of at least seventy-five 
percent (75%) of its annual allocation to local public and private agencies 
to support juvenile services. 

The availability of JJDP funds has been of great assistance to California's 
juvenile justice system. Local public and private agencies have utilized 
these funds to initiate effective pilot programs, demonstrated their 
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success, become strong competitors for local support, and In many cases, 
continued with local funding. 

Reauthorization of the JJDP Act Is of great Importance to California. 
Since FY 1982, California's allocation has been approximately $4 million 
annually* Although the amount Is small compared to the total expended In 
the state for criminal justice, it Is critical In terms of the message It 
conveys and In supplementing local funding for seryl ces .and 'treatment to 
juveniles. The funding has allowed private agencies to demonstrate their 
value In the juvenile justice system complementing public agencies to 
provide a full range of service and treatment needs for juveniles. The 
Impact of these projects results In a greater balance of appropriate 
services assisting In alleviating already crowded public juvenile 
facilities and huge caseloads carried by probation personnel. 

DISCUSSION 

A. Program Areas 

Under the JJDP program, California has consistently set aside funding 
for the following program areas: 

o Serious and Violent Juvenile Offenders 
o Child Abuse 
. o Delinquency Prevention 
o Community Corrections and Restitution 
0 Diversion 

1. Serious and Violent Juvenile Offenders 

During FY 1982, under the State Gang Violence Suppression Program 
legislation, AB 788 (Chapter 1030, 1981 Statutes), nine projects 
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•were Initiated dealing with hardcore juvenl le gang offenders. The 
program was started with $1 million of federal JJDP grant funds. 
The nine projects Include six local District Attorney operations 
and three private agencies. 



Angeles, San Diego, Santa Clara, San Joaquin, San Bernardino, and 
Sacramento, These operations concentrate on enhanced prosecution 
efforts andresources to Identify, apprehend, and prosecute gang 
members Involved In serious and violent offenses. The three 
private agencies Include: Sey Yes, Inc. (Los Angeles), City of 
Chlno (San Bernardino County), and Cleland House of Neighborly 
Services (East Los Angeles). These projects provide support and 
consultation to law enforcement; exchange Information with gang 
programs; and maintain an outreach program designed to Inform local 
law enforcement. 

Oue to the early Indication of success, for FY 1983-84 the State 
General funding shares In^Uie cost of continuing all nine projects 
with JJDP funding at a ratio of seventy-five percent (751) (State) 
and twenty-five percent (25%) (federal). 

Additionally, during FY 1983-84 three other District Attorneys 1 
operations have been Initiated 1n the counties of Orange, Santa 
Barbara, and San Francisco. These projects contain the same 
emphasis as listed above for the original six District Attorneys' 
programs, 



The six District Attorneys' operations include the counties of Los 
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• The focus of these prograns 1s to identify, apprehend, and 
prosecute gang members who are leaders of violent offenses allowing 
other juvenile programs to better deal with gang members who are 
followers and less prone to violent activities* This concept which 
1s beginning to show early success needs continued Support so that 
gang members may be guided and redirected Into positive activities. 

2* Delinquency Prevention 

> » *. ■ • 

Since Initial participation in the JJDP program, California has set 
as1ti° on an annual basis approximately thirty percent (30%) of Its 
allocation to the delinquency prevention program area. The State 
maintains that delinquency prevention activities make sense and are 
essential for early Identification of youth at risk to provide 
intervention services*. Both of these activities are effective 
prevention techniques* 

Delinquency prevention programs include: projects which Identify 
and/or directly serve the troubled but pre-delinquent youth and 
family; projects which offer wholesome alternatives to destructive 
behavior and provide guidance by responsible adults for youth at 
risk; programs which educate youth, their parents, teachers, and 
others toward beter understanding of and cooperation with the law 
and its representatives, or improve learning, parenting skills, and 
develop employment related skills to promote economic stability; 
and projects which promote the coodinatlon of community resources 
to improve services to youth* 
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* Projects funded 1n California with JJDP resources Include: 

o Juvenile Diversion and Delinquency Prevention Program - City of 
Gait Police Department 

p .Placer /Sacramento Family Intervention - Sierra Family Services 

o Work Apprenticeship Project - City of Rohnert Park, 
Department of Public Safety 

o Positive Youth Development Initiative - San Diego Youth and 
Community Services, Inc. 

o Youth Services Resource Team - City of Rldgecrest Police 
Department 

Program Coordination 

Through the efforts of the Office of Criminal Justice Planning (State 
Planning Agency) with JJDP funds, local public and private agencies are 
working together 1n a spirit of cooperation to address the Issue of 
youth crime control and delinquency prevention. The State 
Request-For-Proposals (RFP) for both FY 1982 and 1983 required letters 
and/or memoranda of understanding between private organizations and 
local public agencies which clearly Indicated support by the public 
agency primarily responlble for juvenile offenders as well as a 
commitment to refer cases to the private agency project. 

This requirement allowed an opportunity for public agencies to work 
with and assign appropriate cases to private agencies resulting 1n 
better overall treatment and services for juveniles* 
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AREAS REQUIRING FURTHER ASSISTANCE 

Although California has made good progress under the JJDP program, there 
remain issues which still need attention. These issues are: 

A. Alcohol and Drug Abuse In the Schools 

California has initiated a program to begin addressing this problem. 
State Legislation, AB 1983 (Chapter 952, 1983 Statutes), establishes 
the Suppression of Drug Abuse in Schools Program; Arv appropriation of 
$1.9 million is available for projects to be operated jointly by local 
school districts and law enforcement. 

The interest in the program has prompted California to allocate FY 1983 
JJDP funds Identified for the Research and Evaluation program category. 
With this meager beginning, any success emanating from this program can 
be shared and should be supplemented with JJDP funding. 

B. School Violence 

Violence and vandalism 1n the schools have become an Increasing concern 
for educators and the public. Acts of violence and vandalism are 
occurring with more frequency and intensity than in the past. In some 
schools, problems have escalated to such a degree their effectiveness 
as learning institutions has been destroyed. The primary function of a 
• school system is ':o educate its students. To accomplish this, the 
safety and security of students and teachers nust be guaranteed. 

The general public in California exercised its concern by passing 
Proposition 8 1n June 1983. One part of that Proposition is entitled, 
"Right to Safe Schools". It states: 
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"All students and staff of public primary elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools have the Inalien- 
able right to attend campuses which are safe, secure 
and peaceful." 

C. Victim Assistance 

Victim assistance services 1s an Inportant Issue nationwide. In 
California, with the passage of Proposition 8, t "The Victims Bill of 
Rights", the general public has expressed Its desire* The concern for 
victims and their rights within the criminal justice system have been 
overlooked and a recognition of their need for services 1i overdue. 

California has been the leader In establishing a program to compensate 
victims of crime. Its program was started 1n 1965. Therefore, 1t 1s 
an established program which 1s appropriate to supplement with JJOP 
funding as 1t applies to victims of juvenile offenses. 

0. Development of Alternatives for Juvenile Offenders 

The State needs assistance 1n the development of good alternatives to 
incarceration for approprlate.juvenl le offenders. The best alternative 
1s one that 1s least restrictive, yet Instills a sense of 
responsibility 1n the juveniles for their errant act. A restitution or 
public service program has that positive impact and 1s of value in 
reinforcing accountability and responsibility. 

Although this is not a new idea, the extent of Its use 1s rare. 
However, the passage of Proposition 8 1n California necesitates the 
development of juvenile offender restitution programs. Section 28(b)* 
of Proposition 8 states: 
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"It 1s the unequivocal Intention of the People of the 
State of California that all persons who suffer losses 
as a result of criminal activity shall have the right 
to restitution from the persons convicted of the crimes 
fop losses they suffer. 

"Restitution shall be ordered from the convicted persons 
1n every case regardless of the sentence, or disposition 
* Imposed 1n which a crime victim suffers a loss, unless 
compelling and extraordinary reasons exist to the 
contrary. The Legislature shall adopt provisions to 
Implement this section during the calendar year follow- 
ing adoption of this section". 

E. Program for Status Offenders 

Juvenile Justice personnel statewide seem to be in accord that there 1$ 
a lack of programs for status offenders, specifically runaways. Secure 
detention of status offenders Is prohibited by both the JJDP Act and 
the State Welfare and Institutions Code. 

• 

Runaways cause concern for law enforcement, parents, the public and a 
concern for their own safety. They are often preyed upon by Illegal 
profiteers In prostitution and pornography. 

Services need to be developed which deal with juveniles who are 
offenders only because of their age. Continued lack of services will 
contribute to a potential group of adult offenders. 
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RECOMMENDED revisions to the jjdp act 

California recommends the reauthorization of the JJDP Act. The State also 
recommends the following revisions; 

A. The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention be an 
Integral part of the U. S. Department of Justice and the Administrator 
be appointed by the Attorney General. 

B. Although the federal government has definite responsibility in the 
juvenile justice area, It should refrain from mandating requirements on 
the States. This comnent refers to the requirements of 
deinstitutionalization, separation and removal. 

C. The JJDP Act be reauthorized for a period of five (5) years and the 
funding level be not less than $100 million. 

Respectfully, 



OR. MICHAEL W. AGOPfAK 1 ~ 
Chairman, California Advisory Group- on 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
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STATEMENT OF Dtt. MICHAEL W. AGOPIAN, DIRECTOR, CHILD 
STEALING RESEARCH CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Dr. Agopian. Thank you, Congressman Williams, Congressman 
Simon, and Congressman Hayes. 

On behalf of Gov. George Deukmejian, and the citizens of Califor- 
nia, I thank you for the invitation to speak to you today regarding 
missing children, and the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

You're all to be commended for conducting this hearing. Your 
leadership and vigor in meeting our national responsibility to our 
children is deeply appreciated. 

I'm the director of the Child Stealing Research Center in Los An- 
geles. Some of the committee members are aware of the most sig- 
nificant work from this program; my book, "Parental Child Steal- 
ing. 

I was also involved back ity 1976 as one of the principal draftees 
of the California legislative reforms regarding antiparental child 
abduction legislation. 

I was also invoked in the drafting with Senators Wallop and 
Cranston in drafti , ' the Parental Kidnaping Prevention Act. 

In addition, I was appointed by Gov. George Deukmejian as 
chairman of the California State Advisory Group on Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention. This State advisory group admin- 
isters the Juvenile Justice Act in our State. Therefore, I am in- 
tensely concerned with your subcommittee and its efforts to impact 
missing children and juvenile justice. 

Eight years ago this hearing would not have been held. I suspect 
that the media would not have been so interested, nor would the 
large numbers of people have attended. 

We are all aware of the Adam Walsh case, but please recognize 
that there are tens of thousands of additional Adams that are not 
so prominently reported by the media. Today the problem with 
missing children is a serious and pervasive national tragedy. The 
sorrow that parents endure when a child is missing poses an unfair 
test of courage. This is a unique pain. It inflicts a deep and open 
wound that drains a parent s love, stamina, hope, and also fi- 
nances. The danger and abuse that our children experience today 
is a national disgrace. 

California has become an enticing environment for missing chil- 
dren. In northern California we have San Francisco and Berkeley, 
with the Haight-Ashbury district, which still attracts many juve- 
niles. 

In southern California we have the appeal of the famous Holly- 
wood area. These two regions are strong magnets for not only Cali- 
fornia juveniles, but also youths from other States. Yet whatever 
the lure that brings children to California, our primary concern is 
what happens to these children. 

The problems faced by children who are missing are shocking. 
Young, naive, unable to support themselves, are afraid to ask for 
help, will easily fall into the clutches of kiddy hawks to be used for 
pornography. They're used by pimps, and others, for prostitution 
and sexual exploitation. These children also fall along the way into 
drug use, and are victims of regular physical assaults. 
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And as we've seen here with videotapes, and heard testimony 
previously by parents of missing children, the ultimate horror of 
never finding a missing child, or sadly, when those children are 
found, they're dead. 

The children who are fortunate enough to be recovered or res- 
cued are often scarred and damaged, both physically aud emotion- 
ally. The volume of missing children is a clear signal tiiat we have 
the seeds for a true epidemic. 

Although there are some statistical problems with determining 
the exact number of missing children, there is general agreement 
among professionals regarding the following profile. 

There are almost 2 million children reported missing each year 
in the United States. Approximately 75,000 children are abducted 
each year by a noncustodial parent. As of November 1983 the FBI's 
National Crime Information Center [NCIC] missing children's file 
contained a total of 26,887 reports of which over 19,000 are juve* 
niles, an astonishing 72 percent. 

It's also important to know that only 10 percent of all missing 
persons are entered into this record. 

In California, the Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal 
Identification and Information, our State's criminal justice data 
center, completed a survey during 1983 that discovered 70,000 miss- 
ing children in California reported to law enforcement agencies. 

Also, between 1979 and 1983 we have 553 unidentified persons, 
John or Jane Does, of which 40 percent are juveniles. Of these 40 
percent juveniles, 65 percent are males. Of the 70,000 missing juve- 
niles, 20,000 are still missing after 30 days. And I think this under- 
scores the important consideration when we talk of the total 
amount of missing children being in large part runaways. 

This final point. That of the 70,000 missing children, 20,000 are 
still missing after 30 days. This gives us a little tighter picture of 
the true number of missing children. 

In 1983 a Los Angeles sheriffs office recorded a total of 4,202 
missing children. In 20 percent of these cases the missing child is 
never located or recovered. Runaways accounted for 8 percent of 
these cases, while 10 percent were noncustodial abductions. And 
the remainder were stranger-to-stranger abductions. 

In 1982 the Los Angeles Police Department responded to 3,863 
missing juvenile reports. Of these, 1,553 were boys, and 2,310 were 
girls. This figure, 3,863 reported by the Los Angeles City Police De- 
partment, does not include noncustodial abductions, or traditional 
kidnappings. 

In 1983 the San Francisco Police Department logged 2,938 miss- 
ing persons reports, of which just over 1,700, or 60 percent, are ju- 
veniles. 

The San Diego Sheriffs Department reported 1,211 children 
missing in 1983, with 224 of these children never recovered. 

In 1982 they recorded 870 children missing, with 110 of this 
number never recovered. 

And, finally, the Alameda County Sheriffs Department, which 
encompasses the area surrounding Oakland, reports 1,040 missing 
children during 1980. 

We need to keep in mind that these statistics for California are 
based upon crimes reported to law enforcement agencies, and, 
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therefore, suffer from underreporting. These figures are, therefore, 
conservative. 

Your leadership in the form of H.R. 4971 is an excellent attempt 
to deal with the tragedy of missing children. This legislation is the 
next sensible, and necessary step, following the implementation of 
the Missing Children's Act of 1982, and the Parental Kidnapping 
Prevention Act in 1980. 

H.R. 4971 will provide the first comprehensive Federal effort to 
assist missing children. It will go a long way in reducing the road- 
blocks for locating missing children. 

This legislation, I feel, will play an important role in assisting 
State or local services which are now fragmented, episodic, or non- 
existent. State and local agencies need Federal leadership and di- 
rection. 

This Federal role must induce States to take action. It should set 
general guidelines, and suggest model programs, coordinate assist- 
ance in interstate cases, provide training, technical assistance, pro- 
vide support for essential research, but most importantly of all, it 
must provide clear leadership in needed practical efforts to reduce 
the incidents of missing children, and to recover long-term missing 
children. 

I would recommend that you consider the following additions to 
H.R. 4971. First, that the administration of the act should be 
placed within the Department of Justice. Most likely, the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, as H.R. 4300 speci- 
fied. 

Missing children is primarily a law enforcement problem, ex- 
panded interstate searches, interagency coordination and communi- 
cation, training and the expertise to assist state and local agencies, 
can best be accomplished with federal leadership from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Second, instead of a competitive grant program I would suggest a 
categorical grant program that is based upon demonstrated need, 
or the at risk population. 

Third, I feel that we need to provide as much funding as possible 
under this act to States for direct services and programs to missing 
children. 

And fourth, and finally, I'd like you to consider that we specify 
within the legislation to provide training and informational pro- 
grams for law enforcement, lawyers, judges, medical and school 
personnel, and also parents and children. 

California is very enthusiastic about your efforts on behalf of 
missing children, and strongly supports the implementation of H.R. 
4971. The mcgor issue here is our commitment to our children, chil- 
dren safety, and support of families. 

What we re asking you at the Federal level to provide is the op- 
portunity for parents to raise their children in a safe environment. 

And now 1^ like to make some brief remarks about another 
aspect of H.R. 4971, title II, section 201, the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act. 

I will try to summarize and make this short, recognizing the 
limits on time, and also the principal thrust of the hearings today. 

The Juvenile Justice Act is one of the finest examples of coopera- 
tive federalism to be found. This program has provided a clear and 
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comprehensive national policy for the reduction of youth crime. 
Since its creation in 1974 the act has provided needed leadership 
and motivation for important improvement and changes in juvenile 
justice. 

I know first hand in California, and in many other States that 1 
visited, that improvements in the juvenile justice system are due 
largely to this Federal Juvenile Justice Act. The program expecta- 
tions have been generally met by those participating States. 

Yes, this Act has inspired the removal of status offenders, ne- 
glected or dependent children from secure detention facilities, and 
placed them into more appropriate alternative programs. In fact, 
we have reduced the number of such children nationally by 82 per- 
cent. 

Yes, this act has inspired the removal of status offenders, ne- 
juveniles from adults in jails and, yes, because of this act, States 
have vigorously pursued moix effective and creative delinquency 
prevention programs. 

But keep in mind the needs of our children that remain unac- 
complished. Fifty thousand status offenders, dependent, or neglect- 
ed children, continue to remain held in secure detention facilities. 
Each year about 500,000 juveniles continue to be locked up in adult 
jails. The average age of these children is 15 years. 

And this reminds me of Christopher Peterman, the 17-year old 
who was locked in a Boise, ID jail for failing to pay $73 in traffic 
fines. Over a 14-hour period he was beaten, tortured, and killed by 
other inmates in his cell. 

I think of the fact that the suicide rate for juveniles held in adult 
jails is eight times greater than the rate for those held in juvenile 
detention facilities. 

The act provides specific and important national standards for 
States. To provide juvenile justice programs we must not be so 
short sighted nor uncaring to throw away our past gains. The juve- 
nile justice system requires national leadership with a Federal 
office in the Department of Justice to be a voice both for young 
persons in trouble and also for our citizens and victims who are 
fearful of juvenile criminals. 

The problems we face in the juvenile justice system are not 
static. The demands placed on the juvenile justice system are evolv- 
ing and dynamic. It is naive to believe that the success of yesterday 
will be sufficient to provide our Nation with a safe and prosperous 
future. 

Although the juvenile justice system is largely reactive, the Fed* 
eral Juvenile Justice Act is a rare program that is creating a 
proactive system for juveniles that is clearly a success. 

I must admit that I am enormously impressed with title II of 
H.R. 4971. It is evident that you distinguished Congressmen under- 
stand the needs of youthful offenders, and the problems that States 
grapple with, in attempting to provide effective juvenile justice. 

H.R. 4971 is an exquisitely fine-tuned legislation, adding impor- 
tant new qualities that will make for a very successful program. 

The overall scope of title II, whether it be the program's goals 
and emphasis, formula, or support for States, the functioning struc- 
ture of the Federal administration, training, or competitive re- 
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search program, provides the ingredients for a truly outstanding 
program. 

I recommend, however, that a first year funding level of approxi- 
mately $125 million be established. This would insure the success- 
ful implementation of the legislation. 

And, finally, California Gov. George Deukmejian has long been 
aware of the important role that the Juvenile Justice Act has 
played in improving safety in California. 

You should recently have received a letter, a personal letter, I 
might add, from our Governor indicating his vigorous support to 
reauthorize the Juvenile Justice Act. 

We encourage your strong support of H.R. 4971. If there's any- 
thing that we can do in California to assist its authorization, please 
let me know. And, again, let me emphasize that both components 
of H.R. 4971, the Missing Children's Act, and also the Juvenile Jus- 
tice Act, are very impressive legislative proposals. We are strongly 
supportive of that legislation. Very enthusiastic to assist you Con- 
gressmen in the approval of that legislation, and we'd be nappy to 
work with you to meet that end. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much, Dr. Agopian. And it's a sub- 
stantial statement. It's specific, and I appreciate it. 

Just one brief question. How is your Child Stealing Research 
Center funded? 

Dr. Agopian. The Child Stealing Research Center essentially has 
been raising private funds, and also fortunately, because I have 
been linked as a university professor, we do recruit a good many 
graduate students to basically get a lot of work done, and hold 
down costs essentially. 

Mr. Simon. But you're basically a wholly independent entity that 
you or others have created? 

Dr. Agopian. It's an independent research program that looks 
into primarily child custody abduction problems, ^nd parental 
child abductions. And, also missing children. 

We receive funding from private donations, through small grant 
programs, and as I have mentioned, we are fortunate enough to es- 
sentially hook in with a graduate student component. 

Mr. Williams. I thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. You know, Doctor, one of the conceptions that the 
public has about missing or abducted children, they usually think 
that strangers are the ones who do most of the abducting. 

Could you tell us just briefly, based on your own experiences in 
California, what experience do children encounter from parental 
abductions? 

Dr. Agopian. Well, I have just completed a study for the Interna- 
tional Law and Psychiatry Association, looking at the impact on 
victims of parental abduction. And what we've discovered is that 
there are— we spoke with children who have been abducted and re- 
covered. What we found basically is there are two very distinct 
types of trauma that children endure. 
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The children that we spoke with, at length I might add, for the 
study, were 11 years of age or younger. And thats interesting to 
note because 83 percent of the children who are abducted by par- 
ents are between 2 years of age, and 11 years of age. 

I might also add that we find only 50 percent of the children 
from custodial abductions. And that is a very, very optimistic re- 
covery rate. 

As you heard here previously, Congressman Hayes, the hits that 
we've had that have emanated from the Adam movie, have been 
custodial abductions. The cold trail that we follow is the stranger- 
to-stranger abductions. 

The problems that these children in custodial abductions face, as 
I mentioned, are two distinct traumas. 

First of all, we discovered that there's what we call short term— 
there's a trauma— a profile of trauma these children endure that is 
distinct to what we call short-term abductions; 6 months or less. 
The trauma that these short term abduction children experience 
has to do with sleeping disorders. They have to do with fearfulness. 
They have to do with longing for their parents. They have to do 
with nervous conditions that tend to develop in these children. 

But the important thing that gives us hope and optimism with 
short-term abductions, Congressman Hayes, is that we found they 
tend to be transitory. The short-term abduction traumas tend to 
dissipate in 3 to 4 months after the recovery of the children. 

What I want you to be carefully aware of is the fact that in the 
long-term abductions, 6 months or longer, we see really serious 
damage to children. We see children who suffer from nightmares. 
Children who are distrustful, who lie. Children who have been 
turned around what some people call, what some professionals call, 
the Stockholm syndrome. Who have been turned around and iden- 
tify with the offending parent, and have a loyalty to the offending 
parent. 

We have children with these long-term abductions who have 
been kept out of school, and have learning disorders. 

And finally, and unfortunately, the problem that we have with 
these long-term abductions is that it's more difficult to turn around 
the trauma, the impact, th r j negative repercussions these children 
endure. One of the difficulties is these children are stolen at such 
young years that they don't have a stable lifestyle, and they don't 
know their rightful parents. All they know is life on the run as a 
sidekick to a fugitive parent. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate your 
testimony, and particularly your suggestions for additions and 
changes in the legislation before us. Some of your suggestions have 
already been incorporated into the legislation, and we 11 give every 
consideration to your other suggestions. 

We also appreciate your kind words toward those who drafted 
the bill. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Agopian. Again, thank you very much. And one last note. I 
would like to thank all of you for your commitment your hard 
work, the sacrifices you've made, and also your staff director who 
has really done a terrific job in assisting all of the people at the 
local levels who are so far away from the hub of the action in 
Washington. 
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And I reallv know that we're going to make a better life for the 
children. We re going to make a safer place for parents to raise 
their children because of your hard work. Thank you very much 
for that. 

Mr. Williams. Our thanks. 

Our next witness is Lenora Cartright, commissioner of the depart- 
ment of human resources here in the city of Chicago. 

Ms. Cartright, we appreciate your attendance here today, and 
please proceed. 

[Prepared statement of Lenora T. Cartright follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Lenora T. Cartright, Commissioner, City of Chicago, 
Department of Human Services 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am Lenora T. Cartright, a 
member of Mayor Harold Washington's cabinet and I am pleased to be representing 
him here today. 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify about a problem which concerns us 
deeply. Perhaps the only thing more tragic than violence against children is a socie- 
ty which allows this violence to occur. Our children are our most valuable resource, 
they represent our future— our plans, our hopes and our dreams. If we cannot pro- 
tect them and rive them a safe, nealthful environment in which to grow, then little 
else that we accomplish is important. 

The passage of the Missing Children's Act in 1982 was an important first step in 
addressing tnis growing proBlem. However, serious deficiencies are still present in 
our system to locate missing children. We support this new legislation as it is aimed 
at remedying two basic problems which seriously hinder child searches. Searches 
are not successful because too little information is provided and they are initiated 
too late. 

As commissioner of the city's Human Service Agency for the past five years I can 
attest to the severity and complexity of this problems. While others have empha- 
sized the law enforcement aspects to this problem, from my perspective as a social 
service administrator, I view this problem in a larger context, one which analyzes 
the family and the current economic and social conditions which have impacted the 
family. Families in large urban centers such as Chicago have been severely affected 
by the economic recession and massive reductions in Federal aid and support. The 
traditional family as we used to know it no longer exists. The new "urban" family 
which has taken its place is more and more likely to be headed by a single woman 
who most often is out of the home a significant portion of the day to support her 
children. 

This fact has implications for two basic reasons. The single mother is often the 
center of a domestic dispute which may lead to the kidnapping of the child. Second- 
ly the single mother is often without the necessary supports within the community 
that can provide the protective services necessary to keep her child safe. Lack of 
sufficient child care and after school programs are serious problems. We cannot seri- 
ously address the problem of missing children unless we are willing to take a hard 
look at what the underlying causes of this problem may be. Violence against chil- 
dren is reprehensible, but ignoring the needs and concerns of the child and his 
family only contributes to the problem. 

There is no question that better coordination of activities and information will 
contribute significantly to solving this problem. However, there must be a commit- 
ment by the Federal Government that human suffering and family problems are 
within their preview and that the necessary supports and resources are allocated to 
sustain and strengthen our most basic institution, the family. 

Let me provide a brief overview of what is happening in the city of Chicago. In 
1983, of the 16,667 reported missing cases, 11,329 or 68 percent were on missing ju- 
veniles. Significant efforts to address the problem of missing children by the city of 
Chicago include: 

1. A computerized storage and information retrievable system on all reported 
missing children locally, which is maintained by the police department; 

2. All juveniles are systematically reported missing to the National Crime Infor- 
mation Center [N.C.I.C.J; t „ t „. „ . . „ 

tf. Prevention programs such as the Volunteer Youth Finger Printing Program de- 
signed to assist parents in maintaining their own personal records of their children 
that may aid the police in cases of lost or missing children. Since September 1983, a 
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total of 6,500 children have been fingerprinted at 805 area schools. Also through the 
Chicago Police Department, community services school visitation unit are the officer 
friendly program and preventive programs which emphasize rules of safety and in- 
creased awareness of danger. ■ ... j 

The Chicago Department of Human Services operates the largest early child de- 
velopment program in the Nation. Each day this program serves nearly 20,000 chil- 
dren, coming from more than 16,000 families, in more than 350 head start and title 
XX centers located throughout Chicago. These centers are directed to preschool chil- 
dren, early elementary school age children and even infants and toddlers. 

In responding to the problems of the missing child, the department will sponsor a 
child safety month. One of the goals of this effort will be to re-emphasize the policy 
that only those individuals, who have been specifically identified and listed by par- 
ents at the time of enrollment, will be allowed or permitted to collect the child at 
the end of the program day, or for that matter at any other time during the oper- 
ation of the center. ^ . , c . .... 

Additionally, the department will encourage the operating centers to foster within 
parents a growing consciousness of the problems of the missing child and engage 
their participation in locally administered voluntary fingerprinting efforts, and 
parent and child educational awareness programs and workshops. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to make these remarks. The missing 
child" is an urgent concern which requires immediate congressional action. You are 
to be commended for your continuing support to these children. 

STATEMENT OF LENORA T. CARTRIGHT, COMMISSIONER, CITY 
OF CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Cartright. Good morning. Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, I am Lenora Cartright, commissioner of the depart- 
ment of human services. And I am pleased to be representing 
Mayor Harold Washington here this morning. 

As an advocate for children's rights, I appreciate the opportunity 
to testify about a problem which concerns all of us deeply. Perhaps 
the only thing more tragic than violence against children is a socie- 
ty which allows this violence to occur. 

Our children are a valuable resource. They represent our future, 
our plans, our hopes, and our dreams. If we cannot protect them, 
and give them a safe, healthful environment in which to grow, 
then little else that we accomplish is important. 

As commissioner of the city's human services agency for the past 
5 years, I can attest to the severity and complexity of this problem. 
While others have emphasized the law enforcement aspects to this 
problem, from my perspective as a social service administrator, I 
view this problem in a larger context. One which analyzes the 
family, and the current economic and social conditions which have 
impacted the family. 

Families in large urban centers such as Chicago have been se- 
verely affected by the economic recession, and massive reductions 
in Federal aid and support. The traditional family as we used to 
know it no longer exists. The new urban family which has taken its 
place is more and more likely to be headed by a single woman who 
most often is out of the home a significant portion of the day to 
support her children. 

This fact has implications for two basic reasons. The single 
mother is often the center of a domestic dispute which may lead to 
the kidnapping of the child. 

Second, the single mother is often without the necessary sup- 
ports within the community that can provide the protective serv- 
ices necessary to keep her child safe. 
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Lack of sufficient child care and after school programs are seri- 
ous problems. We cannot seriously address the problem of missing 
children unless we are willing to take a hard look at what the un- 
derlying c 'uses of this problem may be. 

Violenct against children is reprehensible, true, but ignoring the 
needs and concerns of the child and his family can only contribute 
to the problem. 

There is no question that better coordination of activities and in- 
formation will contribute significantly to solving this problem. 
However, there must be a commitment by the Federal Government 
that human suffering and family problems are within its purvue, 
and that the necessary support and resources are allocated to sus- 
tain and strengthen our most basic institution, the family. 

Let me provide a brief overview of what is happening in the city 
of Chicago, and these statistics come from the police department. 

In 1983, of the 16,667 reported missing person cases, 11,329, or 68 
percent were on missing juveniles. Significant efforts to address the 
problem of missing children by the city of Chicago include: 

First, a computerized storage and information retrieval system 
on all reported missing children locally, which is maintained by 
the police department; 

Second, all juveniles are systematically reported missing to the 
National Crime Information Center; 

Third, prevention programs such as the Volunteer Youth Finger- 
printing Program designed to assist parents in maintaining their 
own personal records of their children that may aid the police in 
cases of lost or missing children. 

Since September 1983 a total of 6,500 children have been finger- 
printed at 805 area schools. Also through the Chicago Police De- 
partment Community Services School Visitation Unit are the offi- 
cer friendly program, and preventive programs which emphasize 
rules of safety, and increase awareness of danger. 

The Chicago Department of Human Services operates the largest 
early child development program in the Nation, Each day this pro- 
gram serves nearly 20,000 children coming from more than 16,000 
families in more than 350 Headstart and title 20 centers located 
throughout Chicago. 

These centers are directed to preschool children, and early ele- 
mentary school-age children, and even infants and toddlers. And 
we have had attempts from those other than family members, or 
designated persons, to remove these children from the centers, 

In responding to the problems of a missing child, the department 
will sponsor child safety month. One of the goals of this effort 
would be to reemphasize the policy that only those individuals who 
have been specifically identified and listed by parents at the time 
of enrollment will be allowed or permitted to collect the child at 
the end of the program day. Or for that matter, at any other time 
during the operation of the center. 

We also are very careful about finding out the marital status, 
whether separation, divorce, child custody, placement, or whatever. 

Additionally, the department will encourage the operating cen- 
ters to foster within parents a growing consciousness of the prob- 
lem of the missing child, this entire issue, and engage their partici- 
pation in locally administered voluntary fingerprinting efforts, and 
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«arent and child educational awareness programs, and workshops. 
Ife're involved with the local media in these activities. 
Thank you for giving me, a social service provider, the opportuni- 
ty to make these remarks. The missing child is an urgent concern 
which requires immediate congressional action. All of you are to be 
commended for your continuing support to our children. 
Thank you. , 
Mr. Williams. Thank you very much, Ms. Cartnght. We appreci- 
ate you being here, your kind words, and good advice, and particu- 
larly your concern and work on this issue. § f 

Before I turn to my colleagues for questions I'm going to— I m 
sorry to announce I'm going to have to take a leave for the rest of 
the hearing in order that I might be home for my daughter's 13th 
birthday party tonight. My daughter will be home tonight. I say 
that with some certainty, but not without some anxiety because of 
the testimony we've heard today. , . 

But with continued hard work such as has been exemplified by 
all of the witnesses here today, with the continued leadership of 
Congressman Simon, and with an even greater commitment from 
the other Members of Congress, all the 13-year-old daughters will 
join all of their brothers and sisters in their own homes for their 
own birthday parties this year, and in the years ahead. 

And it's a vital and good effort. And it's one that requires a Fed- 
eral response. We all Know that the Federal Government, as has 
been said so many times, cannot do everything. There are some 
things that the Federal Government can do, and has not yet begun 
to do. And developing a response to this serious dilemma is one of 
the tasks which the Federal Government has not yet set out upon. 

Because, Paul, of your good leadership, because of the excellent 
response that you have made to the parents who have appealed to 
you, and to others throughout the country, we are about to embark 
the Federal Government on developing a national response to this 
serious issue. t 

I'm delighted to follow Paul s leadership in doing what I can to 
assist in that effort. 
And now I turn the chair over to my colleague, Paul Simon. 
Mr. Simon. I thank you very much. I am grateful to my col- 
league from Montana who took time out to come here. It was not 
on his schedule. And I appreciate his interest. Thank you very, 
very much. , . 

And let me just commend you, Commissioner. It s the kind of a 
program that makes a world of difference. Who knows how much 
abuse you've prevented, how many kids have been helped. I just 

think it's great. . . 

And I'm going to be talking to Mayor Washington again today on 
another matter, and I'm going to tell him he was well represented 
here today. We appreciate your good work. 
Ms. Cartright. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Hayes. § , 

Mr. Hayes. Since you're going to see him there you might tell 
him ditto, too, what you've said about Ms. Cartright's testimony. 
Just one question. I noticed in your 

Mr. Simon. I thought you wanted me to tell him you were doing 
a good job? 
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Mr. Hayes. No. 

I noticed in your testimony you have statistics that you said you 
got from the police department where some 11,329 cases, or 60 per- 
cent of the total, were missing juveniles. 

I just wondered if there are any statistics available— atatistics 
available that would give us some picture as to what tlie recovery 
rate is of either police department of missing juveniles? 

Ms. Cartright. I was interested in getting that, Congressman, 
and also seeing those missing juveniles, where they're located, and 
the relationship with a lot of the other agencies and organizations 
here in the city. I'd be very glad to go back to our research depart- 
ment and continue that communication, and get you some addition- 
al information. 

Mr. Hayes. I would be interested in that. 

Ms. Cartright. I live in the First Congressional District. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very much, Commissioner. 

And I'm going to call our last two witnesses, both to join us here; 
Robert Ward, deputy chief of police for criminal investigations, In- 
dianapolis Police Department, and James Zagel, director, Illinois 
Department of Law Enforcement. 

And I understand Mr. Ward has someone accompanying him. 
You're welcome to pull up a chair there if you care to, otherwise, 
you will 

And let me apologize to the two of these witnesses. The witnesses 
have been so good that we're running over our original time. And 
I, unfortunately, also am running late for another meeting right 
now. I'm going to stay for part of your testimony, and I'm going to 
walk out. It will not be because I disagree with anything anyone of 
the three of you might say. 

Mr. Ward. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT WARD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF POLICE FOR 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS, INDIANAPOLIS POLICE DEPART- 
MENT, INDIANAPOLIS, IN, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES ZAGEL, DI- 
RECTOR, ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF LAW ENFORCEMENT, CHI- 
CAGO, IL; JOE ST. JOHN, SUPERVISOR, MISSING PERSONS UNIT 

Mr. Ward. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak to you today on a topic of 
great importance, that being missing children. 

Our missing persons unit is comprised of one supervisor, Sgt. Joe 
St. John, who is with me today, and four police investigators, plus 
a civilian investigative aide. 

I would like to give you a brief example of what happens when a 
civilian calls our department to report a missing child. The investi- 
gative aide determines if the child is under or over 11 years of age. 
If the child is under 11 years of age she assigns the case as a miss- 
ing person. She takes the information over the phone, obtains all 
pertinent information of the incident. She'll make a teletype inci- 
dent report, prepare an interdepartment report to the Communica- 
tions Center supervisor instructing him to broadcast physical de- 
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scriptions, clothing description, date and time last seen, and any 
suspect or vehicle informat ion, if possible. 

A uniformed district (\ricer is also sent to the complainant's ad- 
dress. The case is assigned to a detective for immediate investiga- 
tion. As a matter of fact, our missing person detectives usually re- 
spond to the scene as well. 

If a child is over 11 years of age she assigns the case usually— 
and I'd like to emphasize usually— as a runaway. At least one 
parent or guardian is required to come into the missing person 
office, sign the report, and bring with them a recent photograph of 
the child. That case is assigned to a detective right away similar to 
that as our missing cases. 

If any doubt exists whether a report should be taken or not 
taken, the general rule is to take it. The missing person supervisor, 
I might add, is on call 24 hours a day, who will determine if the 
complaint is valid. 

All cases remain active until the individual is located. 

When a runaway child is located the investigator counsels with 
the individual and parent before determination is made to send the 
child either to court, released to parent, or referred to an alternate 
social program. Counseling is a method of screening for child abuse 
or neglect as a cause of leaving home in the first place. 

As a result of this policy, a sex for hire ring was broken recently 
with the indictment of 30 individuals involving young male prosti- 
tutes. 

I think we've heard testimony just about all day from every wit- 
ness we've had today about children who run away and get on the 
city streets no matter what city in America it is, and end up in 
some type of illegal activity. Usually it's sexually related, homosex- 
ual, or heterosexual. It doesn't make much difference. 

We are starting in Indianapolis to ask our children we pick up 
for runaways "why are you running away?" And they are telling 
us some pretty gruesome stories. 

We have continuous investigations going on now involving child 
abuse, sexual exploitation, incestual relationships at home. So it is 
a monumental problem. 

In September 1982 a Marion County agency program was formed 
to deal with the expanding problems of runaway and missing chil- 
dren. The problem is coordinated with the Indianapolis Police De- 
partment, and four participating police agencies that border 
Indianapolis. 

The Indianapolis Police Department publishes a monthly bulletin 
composed of 10 photographs of runaway or missing children sub- 
mitted by the participating agencies. These bulletins are given to 
district uniformed officers and detectives who display them in 
schools, business locations, shopping centers, et cetera, where chil- 
dren we feel may be hanging out or seen. 

These agencies meet each month, or send a representative each 
month, to share juvenile related problems that they have. 

In 1983 an Indianapolis Police Department investigated 149 re- 
ports of missing children under the age of 11 years old. All 149 
children have been located and returned home. 

There were 1,627 reported runaways under the age of 18; 1,584 
have been recovered, leaving 43 that are still missing. 
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We would like to attribute our success to several factors. One 
would be that I feel Indianapolis is a conservative and stable com- 
munity, with many neighborhood crime watch programs which are 
really the eyes and ears of the police. 

Also, rapid police response. We've heard time and time again 
today rapid police response is really the first step if we're going to 
find these children. It's like any police investigation, the sooner 
you get to the scene of the crime the quicker and more likely you 
are to solve that crime. 

We recently had a missing 9-year-bld child in the vicinity of an 
Army post in Indianapolis, on the northeast side. Well over 100 
people gathered together to look for this child. This mass of orga- 
nized people, along with the police, and I might add the news 
media, which added greatly to the success of finding the child, 
searched the entire night. The child was finally found the next 
morning unharmed. He had just drifted away from home. 

We are supportive of Congressman Simon's bill. It is our opinion 
that the national pooling of information regarding missing children 
is long overdue. We view this bill as hope to parents of missing 
children. After all, hope is the most sustaining weapon parents 
have when it comes to missing children. 

We'd like to feel the people of Indianapolis realize that missing 
children in any criminal act is just not a police problem, but it's a 
community problem. 

That's the end of my statement. Sgt. St. John and myself are 
more than willing to answer any questions you might have. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Zagel. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES ZAGEL, DIRECTOR, ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW ENFORCEMENT, CHICAGO, IL 

Mr. Zagel. I would like to have a report, several copies of which 
have been given to the subcommittee, stand as my statement. This 
is a report to the Illinois General Assembly on missing young 
adults. This is a joint report issued by my department, and by the 
Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority, which is a council 
which includes chiefs of police. In this case, the chief of police of 
Peoria, and Fred Rice, the Chicago Police Superintendent, judges of 
circuit courts, the attorney general of Illinois, various State's attor- 
neys, and private citizens. 

Mr. Simon. We do have a copy of your report 

Mr. Zagel. Yes. 

Mr. Simon [continuing]. And will be made a part of the record of 
this hearing. 

[Report referred to appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. Zagel. I do, however, wish to add a few brief observations of 
my own. And I do so from the perspective of a fairly exhaustive 
study of the problem as a whole. 

In Illinois we do have comprehensive statewide information net- 
works. In 1982 there were 20,000 missing persons registered on our 
network; 10,000 of them were juveniles, and 9,000 were adults. And 
there are some rounding, of course. 
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Through 198a, with the exception of the last month oi figures, 
19,000, almost 20, were juveniles this year, significantly outnum- 
bering adults. There are 12,213 juveniles; 7,672 adults. 

The figures just about parallel the Chicago Police Department 
figures for the city of Chicago. The city of Chicago averages about 
11,300 missing juveniles a year, and about 5,200 missing adults. 

The Chicago Police Department does not participate fully in the 
leads program, so you might in order to get a scope of the problem 
take a cumulative figure between the State leads system, and the 
Chicago system, and perhaps deduct 5 or 6 percent tor common en- 
tries, and get an idea of its scope. 

We are, as a result of this report, working closely with the Chica- 
go Police Department to increase their use of the lead system. 

What we found in our hearings, and we had hearings all over 
this State, and did a great deal of research, is that the problem di- 
vides itself into two categories. But however the problem is ad- 
dressed, we have made clear in the report that more information is 
required. We don't know the scope. 

I notice the graphics you have here. I have numbers on them. 
One particularly, abduction by strangers, which is a principal con- 
cern, correctly, in my opinion, has a question mark for a number 
we don't know. 

As far as investigation of police practices in this State, we found 
that with respect to children of tender age, that is to say, the age 
of 13 or below, and in some cases 14 or below, we heard very few 
complaints. In fact, we heard none about police response. 

We also learned, of course, of the existence of a comprehensive 
data system within the State. Our hearings led us to focus not so 
much on police practices, but on various programs with the design 
to educate parents. Child information packets with the photos of 
the children are included. Child fingerprinting programs. 

Some of the witnesses before us said that these programs were 
bad programs because they will add a false sense of security. And 
while I think that is a possibility in some cases, it was the opinion 
of the authority as a whole that the programs were valuable be- 
cause they alerted parents to the fact that the first line of defense 
against the missing child is the parent. 

With respect to children above 13 or 14, we discovered some in* 
teresting attitudes. First of all, the statutory definition of children, 
which is contained in the Illinois lav, and which is mirrored in the 
proposal before this committee, is one in which — with which many 
parents do not concur. 

The fact of the matter is if you live at home it does not matter 
what your age is, your parents consider you their child. 

And, in fact, we heard testimony of witnesses who testified about 
essentially adults who were missing, and the police efforts, in some 
cases nonefforts, to find them. 

We also spoke at great length about runaways. We had many 
parents advocate full FBI searches for any runaway, something 
which is not advocated in the bill. 

We also found that a significant problem are runaways who are 
not missing. That is to say, the parents know where the children 
are, and what they want is they want a police officer to bring the 
child home. 
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In many cases, they did not understand that this, in a large 
number of situations, may result in violence against the police offi- 
cer, against the child. 

We also found witnesses who regarded children who had gone 
over to religious cults as missing. 

And then lastly we dealt with the problem of throwaways, which 
is something—probably the grimmest phenomenon we discovered, 
and those are children who are not really runaways; they're chil- 
dren who are cast off, or discarded by their parents. 

All of this thing, all of these issues, really go beyond the scope of 
missing children, the issue that this subcommittee is trying to ad- 
dress. But— and certainly beyond the scope of the issues that we 
were trying to address at the authority. 

But the fact of the matter is is that there's no denying the an- 
guish, and the real pain felt by parento in these cases, as well as in 
the more traditional missing children cases. 

We had some concerns about police procedure. There seem to be 
in the case of many witnesses a faith bordering on the religious 
about the computer. We had many witnesses who would come for- 
ward and say 'if my child's name had been in the computer then 
my child would have been found." Computers do not find people. 
Police officers, and other people, find the individuals. What the 
computer will do is will tell you what you found. 

The same practice is followed with stolen cars. If you found the 
car you can check, but the computer will not find the car for you, 
and it won't find a child. 

The fact is is that the computerized data bases will not meet the 
expectations that I feel exist in the public, but the fact of the 
matter is, the systems that we have both in this State, and nation- 
ally, are underused, even in the present configurations, and more 
use should be made of them. 

We are, in my own department, making revisions to improve the 
handling of missing children. 

The concern that we have is that we do not want to have happen 
with missing children what has happened with stolen vehicles. And 
that is that we automatically issue so many reports that people 
begin to ignore them. 

One of the problems of the media programs, which now have tre- 
mendous impact, of flashing pictures of missing children on the 
screen, is that they are new, and people pay attention to them. 
When they cease to be new, when they adversely affect the ratings, 
and they go off, the value of the program will disappear. 

And even if the networks are perfectly willing to take the loss in 
rath gs to flash these pictures on the screen, the truth is that after 
a while the senses of the public are dulled. 

Flyers for wanted persons are always very helpful, but their 
value is, in terms of results, relatively minor. 
Another factor we found were that initial investigations made a 
reat deal of difference in how the police perceived the cases, and 
ow they were handled. 

The major issue we were trying to address is how you distinguish 
between a runaway and an abductee. We found out that we were 
statistically unable to construct a profile to do so. 
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But we did notice at some police departments— which of course, 
some police departments, I have to say, don't need to make a dis- 
tinction between runaway and abductees because they have the 
same form of investigation for both. 

But in any case, whether you investigate on the grounds of an 
individual as an abductee, or whether you investigate simply be- 
cause a person is missing, we found that the principal distinction 
between departments that did a great deal of work, and those de- 
partments that did a more perfunctory job, had to do with what 
you did after the initial interview with the person who is reporting 
the individual missing. , 

Many police departments get a report from a parent; they inter- 
view the parent, and that is the end of their investigation. 

We have found in many cases that it is necessary to go beyond 
the parent. In some cases the parents are ignorant of their chil- 
dren s interests, ideas, and plans. In some cases parents abuse chil- 
dren, and will not tell you the truth. And in some cases the parents 
are in such a state of shock, and dismay, that although they re per- 
fectly willing to tell you the truth, they're simply emotionally 
unable to do so. 

It is important, therefore, to interview not merely parents, but 
friends, to go to schools, and to see where problems might exist to 
get some kind of hint where a runaway might have gone. 

Incidentally, from a policy planning point of view, this is where 
estimates such as those that are on the board become crucial. 

We have taken an estimate that to go beyond the initial inter- 
view, say, with a parent in a typical missing child case, it will take 
an investigator about 3 hours. Some more; some less. 

If you take the maximum estimates that are bandied about in 
this country about which there is general disagreement that 
they're at least a little too high, you are talking about the equiva- 
lent throughout this country of 6,600,000 hours of investigative 
work. To translate that into officers, you're talking about 3,300 ad- 
ditional officers, which at an average cost, I would say, in this 
country about $66 million. . 

The fact of the matter is that a great deal of this work, 1 think, 
is being done now. I think the costs— as additional costs, are gross- 
ly overestimated. I think the problem is smaller, and I think its 
cost is not unmanageable. I think, frankly, much of the work is al- 
ready being done. 

But information about the scope of the problem, and the means 
to meet it, are crucial, particularly in a country which has thou- 
sands of independent police departments. And this, I think, is the 
value of the proposals before the committee today. 

I add two small caveats. The first is that I think it is important 
that people in government do not promise too much by legislation. 
Although I share with Mr. Williams the desire that all 13 year old 
children return home tonight, no matter what this Congress does, 
and no matter what I do, I do not think we will be able to achieve 

that goal. ,...„, , 

Nothing we do after the child is missing will be as good as not 
having a child missing at all. Do not send a message to parents 
which says, "don't worry about the children because the police, or 
the FBI, or the computer will find them." 
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Even with unlimited resources, we won't be able to do so. It is a 
problem for everyone, not just for legislators and the police. 

Second, we really have to do much more as a society to quell the 
dangers that children face. When I was growing up in this city if I 
had run away from home ,30 years ago about the worst that would 
have happened to me is I would have gotten cold if it was the 
winter; I would have gotten hungry; and I might have gotten anx- 
ious. And certainly my parents would have been distraught. 

Today, we have serial murders, child pornography, widespread 
drug use. We have been too tolerant of the decline in morality, and 
the horror that befalls many children is one part of the price we 
pay for our tolerance. 

Also, as a technical matter, we have found that certain laws, par- 
ticularly those in the State of Illinois, have made it in some cases 
extremely difficult to conduct searches for missing children. Stat- 
utes have passed in the name of children's rights, and although the 
statutes contain many meritorious provisions, they have in some 
cases made it difficult for the police to properly handle missing 
children cases. 

Confidentiality rules which cover the patients in mental institu- 
tions make it sometimes very difficult to find out if a child is incar- 
cerated, or held in a mental institution. 

In addition to that, there are some cases in which police have 
reasonable grounds, if not probable cause, to believe that a child — a 
particular child is being held in a— against that child's will because 
we do not have probable cause; the fourth amendment restricts our 
efforts in search and seizure. 

What also must be considered, I think, by the Congress is the 
possibility, if not of modifying the fourth amendment exclusionary 
rule of at least modifying fourth amendment restrictions in cases 
when what are being searched for are missing children. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you v?ry much. 

Could you advise as to whether or not in your department, or 
any other department in the State of Illinois, that there is any data 
in the statistics to give some indication as to the ratio of recovery 
of missing people, particularly juveniles? 

Mr. Zagel. Well, generally speaking, the rule we found, and I'm 
rounding off, is about 85 percent of missing persons voluntarily 
return. The vast majority of other missing persons are found. 

There were, I think, in one instance we cite in the city of Chica- 
go the— in the case of 17 to 21 year olds of the thousands of cases 
reported in the city of Chicago from January 1, 1981 through the 
end of November 1983, there were only 13 that remained missing. 
As I say, the majority, about 85 percent return home within 10 
days of their disappearance. 

And one of the things that— and I might add this; I suppose goes 
a little beyond your question— but one of the things that bothers 
me about organizations that cite inflated figures about the number 
of children that are missing is that from my prospective it seems to 
me unnecessary. 

To me, if instead of 5,000 children missing there are 200 children 
missing that still is not an acceptable number that we ought to go 
through. And the fact the police do a good job, and we find all but 
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a very small percentage of the children were missing, does not 
mean that we ought to be satisfied with that result if it can be im- 
proved. 

Mr. Hayes. Let me say as a member of the subcommittee, and a 
pinch hitter's rule on human resources, we've benefited by excel- 
lent testimony here today. All, to my knowledge, who have testi- 
fied, have expressed support for H.R. 4971 dealing with missing 
children. 

I'm sure Congressman Anderson, and Congressman Savage both, 
and I know I do as a member of the committee, appreciate your 
support. But I think we must underscore the fact that passage of 
legislation social in nature is extremely difficult this year. 

The deficit spending set for the military, as has been expressed 
here, is not viewed with favor on the part of my colleagues in Con- 
gress. I know that, as you all have expressed, this is a problem that 
is growing; needs not just local or State attention, but needs the 
attention of our Federal Government. 

Those of us who are supportive of H.R. 4971 will be pushing, but 
your help, particularly with your people in Congress, may be the 
kind of push that might help this proposed legislation come into 
fruition. 

I want to close out this hearing by expressing my sincere thanks 
on the part of the committee for the excellence of the testimony 
that you've given here; for sharing your time with us; and your 
participation. It's all been helpful. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Hon. Ike F • Andrews 



U.S. House of Representatives unm.™ 
2201 Ray burn HOB 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Iket 

This week many of us watched the re-airing of the T.V» movie 
•Adam" based on the abduction and murder of a six-year-old child. 
The story was tragic in and of itself, but when viewed as 
representative *>f thousands of similar cases that occur in this 
country every y«.»r, the situation is horrifying. 

The original airing of "Adam" last fall has brought greater 
attention to the problem of missing children. The story 
demonstrates both the terrible fate that awaits many of our 
children and the agony of parents and family who either suffer 
such an experience or simply do not know what has become of a 
missing child. 

The National Fingerprint Center For Missing Children offers one 
helpful approach to this problem* The non-profit organisation 
provides a centralised record of fingerprints to help law 
enforcement officials identify missing children* I am enclosing a 
brochure describing the center, which you may wish to bring to the 
attention of your constituents who are conoerned with this 
problem. 

With best wishes, 1 am 



Sincerely * 




Member of Congress 



HLV/td 
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Let ut know when your community it finger* 
printing. We'll beiiad to work with you to set up 
• collection tabtt for cards and fee* to bt sent to 
tht center. Bulk malting will be paid for by the 
water, if they have been approved by the National 
Fingerprint Center For Mlttinf Children In ad* 
vane*. 

We need your help to make this a national 
success. 100.000 mining children each year is 
100.000 to many! The more cards we have on file, 
the more successful we can be in identifying 
missing children each year! Our brochures are 
only $5.00 per 100. Your gifts are appreciated and 
tax deductible. 



PARENTS WRITTEN SIGNATURE MUST SI 
EITHER ON THE FINGERPRINT CARD OR 
THE ATTACHED "PARENTAL PERMISSION" 
CARD. 

FORTANT PAPERS. 

Make checks or money orders payable to i 

NATIONAL FINGERPRINT CENTER FOR 
MISSING CHILDREN . 
P.O. Sox US 

Klrttvlllt,Ml.Wjri 63501 
I1S42M277 



Endorsed by (he Missouri Dept. of public Safety 
endorsed by the Missouri Police Chiefs Assoc., inc. 
Endorsed by the Missouri Sheriffs 1 Anoc. 
Endorsed by Ft. Worth. TX. Police Department 
Endorsed by The Auxiliary to the American 
Osteopathic Association 

♦Member of Missouri Crime prevention 
Association 

•Member of Kir ksvilie Chember of Commerce 
•Associate Member • International Assoc, of 

Chiefs of police 
•Member National Sheriff!* Assoc. 



This brochure may not be reproduced with* 
out the written consent of the National Finger- 
print Center For Missing Children 



Natlonsl Fingerprint Center 
For Misting Children 
ANot-FwProfltCorp. 




TAKE TIME TO CARE! 

NATIONAL FINGERPRINT CENTER 
FOR MISSING CHILDREN 
P.O. BOX 116 
KIRKSVILLEi MISSOURI 43601 
ttt42?*Itf? 



REGISTER YOUR 



WHAT I8TME NATIONAL FINGERPRINT 
CENTER FOR MISSING CHILDREN? 

We «rc • non-profit corporation formed for 
the purpose of classifying and filing children'! 
fingerprints In order to atiiit both parents and lew 
et.forcement in the identification of mining 
children throughout the United Statet. 

We are independent and not associated with 
any law enforcement agency. 

Our goal it to have every child registered with 
the center until age II. 

Classification meant to analyte each finger- 
print end to assign a letter or numerical value to 
each pattern. There are 640,000 possible 
classifications of a set of fingerprints. A formule 
is calculated to represent the prints from both 
hands. 

This classification, or formule is called the 
"Henry System of Classification", and Is the 
ume used by lew enforcement agencies across the 

country. 

In addition to the Henry System, the 20 digit 
N.C.I.C classification ts entered into our com- 
puter Along with the child's full name, sex, race, 
alood type, hair and eye color, and btrthdete, 

WHY SHOULD | WANT MY CHILD*! 
FINGERPRINT CARD R Kit STEREO AT THE 
NATIONAL FINGERPRINT CENTER FOR 
MISSINQ CHILDREN? 

1. Some communities an fingerprinting on one 
cerd and sending the card home with the 
parents. This does not provide the parents with 
(he maximum benefit and security that they are 
teexlng. 

2. These cards may get lost, damaged, and may 
not be classifiable. It takes training, prectica 
end patience to obtain good, classifiable 
fingerprints from children. 

3. If a set of fingerprints cannot be classified, 
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TODAY! TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE! 



they cannot be searched by the Henry System 
through our flies for e positive identification. 
Only when e professional classifier begins to 
classify a set of prints, do you know If you 
heve prints that will positively Identify your 
child In time of need. 

4. We feet that parents should know before any- 
thing happens to the child, that they heve 
classified prints on file at the center that wilt 
not be lost or damaged. 

5. A separate file is provided for palm prints for 
children under the age of S. Parents can sub- 
mit actual fingerprints on these children later 
at no additional charge. 

6. By providing a centrally located, non-profit 
center for this fingerprint information, we can 
compare fingerprints and assist law enforce- 
ment agencies from across the country In the 
identification of mining children. 

7. When a child it reported missing by a parent, 
e notation it made on our computer to reduce 
our search when information comes in. All 
information can then be immediately placed 
Into the N.C.I.C. network thet alerts taw 
enforcement agencies throughout the country 
by local law enforcement agencies. 

t. No time is wasted! Alt cards are classified 
promptly upon their receipt, or returned and 
asked to be resubmitted at no charge. 

9, Security measures have been implemented to 
protect all cards and computer Information. 



WHO HAS ACCESS TO THE INFORMATION? 

This non-profit corporation was formed for 
sole purpose of identifying missing children. Only 
carefully screened employees at the center have 
access. These filet are not kept for any type of 
criminal Investigation or identification. 

WE WORK WfTH PARENTAL PERMISSION 

1, A parent or parenti sign the fingerprint card ■ 
before sending It to the National Fingerprint 
Center For Missing Children, 



2. A parent notifies the center if his or her child is 
missing. 

3. When we match a child on file with finger, 
prims that have been sent by tew enforcement, 
the center confirms thet it has been previously 
notified by the parent, or we confirm wtih the 
parent that his or her child is actually mining 
before giving out the identification of that 
child. 

4. If parents wish to use oaly our classification 
service, and do not want the center to maintain 
any Information on file, they may mail the 
8x1 signed card, along with a wrtttea request 
for the fingerprint card to be returned to them 
at toon at It Is classified. The $3.50 fee must 
accompany the card and written request. 



WHAT THE FINGERPRINT CARD MUST 
CONTAIN EBPORE SfiINQ SENT TO THE 
CENTER* 



1. We accept only the standard txt card and we 
heve our own cards available which are blank 
on the back side for palm prints, written 
comments, etc. 

2. Each card should be printed clearly or typed 
and contain) 

1. chUd's complete name 
1 Child's teg and race 

3. Child's hair and eye color 

4. Child's blood type 

5. Child's blrthdate 

6. Parent's name printed 

7. Parent's address printed 
1 Parent's phone number 

9. PARENT'S SIONATURP 
* 10. $3.50 fee per child 

DO NOT abbreviate on card. 
A one-time $3.50 fee Is charged to cover all oi 
our services until the child reaches the age of II. 
TIUs mutt accompany alt cards. Mali all I x I cards 
flat and write "Do Not Fold 1 ' on the mailing en* 
vetope. 
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April 18, 1984 



Honorable Ike Andrews , Chairman 
Hunan Resources Subconnittee 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Andrews j 

On behalf of the American Society for Adolescent 
Psychiatry, a national organisation of psychiatrists 
concerned about the physical and mental health of 
children and youth, I wish to acknowledge your leading 
role In the creation of the Missing Children's Assistance 
Act of 1983, S.2014 (H.R.4300). He wish you to know that 
we have written to numerous members of Congress urging 
their co- sponsorship and support of this measure. 

We believe that this legislation begins a trend of 
greatel sensitivity on the pert of government to the 
pressing emotional needs of many children and adolescents 
aa well as to the more obvious physical ones. As the 
leading national group of mental health professionals 
concerned primarily with adolescents, we wish you to feel 
free to call upon us should you wish our views on issues 
comino before you that are critical to adolescents. 

Please accept our congratulations for the fine work that 
you are doing in thie area. 

Sincerely yours, / 



Richard C, Marohn, M.D. 
President 

RCH/mds 
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JJruada parent Ccacljcr Association !$?CA 





J Official motion blank MOTION NUMBER 

8 OATE^t^ /,?, /f^y 

^OAt^»W^ZW^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
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HI8SIHQ CHILD REM 

Where.., the Nevada State pta i. • msmber of He. tern State Youth Service*, 
Sm^each^earf " °' youn ' ,tM8 ' " 0 »"» ***** the age of 12 are reported 

Kr:„trJn°cu.^; p ^^: teiy ioo ' oo ° ohudren a ye - r »• 

Whereas, another 20,000 to 50, 000 are snatched by strangers, 

e^ 3 ed\o* P ..^ *«. °thers are 

^fTn 8 ' the Nevada State PTA is sensitive to the needs of families of 
missing children and supports the efforts of Community, Runaway «nd vLth 
fhSeflre^bflc*" " nd th ° "'"ona! Network ofTnai.y 'aSa^ou^h'Ser vices, 

Nev " a " h»ving identified families with missing children, 
the Nevada PTA strongly urges ■ support and funding of $10 million or 
above for the Missing Children's AksistSnce Act Sn a nacioSal leva" 

Resolved, that the Missing children Act be a categorically funded program. 
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Ai nt.ii 'ii ;i in 13; r Asi30ciation 



PROPOSED MISSING C HILDREN 
AMENDMENTS TO 42 U.S.C. SSCtion 6701 S t seq. 



1. Amend t it !• of Act to; 

"Runaway. Homeless and Misting Youth". 

2. section 4701 - Add language on missing and abducted 
children to Congressional findings section. 

3. Section 6711 - Add ntw subsection (4) which provides 
for demonstration grants for: 

1) Educational activities geared towards preventing 
child abduction. 

2) Local programs assisting parents whose children 
disappear. 

3) special provision for funding a national toll 
fres phone line for uss by parents, children, 
and "spotters" (modeled on ths HHS-funded runa- 
way switchboard in Chicago). This will require 
amending the next to last sentence of Section 
5711. 

4) operation of a national technical information 
clearinghouse on missing children programs and 
services. 

6) Law enforcement, public school, and civic 
organization programs which help parents to 
collsct useful idsntifying material on their 
children (photos, prints, etc.). 

- Also add new subssction (s) which provides for 
research grants fort 

1) collection of special detailed date from 

certain statss and localities on the frequency 
of missing children reports* the use ot 
N.C.I.C., the Ic^gtn tims before children 
ars found* the invsstigati/e resources 
utilised, etc. 



NATIONAL LEGAL RESOURCE CENTER 
FOR CHILD AOVOCACY t PROTECTION 

1S0OM STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 90034 • TELEPHONE IfM) 531-2250 
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6. 



7. 



0. 



9. 
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2) Conducting a national Incidence study in which 
uniform annual aggregate re porting it made and 
national data scientifically analysed to deter- 
mint; tha actual number of U.S. children who art 
reported at sitting from bona each year, how many 
art likaly runaway*, how many art abductad by 
etrangere, hov many art victimt of parental 
kidnapping, how many children are recovered, ate. 

3) Studying the psychological conaoquoncot on 
both parentt and children of a child* t d it- 
appearance from home, both during the dis- 
appearance and after the child it recovered. 

Section $712 - Amend applicant eligibility tection to 
provide for funding any public agency or non-profit 
organization. Give preference in grantt to programt and 
organization* in which parentt play a tubttantial role. 

Section &713 - Amend latt tentence on grant prioritiet by 
alto giving priority to thote with demonttrated experience 
in providing tervicet to parentt of mitting children. 

section $71$ - Amend the provition concerning the required 
Annual Report to congrett by hhs to alto cover both thote 
ttept taken by the federal government to prevent mitting 
children at well at to help parentt locate them. 

Section S716 - Amend language on the permittible ute of 
federal funding to that mitting children program*; at well at 
runaway youth •facilitiee - can be funded. 

Section $731 - Thit tection on rettrictiont on ditcloture of 
information on individual children will need amendment, 
tince the revited Act will have to fund tome Child Pind-iike 
program*, in which information on mitting children it 
trantferred (thit would be in violation of the emitting 
ttatutory language). 

Section $741 - I don't understand what tignificance the 
-Reorganization Plan - would have to the amendmentt propoted 
herein. 
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10. Section $751 - Add to (a) a special annual authociiation 
for missing children's programs of $3-5 million. Amend (b) 
to also require coordination with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

11. Contidsr adding now provisions for: 

1) Creating a National Advisory Board on Missing Children. 

2) Permitting Special grants to lav enforcement agencies 
for innovative investigative projects related to missing 
children. 

3) Allowing for contracts as veil as grants, 

4) Requiring advance publication in federal Register of 
proposed annual research and demonstration priorities 
in order to solicit public comment. 

5) Assuring that the HH8 Secretary provides to the Youth 
Development Bureau (YDB) adequate staff and resources to 
properly carry out its nev functions related. to missing 
children. 
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McCONNELL RELEASES 18 POINT 
FINAL TASK FORCE REPORT ON 
EXPLOITED AND MISSING CHILDREN 



eight legislative proposals for the 1984 General 
Assembly. "When the Task Force's Initiative* are 
adopted by the General Assembly. Kentucky, 
which it already the national leader in this field, wil 
be light year* ahead in its efforts to protect our 
children," NkCorinel said 

"There is no more reprehensible crime, no crime 
more deserving of serious punishment, than that of 
child expfattaa .* t vl sexual abuse," McConnett 
stated, "lurge ai . jttwernedKentuckiamtojointhe 
new Kentucky AKance for Exploited and Missing 
Children and commit themselves to better protect 
our chicken. " 

With the implementation of these recommend* 
ttons, Kentucky wil continue to be first in the nation 
on attacking the issue of the exploitation of 
children* 

Task Force proposals include: 
1. ADOPTION OF A "KENTUCKY MISSING 
CHILDREN'S ACT 

This act sets up a computerized Missing Child 
Information Center and requires all taw enforce 
ment agencies to accept and investigate afi reports 
of missing children immediately. 
2 ADOPTION OF A "CHILD SEXUAL 
ABUSE AND EXPLOITATION ACT* 
LetssUtion to alow taxpayers to donate $2 of their 
tax return to a "Child Victim's Trust Fund." which 
wilt be used to educate cWdrer. to the dangers of 
sexual abuse and exploitation. 
3. MANDATORY SENTENCING FOR 
CHILD MOLESTERS 

Legislation to make certain sexual offenses egsinst 
chfldren nonprobatabie, guaranteeing mcarcera 
Hon for molesters commensurate with the harm 
they have tnftcted by their crimes. 
4 YOUTH SERVING AGENCIES LEGIS- 
LATION 

Passagt of laws to allow al Youth Serving Agendas 
to request criminal record checks on persons ap 
plying for positions of authority over chldren. 
5. UNLAWFUL TRANSACTION WITH A 
MINOR MADE A FELONY 
Upgrade the offense of engaging in sexual activity 
with a minor to feiony status. 

Other recomrnendations include initiating "call 
back" programs to notify parents when a child (ails 
to appear at school, providing "body safety" pro 
grams to educate children about sexual abuse, and 
continuing the child fingerprinting programs which 
McConnett has initiated in aX 120 Kentucky 
counties. 

The final recommendation of t he Task Force is to 
establish the Kentucky Alienee t * Exploited and 
Missing Children, an organization of concerned 
citizens who wfl implement the recommendations 
of the report. 



McConnett announce* find report 

The release of the Kentucky Task Force on 
Exploited and Missing Children's final report in tate 
September has been yetted with overwhelming 
support from the members of the press and general 
publk. The Courier Journal, whose response paral- 
leled most other commonwealth newspapers, said 
that the "leyslattve . . packagr should be quickly 
considered and passed next year. Let Kentucky 
lead the nation." 

With t he report's rebate, most of the Task Force's 
objectives have been realized. The work of the 
Task Force wfl now be carried on by the newly 
formed Kentucky Afliance for Exploited and Mus- 
ing Children. 

When he released the report. Jefferson County 
Judge/Executive Mitch McConnet) noted that Jet 
fer ton County has been the national leader m this 
field since he formed the Exploited and Missing 
Child Unit in 19tt>, and that the Kentucky T«k 
Force has taken these accomplishments statewide 
under his chairmanship 

"We have seen people from all parts of the com 
rnonwcalth work together to eliminate this threat to 
our children," McConnett stated "There has been a 
dramatic increase in public awareness and outrage 
toward these crimes, which previously resulted m 
little more than a slap on the wrist for child moles 
ters We have witnessed a dramatic movement 
toward harsh punishment for child molesting 
offenses" 

The fmaJ report on (hp work of the Kentucky 
Task Force makes 18 recommendations for the 
further fight against child exploitation, including 
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Jim Collation of 
Madlaonvllh and 
Mitch McConntll 
converting after 
the July Task 
Fovea hearing 
In PaducaK 



GET FINGERPRINTED - 
GET A CONE 

Sines tht Kentucky Te*k Forct on Exploited and 
Missing Children was started laat year, there has 
been an overwhelming response to the group's 
effort* to establish fameipilnt ing proyama around 
the state. 

Program sponsors have ranged from Urge 
corporation* audi as t he Winn-Dixie yocery chain 
to smal service poupe conaietmg of only a handful 
of people. In Madieonvile, the fingerprinting pro> 
gram seems to have developed a flavor (lavors?) el 
it* own under the leadership of beat Baskln- 
Robbint Ice Cream Parlor owner, Jim Calahan. 

According to Calahan, the marriage of hi* ice 
cream parlor and the local ltngrpi kit i ng proyam 
were a natural. "The key toe successful program is 
to have a location with access to thechfltfren. What 
couWbebettertrtan an ice cream *tomoVnngahot 

summer?" he asked. 
Calahan said that once he decided to get 

in volved to t he program he found It easy to get help 
from other community groups. "People'* Bank and 
Truat wa* willing to underwrite thecost of giving an 
tec cream cone to every fingerprinted chid, the 
Maditonvitte Business and Professional Women's 
Ctub donated their time and aaaiated in the record 
keeping, and the local poke department ayeedto 
do the actual fagrrprinting.* 

The first two fingerprinting session* managed to 
fingerprint a total of 690 children. Calahan said that 
rte intended to have a third aession in the faD to add 
to that number. He •aid, "The only change that wil 
be made is they would continue an experimental 
program offering polaroid picture* of a chid for a 
dofiar." 

Callahan said the decision to take pictures wee 
made because of the comment* heard from parent* 
during their first session. "A lot of parent* menti- 
oned that they didn't have current picture* of their 
children to give to police if their chid turned up 
missing. It Just seemed that if we were going to the 
t rouble of fingerprinting that we should make sure a 
current picture of the child was abo available" 

Calahan added that tht program la beginning to 
have a ripple effect. Tve been contacted by 
another BaskmRobbins owner tn Indiana about my 



program and how she could start one. Maybe I've 
started something." 

T.V. SPOT OFFERS INFORMATION 
The Chairman of the Kentucky Teak Force on 
Exploited and Missing Children, Jefferson County 
Judge/Executive Mitch McConnel, wil be featured 
in a televised public service announcement (PSA) 
to be aired across the Cornmonweahh this fal. 

The PSA wifl open with McConnel and his two 
daughters, Claire and Porter, approaching the fam 
ily car at a Jefferson County park. After the chil- 
dren enter the car, McConnell wil tell the audience, 
"like you, my children mean the world to me." 

After that statement, the camera wil dose in and 
the Judge wi briefly describe to viewers the magni- 
tude of t he exploited and nesting chldren problem. 
The 30-second spot wi close with McConnel ask- 
ing the audience to write to him in care of the 
Jefferson County Courthouse for more 
Information. 

According to McConnel. "Up to now. with the 
exception of our involvement with the fingerprint 
ing program*, the Task Force ha* been primarily 
holding hearings and gathering information. With 
this PSA, we will be sole to gs* parents information 
that they can use and reach people who we might 
normaty not be able to reach." 

The chairman added that the fal release date 
would be a big help to the PSA's effectivness. "Peo- 
ple are ready to gtt back to business with the 
opening of school and are a bft more Inclined to 
react to appeal* they hear on television in the fall. 
Another advantage is that there are more viewer* 
in the fal than in the summer," McConnel said 

The video tapes have been sent to twenty-eight 
stations including stations in Evansvile, Cincinnati 
and Huntington. 

GRANT COUNTY TEACHERS 
LEARN ABOUT TASK FORCE 

Kentucky Task Force on Exploited and Missing 
Children Chairman Mitch McConnel addressed 
over 130 Grant County teachers in Dry Ridge dur- 
ing their in service day training on August 18. 

McConnel wa* the guest of feKow Task Force 
member Dr. Otis Reed, Jr., Superintendent of 
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Grant County Schools. According to Dr. Reed, 
interest in having tht Judge speak to tht teachers 
wm generated from an irvichool fin g er p rinti n g pro- 
yam initiated last Hiring. "At tht time my only 
thought waa to havt our student* frigerprintcd, but 
tht response from tht faculty waft to strong that I 
thought rt might bt good for thtm to hoar from 
•omeone of Mitch's stature and laud of tnvofc* 
intnt," Reed seal 

McConntfs prtstntation consisted ol a screen* 
Ing of a film describing tht exploited and missing 
children problem and a dtacuatJon of how teachers 
can get involved in protecting their students. 

Afterwarox, McConnel said that the involve, 
ment of educators wil be a key to maktig real 
process in both tht prevention of exploitation and 
tht apprahtrtskm of chid exploiters. "A child 
»p«ndi a* much or more of hie or her active houn 
with a taachtr than he or she does with a parent. As 
a result, a teacher ie often in a better position to 
notice fhe warning tigt* that that a cWd » tn 
danger or has already been virtbrXsed," he 
explained. 

McConnett added that, becaise an exploiter 
might be a family member, a teacher could be the 
only person that a victimised chid could turn to for 
help. 



WtUTHETS DONATION AIDS CAUSE 

Druther's Inc. a Kentucky based fast food chain, 
became th« second major regional corporation to 
armm* Its resources to the efforts of the Kentucky 
Task Force on Exploited and Mtosing Chtfdren 
when it donated $7,500 to the group in late August. 

Durtngabritf ceremony at the Jefferson County 
Courthouse, Druther's President Thomas Heneley 
presented the check to Teak Force Chairman 
Mitch McConnel and announced the corpor a tion's 
involvement. Thischeck syrnbptttes tht Druther's 
betel that business has a stake in the communities 
in which it exists. We believe that a corporation is a 
dtisen and that we should be an active ritiren in the 
correrxinroes we ftvt in," Hensky sUtcd. 

McConnett said that the money would be used 
for a variety of purposes. "It will help pay for a radio 
Public Service Announcement, printing of a news- 
letter, and for the printing of 200,000 brochures 
which wi be distributed in Druther's 100-pkis Ken- 
tucky stores." 

McConnel noted that eerier this year the Winn- 
Dixie grocery chain had begun a fingerprinting pro- 
gram tn Hs Kentucky stores in con/unction with the 
Task Force. 



Member* of the Task 
Force at the hearing 
held in Lexington in 
June. From right to 
left: Helen Kendall* 
*nn Ron Mitch 
MeConnelL 




PUBLIC, PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
EXPANDING FINOERPfHNTlNO 

Jefferson County School Superintendent Dr. 
Donald Ingwerion, Jefferson County Judge/Exec, 
uttve Mitch McConnell and Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools Father Thomas Duerr. an- 
nounced in late August that al county students 
through the tighth grade would be fingerprinted 
during the school year. 

McConnel], who ts chairman of the Kentucky 
Task Force on Exploited end Missing Children, 
said last year's program fingerpnnted approxi 
mately 24,000 children, but this year's aoaJ would be 
80,000 students. "Last year, because the program 
was run by my staff, we only attempted to do two 
grades m the system. This year, with involvement of 
the ISthDietrktPTA, the League of Catholic PTAe 
and community volunteers, we have higher aspire 
tons," McConnel stated 

According to Sharon Soloman, the Kentucky 
State PTA's Juvenile Protection Chairman, last 



July the Ken tucky C ongress of Parent Teacher 
Associations endorsed school fingerprinting pro- 
grams, "ft seems kite there are more misting chU 

before. For that nuuon, I would recommend that 
parents get their cdedren fingerprinted," Soloman 
said 

Ingwerson added that one part of the program 
won't change this year. "A letter again wil be sent 
home to parents to inform them of the date the 
fingerprinting wfl be done in their school and that 
they can havt their chtfd withheld from tht pro- 
gram. Also.we wil make it dear to tht parents that 
t hey wil be getting t he only copy made of t he prints. 

According to McConnel, the method of having 
his staff train PTA members and other volunteers 
to administer tht fingerprintin g program has a poet 
tive side effect. "A big axtre is the involvement of 
parents and cKttene in the education of our young 
people. Hopefully, their involvement wd not end 
with this program, but wiO symbolic e beginning for 
some of these parents." 
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CHILD LURES 



A GUIDE TO PREVENT ABDUCTION 




This booklet Li sponsored by Kid Wise, i national educational effort by Ralston Purina Company's 
Breakfast Foods Division and the National Coalition for Children's Justice. 
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Ken Wooden researched and wrote this guide as an 
outgrowth of his work as an investigative reporter lor 
ABC News 20/20 and as the founder of l he Naiional 
Coalition for Children's Justice and the National Child 
Vieliin Computerized Network. The information is base J 
on interviews with convicted child molesters anil 
murderers- the experts. 

Ken Wooden has authored three books which center 
on the injitstiees sulieied by children, Hfryimj? in ilw 
Playtime of ( )thvr\ % a best seller, sieved as the basis loi 
three "Sixty Minutes" segments. Ilw i hiltlrvn of 
JonvMown is the culmination of his m\cstigaii\c woik 
for .V/ft'/vW\ and the Chnvgo Sun lioux u garnered 
a Pulitzer Pii/c nomination. His third book, soon to be 
published, l*ny-\fi\\ittii ami Xfnnlvnil ( Wtlmu is the 
result of fi\e yeais of imcsiigniiu* work. 

Woodcn's articles and books have prompted 
Congressional inquiries and legislation dealing wit It 
interstate commerce of children, the child pornography 
industry, fostei care reform and, most currently, the 
problem of missing and murdered children. 
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uv^^X^S^r, oa VP* prevention guide describes the different methods 

KEN WOODEN TO PARENTS actually used by child moiesters/murderers for the 

purpose of luring and deceiving children into leaving their 
safe environment for the uncertain and frightening one 
of the abductor. 

Knowing these lures is helpful, but equally important 
is the need to teach our children to think critically and 
act according to their own basic intuition. 

It was this combination of thought and intuition that 
saved my own daughter from a very dangerous situation* 
Her car broke down and she was walking down a nutfor 
highway in broad daylight* A car with two men stopped. 
They flashed a badge, claimed to be detectives, and 
offered to help* She told them of the car trouble, and 
they said, "Climb in!' When she opened the back door 
she saw clothes hanging from the back seat and dirty 
clothes on the floor* She knew something was wrong, and 
immediately slammed the car door* The men sped off. 
Lata; they were arrested for posing as policemen and 
raping young women. 

My daughter saved herself with quick action, based 
on her instincts and common sense. Unfortunately not 
everyone would have reacted similarly without the 
benefit of the type of information in this booklet. 

By fostering this type of critical thinking, based on 
knowledge of the following lures, many more young lives 
can be saved. 

We owe that to our children. 



Ken Wooden 
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CHILD LURES 

Following are nine lures often used by abductors and 
molesters: 

AFFECTION/LOVE The vast majority of child 
molestations and murders are committed by a person 
who is known by the child or a member of the family. 
While most children have been told to be wary of 
strangers, they are caught off guard when a relative, 
neighbor or family acquaintance makes advances. 

lUflMMIUtfi Question the motives of adults who 
seem highly interested in your kids and want to spend 4 
lot of time alone with them* Monitor the child's activities 
in youth groups, summer camps, etc. Participate in these 
activities as much as possible. 

Children from unhappy homes are especially easy 
targets for the affection/love lure. Molesters admit these 
children are to "starved for affection" that they are easy 
to seduce and abuse. 



ASSISTANCE Perpetrators will often approach a child 
and ask for some kind of help. These requests can include 
directions to a popular landmark, nearby restaurant or 
school; help in finding a lost puppy; or assistance in 
carrying an armload of packages to the cat The types of 
requests are unlimited and the perpetrators are often very 
creative and convincing In stating their needs. They may 
be disguised as a disabled person or a sweet old woman 
who needs a helping hand. 

■until! I IBM lell your child that adults should ask 
other adults for directions or help. If anyone stops to 
ask directions, your child should move out of reach, take 
two steps backward, and be ready to run* 
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AUTHORITY Tkking advantage of mo* children's 
raped for authority perpetrators will drag like police 
officers, clergy firefighters, trumt officers, etc. They 
often go as far as to war uniforms, carry badges, and 
even affix flashing lights to their can. Some Imposed 
as store detectives, accusing children of stealing and 
initructlngthem to "come with me!' 

IIHDBIQ Instruct your child to ask an 
available adult to require the apparent authority to 

Emt 0 fr 1 *^?' 5 credcnlilU ' No legitimate officer 
will be offended by this request. Impersonation lures 
can be the most difficult to detect. Exercise extreme 
caution. 



BRIBERY The age-old lure, bribery, still works. 
Younger kids may be offered candy, toys and other 
rewards. Older children may receive beer, drugs or money 
in exchang e for sexual favors. 

1 HUH MUM Be alert to new toys, gifts or money 
that haven't been given through normal family channels. 
Ask your kids where these items have come from. Teach 
your children that no one repeatedly gives presents 
without wanting something in return. 



E^O/FAME Sometimes children are promised a 
modeling job, the chance to compete in a beauty contest 
or the opportunity to star in a commercial. They are 
offered a private audition and told to keep it a secret 
from Mom and Dad. Photography and fuming sessions 
often begin harmlessly, then escalate into pornography 
and seduction. 



Chaperone your child's talent pursuits 
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EMERGENCY The emergency lure is designed to 
disarm, confuse and worry the child. Here are some 
examples: 

"Your mommy is skk and was taken to the hospital 
—come with me!' 

" Your father had a heart attack , and your mommy 
sent me to take you straight to the hospital!' 

"Your bouse is on fire and your mother is locked out. 
Do you have a house key? Hurry and come with mel" 



your children know. Tell your child that they should never 
go with anyone unless the code word has been used. 
Pre-arrange an action plan with your child in case of a 
real emergency* 

GAMES AND FUN With this lure, seemingly innocent 
play often leads to intimate bodily contact. Garnet might 
include tickling, wrestling, make-believe role playing, 
hide the quartet; or hide under the covet 

People dressed as clowns, Santa Clauses, cowboys 
and other fandful characters can capture a child's natural 
sense of fun. The "pied piper" types fascinate children 
with tricks or gimmicks. 

■uriMMitlffl Teach your children the differences 
between a "good touch" and a "bad touch!' 
Common sense should tell parents something is wrong 
when an adult consistently singles out a child for a 
playmate. Explain that certairi areas of their bodies are 
very private and encourage them to report unusual 
behavior that makes them fed uncomfortable or "bad!' 



Select a code word that only you and 
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JOBS Adolescents can be attracted by the proralscofa 
high paying or interesting job. Interviews for these jobs 
are often held in secluded locations and are advertised 
with only a post office box. 

llMllfclllP Stress to adolescents that you woutd 
pee to know where and by whom they're being 
interviewed . Share your reasons for wanting to know. 




THREATS/FEAR Some perpetrators use violent verbal 
threats, and even flash guns or knives. Or they may 
pretend to blackmail the vktim with a statement like, 
"I'm going to tdl what I saw you do!' 

DHflBEBl Tfcach your children to counter threats 
byninr^amfscreainmg. Most mobsters/murderers say 
faX?*!" !f ihetr tot*"*"* victim runs or scrums. 
A chiki who follows a pei^ ling or 

ether isolated area due to fear and the hope that 
cooperating may save him/her has lost control of the 
situation. Children who have not been paralyzed by fear 
have been excellent witnesses, resulting in the arrest and 
conviction of multi-murderers. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO 
PROTECT THEMSELVES 



Our children are marvelous beings with a greater 
memory and learning capacity than most sophisticated 
computers. By plugging into that "computer!* we can 
teach our children to save themselves and we can help bring 
perpetrators to justice. 

We suggest this approach in discussing the lures with 
your children: 

Avoid scaring them. Explain that most people 
genuinely care about children and are dedicated to 
their protection and welfare. 

Explain that missing/murdered children are an 
exception— like a house fire, and, like fire drills, 
prevention saves lives. 

Explain that each child has a basic right to body 
privacy. Aside from medical examinations, where 
you or a doctor's assistant is present, no one has 
the right to "play with!' expose or fondle a child's 
private parts. 

Encourage your child to communicate serious abuses 
to you. 

Stress that authority figures (parents, teachers, clergy, 
police, military, relatives, youth leaders, etc.) will 
not, if they are concerned about the welfare of a 
child, fondle his/her private parts or compel him/her 
to do the same. 

Stress "safety-ln-numbers"; ask them to travel with 
friends or classmates to school areas or around the 
neighborhood. 

Urge your children to think escape/survival if 
abducted. Promote critical thinking skills. 

Urge special caution toward drivers of vans; they 
have been used in some vicious crimes. 



Caution! This Is merely a guide for parents to educaf thdr chil- 
dren in a one-on-one environment. It is not designed as a mass 
communication tool for use by unskilled personnel. Group 
materials are now being developed for the Kid Wise education 
program. 
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FINAL NOTES TO PARENTS/ 
TEACHERS 



Extensive research and interviews with convicted 
molesters/murdcrcrs reveal the following trends: 



1. Children are "targeted"— They are selected before 
a molester/murderer moves in. 

2. Location is important to the molester/murderen 
Favorite hunting spots are the isolated short cuts 
that children take walking or bicycle riding to and 
from school. Avoid these routes. 

3. Typical characteristics of children who hi sbecn 
victims of molesters/inurderers include children who: 

personal habits/appearance 
appear "unkempt" or neglected 
are slight of build 

travel alone, are "loners" or are habitually out late 
at night alone 

remove themselves from the main activity area, thus 
separating themselves from easy visual or audible 
contacts with a group 

frequent video game arcades 

are very young children (ages 8-10) who smoke 
cigarettes 

family/environment 

have parents in the middle of bitter divorce 
proceedings 

have families with no religious affiliations/values 

have a single female parent who has given total trust 
of them to adult male friends 

have parents with sexually promiscuous lifestyles 

4. While most young children are uninformed about 
sex, their bodies are going through stages of 
awakening sexuality which greatly enhance the 
opportunity for seduction. Responsible sex 
education is an effective tool to combat abuse. 

BE CONCERNED if your child suddenly becomes 
withdrawn, has trouble in school, or balks at attending 
certain classes, church meetings or out-of-school activities. 
Keep the lines of communication open. Silence could 
mean that some form of molestation or attempted 
abduction has already occurred* 
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IN APPREC IATION lo Ralston Purina < oinpan>\ Uicaktast 1 oods 

Division lot \olunkviinp people, lime iiiiil lunding loi 
i he priming and distribution of (his brochure. 

lo A\ W'csiin. Vice I'tcsideut, \IK News, and 
l\eeuiivc Producer ol 20 20. toi his willingness lo make 
millions of parents aware ol i his hixKlmrc through 
national television. 

lothe I illv I ndowmcni ami Kalsion Purina 
( oinpam for providing ihc foundation corporate seed 
money lor rcscaich ami development ol ihe Child Victim 
Computerized Network. 

All ihesc people will help make this world a satci 
plaee lor children. 
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Kentucky Task Fore* on 
Exploited and Mining Children 






Deer Concerned Citizen i 

This letter brings extremely good newt. 

Houas Speaker Bobby Richardson hu introduced 
Houss Bill 486 along with 49 co-sponsors in 
the Ho us * of Represent etives. H.fi, 486 
contains all of the legislativs recommendations 
of the Kentucky Task Force on Explolcad and 
Missing Children. 

We are asking you Co do three things to help 
get this legislation pes sad. 

1. Write House Speaker Richardson thanking 
him for his sponsorship* for without 
his cooperation this would not have 
happened, 

2. Write your state representative asking 
support for H.B. 486. 

3. Write your state senator and urge 
support for H.B. 48b. 

With the eight pieces of legislation packaged 
and Introduced as one bill we have scored a 
great victory but this is not the end of the 
struggle. It is the first step. Now we must 
secure passage and we need your help. 

We will continue to keep you posted on events 
relating to H.B. 486. 

Thank you for your continued Interest in end 
support of Kentucky's children. 

Sincerely, 



Mitdh McConnell, Chairman 

Kentucky Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children 
MKt£FPJ/dko 
Enclosure 

P.S. Write your letters today I 
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Summary of House Bill 486 Dialling 
Froarsms and Statutory Changes 



— A new "Child Victims' Trust Fund 11 to finance local 
prevention programs which educate children about 
tha dangars of saxual abuaa and about tha luras 
of exploitation and which encourage parants and 
school administrators to taach children about 
"body safaty" rulas and tachniquas to ba fundad 
through a stata incoma tax raturn check-off of 
92, $4 in tha casa of joint returns; 

Claar authority that youth sarving agancias hava 
tha right to request criminal racord chacks on all 
parsons who apply for employment or voluntaar for 
positions in which thay hava suparvisory or disci- 
plinary authority ovar childran; 

A naw stata clearinghouse, callad tha "Kentucky 
Missing Child Information Center", which will 
racaiva raports on missing childran from local 
police agancias who will ba raquirad to accept, 
investigate and ralay to tha naw stata clear ing- 
housa all raports of missing childran; 

A statutory clarification that innocent child 
victims of criminal acts may now claim compenta- 
tion from tha Kantucky Crima Victims' Compans ac- 
tion Board for psychological as wall as physical 
bodily injur las; 

Statutory authority to parmit out-of-court or 

{retrial vidaotapad tastimony of childran undar 
2 years of aga to ba used as evidence in saxual 
abuaa cases; 

Upgrading tha offense of parental interference 
with custody to Class D felony status from 
misdemeanor status, thus bringing Kantucky into 
line with the majority of other states; 

Upgrading tha offense of unlawful transaction 
with a minor (where a parson knowingly induces* 
assists or causes a child to engage in a legal 
sexual activity) to Claas D felony status from 
misdemeanor status; and 

Establishment of certain sexual offenses against 
children as offenses where probation cannot be 
suspended. 

Mailing Addresses: 



State Senator _ Representative _ 

Kentucky General Assembly Kentucky General Assembly* 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
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HOW TO 
PROTECT CHILDREN 



TAKE A BITE OUT OF 



o 
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KIDS! 



They bring us such j oy But oaring for ohlldrun also brings big responsi- 
bilities, and big worries. I know— IVe got a few pups of my own. 

Tteaohere, law enforcement officers, and others who have some respon- 
sibility for the well-being of young children share parents' concerns. 

Most kids pass through childhood without ever experiencing physical 
harm. But too many of our kids are frightened or hurt by crime every 
year. Their property may be stolen or their lunch money taken. 
All ohildren are vulnerable. 

But all ohildren can be taught how to avoid trouble, how to spot trouble, 
and what to do if trouble happens to them. Not enough kids know 
these things. 

Safety and crime prevention should be a family effort. It's your Job to 
teach kids how to be safe. It's myjob to show you how. My book will get 
you started And you'll be helping me to... 



TAKE A BITE OUT OF 




For uk •»> tfe* litpt rlnitndtnt of i*>rtm»ot». U.8. OtfitiMMl Pftetltf oatt 
Wftihlif taft. D.V. KM 02 
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Talking to ohlldren about oertaln dangers to their personal safety makes many 
adults uneasy. It's difficult and painful to acknowledge that there are peopl e around 
who want to harm ohlldren. And some safety rules youll teach your ohUdren may 
seem to contradict other values, like being polite and obeying adults. 

Children have a right to know about potential threats to their safety, and what to 
do if they find themselves In trouble. Some baslo knowledge will increase their con* 
ftdenoe and self-reliance, And youH feel better knowing that they know how to oope 

when you're not around And more 
and more kids today spend time at 
home and at play alone while their 
parents are at work. 

HtalairunibwOnaroTaiiy adnlt 
oaring fbr my Jfonng children* 
Wawlaare them alone) at noma, 
la * out or in any paltfle sm. 
WotavtnforamlMtat* 

It is very Important, when teaching 
ohlldren personal safety and oautton, 
that they don*t beoome overly fright* 
ened. So, never present too much 
information at once; young children 
oant absorb a lot atone time. Ohlldren 
should know, of oourse, that the reason 
for learning and following safety rules 
is because they're loved. Rules should 
not be seen as arbitrary and adults 
should take oars to be consistent with 
the rules they teach, and practice what 
they preach. 
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BE&yonrFimsTwion 

^nfflystrengei* can be onerous strangers 
dren may be ottering threats instead. 

ttach young children what a stranger la: anyone thav do r»«t jagg yju 

Bven if children know how to avoid trouble, aomeUmes trouble— in the form of 
dangeroue strangers— may And them Children will encounter strangers when 
you're not around Moat strangers are well- meaning And not to be feared. But 
beoaue* o hlldren are trusting and vulnei^i«, they oan fail fbroffere by adulta who 
seem kind, but are not Bo, make aure your children leaxnaixd follow theeebaalo 
rules when you're not around: 

• Never aooept rides, canty, gifts, 
money, or medloine from a stranger, 

• Never get oloee to a oar If a stranger call* out 
to you for directions or anything else. It Is 
easy for a stranger to pull you into a oar, 

• Never give your name or address to a stranger. 

• Never open the door to anyone you dont know, 

• Never tell callers that you're 
home alone, Say mom or dad cant come 
to the phone, and will call back. 

• Never volunteer family vacation plans 
or other information about your home, 

•Always avoid strangers who are 
hanging around reetrooms or the 
playground and want to play with 
you or your friends, 
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WhAt About the persistent strAnger? Here's whAt the experts say you should teach 
your kids: 



• If a stranger in « oar bothers you, 
turn *nd run in the opposite direc- 
tion. It's not easy for a oat to change 
direction suddenly. 

•When frightened, run to the nearest 
person you oaxi find— a police ofnoer, 
a person working m a yard, or a 
neighborhood house or store. While 
you should Always stay Awiy from 
strangers who approach you, It's OK. 
for you to ask an Adult you do not 
know for help. 

• If a stranger tries to follow you on 
foot or tries to grab you, run away, 
scream and make lots of noise. The 
last thing a dangerous stranger 




wants is a lot of Attention. 

Kids spend a good part of their lives at school— in the QlASsroozn And on ths play- 
ground. Strangers who want to hurt children know this too. Find out what the 
^ school's policy Is for ohildren leaving 




school with Adults other thAn the par- 
ent or guardlAa Also find out whAt 
sohool security measures exist to 
Insure students 1 SAfety. Get together 
i, with other pArents if you find these 
measures lAOklng or weak, And work 
together with school officials And local 
Iaw enforcement to beef up school 
security. You wont be sorry) 
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It u norm*! and natural that children 
will spend time playing or traveling 
out of the sight of trusted and oaring 
adult* The baat way to keep trouble 
away from kids la to teaoh them to 
avoid areas and situations where trou- 
ble might lurk. Here are tome baalo 
"play it safe* rules for ohildren: 

• Never play In deserted ftreas such as 
the woods, a parking lot, an alley, 
deserted buildings, or new 
construction, 

•Always stick to the same safe route 
In traveling to and from school or a 
friend's house. 

•Always try to play or walk with 
friends. It's safer, and more fun! 



• Never play or loiter in such public 
areas as washrooms or elevators. 

• Try to wait with a friend for public 
transportation Iry to sit or stand 
near the driver on the bus. 

• Always keep doors and windows 
looked when home alone. 

• Mever display money in publlo. Carry 
money only if necessary and keep it 
In a pocket untU needed. 

•Never hitchhike. Never! 

• Never walk or play alone outside at 
night 

• Always UU s family member or other 
adult in charge where youH be at all 
times, and what time youH be home. 
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«Hanow— apo— i ipanlal pro* 
!»«•) and dangtr far chUdriL 
Soma traata art mtan tricks, 
feaoh ohlttran to throw away 
anyoAJuJyorfoodtiiiymaycal. 
laet Hurt Isutwrappa* and 
aaaladbythaeaadyooapany. 
Votuy poliao If tfaaro am any 
aaspialoostroata«Aiftdramam. 
bar, 11% always taat to aooea* 
pany younj ohUdrtn cm any 
door-to*doar aatif lly " 
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cm m a m ma* md abuse 




Let's face it. Almost all the rules and 
tips in this book about increasing chil- 
dren's personal safety nave to do with 
your two bl£ fears for ohildreru sexual 
molestation and physical harm. 

Each year an estimated 100,000 US. 
children suffer some form of sexual 
abuse. The average age of the child vic- 
tim Is 10 years old 

leaching "stranger rules" is smart, but 
not enough. In the majority of oases, 
the child sexual molester is known to 
the child and the child's family. That's 
why only a minority of abuse oases la 
reported to the police. Hie abuser is 
often a parent, relative, babysitter, or 
dose family Wend. Children may give 
in to adults' sexual advances because 
they fw losing their love, or fear their 
p unishmen t Therefore, they are espe- 
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oially vulnerable to sexual abuse by 
someone they know, like people who 
care for them regularly. Children are 
trusting and defenseless. Make sure 
you oheok carefully the referenoes of 
baby-sitters, day-care centers, and 
recreation leaders. 

A child may not reoogmze sexual 
abuse when It happens, or even know 
It's wrong, especially If the abuser la 
someone the child knows. Children 
must learn what appropriate touch- 
ing" Is. Discuss It with your chtld. 
if any children instinctively know 
what "proper distance" should be kept 
between them and other persons. 
Sometimes a child may be uncertain 
about the Intentions of another per- 
son. In this situation, children should 
know It's OIL to respond in a way that 
makes them feel safe and more com- 



fortable Children usually know that 
genuine and gentle affection la differ- 
ent from someone who tries to touch 
their genitals or fondle them in any 
way that makes them feel unsafe. 
They should pull away immediately if 
someone suggests such actions, even if 
they're offered a present as a bribe. 



Children often make up stories, but 
they rarely lie about being victims of 
sexual assault If a child tells you 
about being touched or assaulted, take 
it seriously. Your response is very 
important and will influence how the 
child will react and recover from the 
abuse. 

Stay calm. In a reassuring tone, nnd 
out as much as you can about the inci- 
dent. Explain to your child that you 
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are oonoerned about what happened 
Don't be angry. Many children feel 
guilty, as If they had provoked the 
assault Children need to be reassured 
that they are not to blame, and that 
they are right to teU you what 
happened, 

A child may need to be taken immedi- 
ately to a doctor or an emergency 
room. Sometimes the child may need 
to be M-eated for YD, and checked for 
pregnancy. 

Law enforcement, special hot-lines, or 
a child welfare agency should be con- 
tacted right away. 

Sometimes, a child may be too fright- 
ened or confused to talk directly about 
the abuse. Be alert for any change m 
behavior that might hint that the 
child has suffered a disturbing 
experience: 

• Is the child suddenly more with- 
drawn than usual, refusing to go to 
school or afraid to be alone? 

• Is the child having trouble sleeping, 
waking up with nightmares, or 
wetting the bed? 

• Is the child complaining of irritation 
of the genital areas? 



• Are there signs of increased anxiety 
or immature behavior? 

• Does the child show a marked 
change in behavior toward a relative, 
neighbor, or babysitter? 

Other Child Mbumm 
Including sexual abuse, an estimated 
one million child abuse incidents are 
reported every year, other forms of 
child abuse include physical violenoe, 
emotional cruelty and deprivation, and 
physloal neglect Bach year, an esti- 
mated 8,000 to 8,000 children die from 
oh '1 abuse, 

Ohnd abusers are persons usually 
known to the child. This means most 
oases aren't reported to authorities, 
and children continue to suffer 
because abusers are repeat offenders. 

Child abuse Is dangerous and against 
the law. Many abused children will 
grow up and victimise their families, 
and others, later in life. It is your duty 
asadtlien to report suspected casee 
of child abuse by contacting a special 
hoVltne, the police, or child wellare 
agency Immediately. The children need 
help and treatment as soon as 
possible. 



39-879 O - 85 * 11 
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TEAcmm chumum bow to respond 



How children respond to trouble will 
depend upon their age and the particu- 
lar circumstances they encounter. 

More important, however, la whether 
a child knows what to do and where to 
go when feeling threatened. 

While It is important for a child to 
know how to avoid and spot danger, It 
is also critical that a child knows how 
to respond quickly and wisely when 
confronted with trouble. Children 
should understand that there are 
many people they can depend on and 
should turn to when they feel unsafe. 

leach children that the police are 
frisndfl whose job is to protect them. If 
a polloe offioer cant be located easily, a 
child should also know to run to or 
seek out a trusted teacher, a neighbor, 
or a friend's parent when frightened 
or feeling endangered. Children ; s hould 
kn ow that they should report trouble 
rmhtawav . 





Ifeaoh children how to operate the tele- 
phone to call for emergency 
assistance. 

• They should know how to dial "0," 
*911," or other emergency numbers 
used in your area. 

• They should memorize their area 
code and phone number, and maybe a 
friend's number as well. 

• They should memorize your work 
number. 

Keep a list of emergency phone num- 
bers—like the fire department and a 
close relative's or friend's— posted 
near all ths phones in your house 
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**ha polioa and tha phe at oompany bm 
tuaad np teStfUn} How taw. They're 
tsssMag alan aantary achooi ohildran how 
ton— the t alspho w lnanemargancysit- 
nation. Parents andtaachars |m this 
gwtfaot thair ringing twdorwmatr 

Walk the neighborhood and the route traveled to 
and from schoOi, ^th your child. Pdlntout places 
to go when In trouble— like homes or certain 
stores— and unsafe areas to avoid. 

Children can be prepared to respond to trouble 
through role-playing. Make up situations and 
rehearse responses to increase the child's ability 
to act rationally and calmly. 

Ho one likes to think about ail the possible 
threats to a child* personal safety and 
well-being. But a safe child is one who 
knows what to do when trouble happens. 

"Afifaltttbartraapcmutotroublala 
mini common hbm. Like knowing 
mum to atlok 19 tar hla or her 
rigbta, and whan not to. Small chll- 
drana honld not fight back whan 
v u U m inhered fry bigger youths who 
want to taka their bika, radio, or 
other posa^slon. In this aitnation, 
a ohlld should gira in and than run 
to an adult, or older brother or sla- 
tar; and report the Incident right 
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lb increase the safety of your children, 
increase the safety of your neighbor- 
hood. Keeping your neighborhood safe 
la the responsibility of concerned 
adults working together to prevent 
crime. 

Start with yuur local law enforcement 
agencies. They can tell you what spe- 
cial crime problems your community 
may have and what you can do about 
them. They can also tell you about 
other crime prevention child safety 
programs already operating that you 
can Join, like: 





The "Helping Hand; "Block Parent; or 
"MoOruff Safe Home" program is a 
good idea. If you don't have one already, 
start one. Here's what it's about 

Neighborhood parents, grandparents, 
or other adults are recruited to volun- 
teer their homes to serve as tempo- 
rary shelters for frightened or lost 
ohlldren. Volunteers can be trained to 
aid and comfort children. A special 
sign posted in the window of their 
homes tells ohlldren this is a place to 
go when they are confronted with a 
serious problem. Local law enforce- 
ment can help in setting up a sound 
and effective program. 
Afttrtoliodlfrofraiiia 
Millions of ohlldren are home alone 
after school while parents work. 
Think about starting an after school 
program— at school, in church or in 
one of your oommunlty centers. 

Tm helping fhllra aero— Orfon 
with thsjlr Hock Horn* program, 
Thafv* |ot over 10,000 homm 

plagium b*«&pi«f«ttt*jd.* 
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Orinia Brow ontloo Omionlm 

If ore and more schools are adding 
personal safety instruction and orime 
prevention to their school agenda. 
Teaching children how to play it safe 
and what to do when they're 
threatened can and should be taught 
in all grades. The more often they hear 
that they can keep from being hurt, 
the less fearful they'll be. Children 
benefit from such instruction in the 
school and can learn a lot from 
exchanging ideas and experiences 
with their classmates. Kids can also 
learn ways to protect their property, 
skills to help them cope at home alone, 
and rules of good citizenship. If any of 
these olasses are taught fay the local 

Unhools and Um sjnfOTQs> 
meat agancioa all acrooa 
the c ountry an joining 

vontlon and pononil 
safety laotruotlan to young 
chlldr#n,Oft«n 1 thajyoall 
nponme tohelp, rvemet 
and talked to hundreds of 
thousands of young pooplo 
and ghttn thom tine and 
material* to halp thorn 
laarn thalr crime fighting 



police or sheriff's who bring along spe- 
cial puppets, coloring books, posters, 
and other teaching aids to reinforce 
their invaluable lessons. This way kids 
get to know personally the authorities 
who are there to protect them. 8ohools 
can help teachers get training in 
orime prevention techniques for ohil- 
dren. Older kids are good teachers tool 
Discuss these ideas with the ET A., 
school board, and local law enforce- 
ment authorities. Crime prevention 
can also be a part of your ohlld's orga- 
nized extracurricular activities. Orime 
prevention clubs are a good way for 
kids to be a part of their community's 
orime prevention program. 




home 
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Kookfttrol 

Organized patrols are another way of 
increasing ohlld safety in the neigh- 
borhood Parent*, grandparents, and 
other oonoerned adults volunteer to 
be observers and reporters as they 
patrol the neighborhood during the 
hours ohlidren travel to and Crom 




school. Patrollerfl keep an eye out for 
trouble, record descriptions of 
strangers and their oars, observe 
potential traffic and other hazards, 
and report all suspicious activity to 
the police or sheriff, and their 
neighbors. Being a block patroller 
doesn't require special skills or a lot 
of time— especially if you recruit a lot 
of volunteers to alternate duty. 
RfctroUers prevent many tragedies 
from occurring. They increase the 
security of their neighborhood and 
their children, and display their 
investment in both. Law enforcement 
files are full of unsolved cases of 
missing ohlidren where there are no 
clues about the child's disappearance. 
Observant block patrollers could pro- 
vide many such vital dues. Contact 
your local law enforcement agencies 
to see if they have this program in 
your area. 
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Barent Alerts 

Sometimes a kid who hunt arrived at 
school lent home tick or playing 
hooky. If something happens to 4 child 
on the way to school, parents often 
dont know until later in the day. Pre* 
clous hours are lost to law enforce- 
ment investigators when crimes are 
reported to them several hours after 
they oocur. Ueny schools have orga- 
nized volunteer parents and senior cit- 
izens who oall the parents of absent 
students to check that the children are 
somewhere safe. 



Lots of concerned parents are getting 
their children fingerprinted Remem- 
ber, fingerprints must always be 
retained by the parents or guardians, 
never by third parties. Fingerprinting 
will not prevent the tragedy of child 
abduotlon or disappearance. It may 
help law enforcement authorities 
identify children unable to identify 
themselves. 



*Asafe home and m eafc neighborhood lnoaase chlldxen , s--and erery- 
one's— eafety. Kids Imitate the actions of the adults around them 
*) get on orime prevention— 
ytrarvmhishlMwlthanU.?awibe^ 
niwventio^ and work together 
borhood1satch«Andalipajarsj|H^ 
enforcement right away.* 



TAKE A BITE OUT OF 
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Your loo4l law enforcement ag enoy is ft good plftoe to start for more information. 
Uw enforcement agencies can tall you what programs are already In plaoe in your 
area, and help you get started In orlme prevention. They can tell you which local 
olvio organisations, scouting groups, human service agencies, and schools are 
involved In crime prevention and child protection. 

Find out if your state has a orlme prevention organisation. If so, write and ask for 
information and assistance on orlme prevention activities. Also contact national 
Coalition members or their local chapters, listed on the hack page. 

The organizations listed here can provide you with specific information on child 
protection, ohild abuse and missing children: 



National Center on Child Abuee 

and Neglect 
Children* BureeiVAdminietraiion 

for Children, Youth and Ikmlliee 
OS. Department of Health and 

Human Stnrtott 
K* Bos uea 
?Je*hln<Um,D.0. 80013 

Parenta Anonymoua 

TbU free number 600/481-0363 

Ux California; 600/993-0360 

National oomminae for the Prevention 
of Child Abuee 

Box sees 

Gntoafo, niinoie 60690 



Child find, ino 

PO. Box 877 

lew Felta, Hew York 18661 
60O/461'60O6 

Tht AwtrHn a— ooiaUon 
Hattonal Legal Raeouroe Center for 

Child Advocacy and Protection 
1600 h Street, H.w. 
mahinfion, DO 80036 

National Otntar on Mlaeta* 

and Exploit*) Children 
£0. Box 00160 
mahln|ton,D.C 80004 



This book* hat own prepared by tht Ofnce of Juetlce AeaJetance. Reeearch. end StarWku tor tht Crfma Pnvn- 
tton coelnttn h « pari of an overall public tardea campaign conducted to the public intereet by the Advertiilno, 
Council, I oc m cooperation wtth tha Omce of Juetfce Aaalalanca. Reeearch. and SteiHtlc*; tha National Crime 
Prevention Council; and tha Crime Prevention CoaWton. Conauhant support eea provided by Etlen Ooldeteln, Na- 
tional Crime Prevention Council (W-OWt-J-OJARS) Special appreciation te aeknowtedgad for the voluntary aarvicet 
contributed to tha campaign by tha Dancer Frtzoarald Sample. Inc.. advert Ming agency, and by Robert A. Marcheee, 
Director of Advertising - Corporate Communication*, Aetna Ufa and Camelry, campaign coordinator. 
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THE CRIME PREVENTION COALITIOII 
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She* 
Children 



WHAT CAN YOU DO TO PROTECT YtyUII CHILDREN ? 




Teach Them.. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4, 

5, 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10 



Their full name, address and phone number. 
Bow to mXi a long distance cell (dialing *O a for 
operator). 

That a strangar is someone thay end you don't know 
vary wall* 

To navar go naar a oar witfc eomeone in it; never gat 
into a oar without your permission. 
To navar admit to anyona ovar tha phona thay ara boat 
alone. 

To navar anawar tha door whan horn* alone. Call ft neighbor ''fir 
polioa if aoBMona trlas to gat into tha house. ' 
To navar go into anyona 1 a noma without your permission. <';*M 
That no ona has tha right to touch tha* or make than faal mlali 
Thay hava tha right to say »no. B ■; mWi-, < 

To tail you whan any adult asks than to kaap a -secret." 'tMffiQNilf^ 

„*. . •. • ^l^- 




Aa A Parent, You Should, <\ 



8. 
*. 
10. 



your child 



1. Know your childJf#„£rianda t 

2. Navar laava your child ' unattended; navar U 
in tha car. 

3. Be involved in your child's activities. - . 

4. Listen whan your child tails you ha does not want to be with 
someone i there may ha a reason why. 

5. Make dear to your child whose home or oar ha may enter. 

6. Notice when someone shows your child a great deal of attention, . 
and find out why. 

7. Be lensitive to any changes in your child 1 s behavior or attitudes. 
Encourage open communication. Never belittle any fear or concern 
your child may express to you* 

Hava your child 1 s fingerprints taken; know where to. locate dental 
records. 



Take a photograph of your child each year (four times per year 
for children under age two) • 

H*ve a sat plan with your child in case of an emergency. 



OHifornlM Oftk»: 12AU W. Olymplo Blvd., Lot AnfStos, OA 00084 • UUB) 4784806 
Jfsw lb* k Ottlm P.O. Boa 488, Pound BiajSj, WT IpQTO • (014)7044040 
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AMERICA'S MISSING CHILDREN 



•Each % /$*t in this country 1.8 million children are reported missing. 

Approximately 1 million of these children are runaways 
or "throwaways, " 

At least one hundred thousand children are the victims 
of parental kidnappings. 

Twenty to fifty thousand children disappear each year 
and their cases remain unsolved for at least a year. 
Included in this group are the victims of stranger 
abductions, murder and abuse victims, children taken 
to be raised by unknown individuals and some runaways. 



In the month of July, 1983 in the State of Florida alone, 
more than three hundred children were reported as missing. 
At least twelve of these children were under the age of ten. 



•Each year in this country at least three thousand individuals 
are buried unidentified in John or Jane Doe graves. Hundreds 
of these unfortunates are children. 



The Missing Children Act established two national clearinghouses 
of information. One computer bank stores the names, pr*". *,«il 
characteristics, dates of birth, and circumstances of disappearance 
for ca3es of missing children. The Act allows parents to enter 
the data concerning their child's disappearance into the computer 
through the offices of the FBI if the local police fail to cooperate 
with the parents. The second clearinghouse collects and diseminates 
data concerning the remains of unidentified deceased individuals. 



This information is from the Subcommittee on Investigation and * 
General Oversight, United States Senate; Senator Paula Hawkins, Chairman 
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Before this hour is out BC 
will be reported missing. 

4,93% each day. 

1.8 million each year.* 



ERIC 



e* t'e ft national dlsgraoe, a moral at** social crisis* 
for ths children who survive the experience and 
many do not— it U often an unforgettable nightmare. 



4/hildren are vanishing every day and their parents 
are searching for them with virtually no assistance. 
There Is no government agency set up to help missing 
children. Law enforcement agencies, social welfare 
agencies and Juvenile authorities by necessity must 
place the problem at the bottom of their priority lists. 
There are isolated organizations trying to help In the 
search, but their efforts are frustrated bjr the 
magnitude of the problem and by the lack of money 
and of public awareness. 



• nets missing children are the concern of rind Tha 
Children, a non-profit foundation whose purpose is to 
raise funds to ha distributed to those regional and 
national organisations most directly engaged la the 
search for the 1*8 million children reported missing 
each year* 



w. 



e have to be the voice for the children— children 
who are the lowest priority of any national issue. They 
do not vote. They do not pay taxes. They have no rights. 
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em hi objectives of rind the Children are ai diverse 
as the probltm Itself. Thej Include: 



prior to any monies being distributed. 
£. Promotion of greater Federal involvement and 
State cooperation in reoovering missing children. 
5. Coordinating the production of public service 
announcements for local, regional and national 
non-profit search organizations. 
4* Lobbying of national and local media to 
broadcast and publish as a regular format pictures 
and descriptions of missing children. 
B* Establish a monetary reward system for 
information leading to the arrest and conviction in 
stranger-abducted cases. 



•BA&ed on statistics from the 

U.8. Department ot Health and Rumen Services. 



by the foundation to other non- 
profit organizations. The board 
of directors of Find The Children 
will carefully review each group 



1* Distributing funds raised 
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Rules Of Protection 

Ilfeaoh your ohlld your phone number, 
• Including the area oode. 

Have a set of your child's fingerprint* taken 

• by the police or other professionals and keep 
them at home. 

Keep up-to-date photographs of your child on 

• hand, 



4 Make a mental note of what your ohlld is 
• wearing every day, 

5 Teach your ohlld his or her full address, 
• inoludlng state. 

6 Be sure your ohlld knows what to do should 
• you become separated from him or her. 

7Tsaoh your ohlld a password and to run away 
• calling for help from any stranger who 
approaches them without giving the secret 
oode word, 



8. 
9. 

10. 



T&aoh your ohlld that not all adults are good 
people. 



Get dental records of your child as early as 
possible, and keep them up-to-date. If you 
move, be sure to take a copy with you, 

Make sure your school phones you if your 
ohlld is absent. 
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Find 
The 

Children 

A NON-PROFIT 




11811 w. Olympic Blvd., 
Lob Angeles, OA 90064 

New V&rk Office: 

P.O. Box 46-3, 

Pound Ridge, NY 19676 



BOARD OF DOUOTQM 

omaw 

Linda Otto • President 
Alan Landsburg « 

Chief Financial Officer 
Carol L. Fleleher - Secretory 
Joan BarneU 
Sari Steinberg 

ORGANIZATION 

P1ND TBI CTOLDRJN 
ADVISORY BOARD: 

Mayor Tom Bi ndley 
William dagger. 
Marvin Davie 
Barry Dlller 
Louts Oonsett, Jc. 
Bud Oram 

Senator Orrln Hatch 

Senator Paula HawklriB 

Alan Hirschfleld 

Jay Howell 

Leo Kelmeneon 

Marvin Koslow 

Oary Nardlno 

Mickey Rooney 

Sid Shelnberg 

Fran Tarkenton 

Brandon Tarttkoff 

Senator Strom Thurmond 

Daniel J. Travantl 

Ernest M Vanderweghe, M.D. 

John and Reve Walsh 

Henry Winkler 



T 

he work of Find The Children has Juet begun. We 
urgently need your fii moial support. More importantly, 
the hundreds of thousands of children still mieeing 
and an even greater number of grieving parents and 
relatives are in desperate need of your assistance. 



*1*M* help u$ wind The Children. 

Yea, I will help Find The Children. Enclosed 

is my tax deductible check for $ 

NAME '"' " 

ADDaeaa ~ " 

CITY '"" " 

STATE zip "' 

Mail to: Find the Children, 

11811 W, Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90004 
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Viewer's Guide 



ADAM 



April 30, 1984, 9 - 11 pm ET on the NBC Television Network 
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* Bafort rh* two-hour ttbvtaton movta 
n ovar. mora lhan 500 childran win bt 
raporttd mtulng In tha United States 

* Thty will ba among the mora than 
two mtlbon Amancan e^Wran who art 
raporteU mining aach yw 

* Of t hit numbtr 1 ,850.000 art listed 
a* runaways WhiU many avtniually 
latum horn*, othara art navtr haard 
from again by Ihab paranta 

* 100,000 arakldnappad by dlvorcad 
or wpa/f ted paranta. 

* 50,(« sara abducted by itrangar* or 
Umpiy wandti off by thamttrvtt. 

Stayaar-old Adam Wakh was ona of 
tha last group After h* dkappaaranca 
and murdar In 1981, hk partnk, John 
and Ravt Wakh of Hollywood, Florida, 
committed thamwlvti to Incraaalng 
pubac awaranaat of tha mating childran 
pmbkm Thay lobbted for tha Mlaatng 
Childran Act and workad to inform 
othara about what can ba dona to harp 
childran and thttr parantj. "Adam* a 
madt for telavUon movia. k that atory 

On Aprf 30. 1964. thlttnia Ha drama 
win ba rabroadcait by tha NBC Talavi- 
lion Natwork. Originally praaanted In 
Octobat 1983, "Adam* haa alrtady 
racarvad aavaral national honora, In* 
eluding a 1984 Chnalophar Award, a 
Vbuth m Film Award a Ooldan Halo 
Award from tha Southam California 
Motion Plctura Council, and a Film 
Advisory Board tribute. Tha film la 
wtdaly cradtted wfth lawng national con- 
actoumau about mlaalng childran. 

Oantet J Travail Mara aa John WaW), 
.and JoBtth WJJam* a) Raw Wakh 



Michaal Tuchntr dtracta from a acratn 
play by Allan Uktht Linda Otto It lha 
productr for Alan Landaburg Produc- 
tion*, Inc. 



THE STORY 

StK-yaar old Adam Wakh k tha prlda 
and )oy of hla paranta John and Rava of 
Hollywood. Florida. White ahopping In 
a dtpartmant store at a local mafl, Rava 
lata Adam waH in tha toy department 
white tha looka at lamp* (hraa aktes 
away. Whan aha ratuma mlnutea laan . 
ha k gona. After having Adam pagtd 
Inatda tha atota and outafdt on tha mal, 
Raw cafk tha porks. John nithta to hat 
from hk office 

Both paranta Inakt that Adam would 
not wandar off or go homa akma. Thty 
aupply a ractnt photograph and a 
utacrtption of tha* aon to tha authortttta 
and tha madia, foatert art printed and 
wtdaly distributed. John torn* scorta of 
votunteata starching tha vicinity Both 
partnk apptar on telavWon to apptaJ 
for community harp 

At tha pohct nation, tha Wakhts 
team tha dMIcuJtita of mounting ataarch 
for a mkalng child. Pokca m anothtr 
Jurisdiction reply that thay cannot boh 
for Adam bacauaa of that haavy cast- 
toads. Tha F.RI. wlB not gat offidaay In- 
volvtd m tha caaa unlaat thty Hava proof 
ofaktdnapptogmtharcamotareriaom 
damand or tvkknea that tha child haa 
bttn taktn out of atate. 

Tha Wakhaa fry to Ntw %rk to tew* 
a national teravkton plat. Juat bafam 
tha* appaararKt, thay kjatn that tha 



rairalna of a young buy hava baan found 
In n Florida canal Dtntel racorda con- 
firm lhat tha murdtrad child k Adam. 
John and Rava an ovtrwhtlmad with 
grtei 

Folowrng Adam* funaraL tha Wakhaa 
taka a two-was* ratraal to upatate Maw 
Vbrk John cannot contain hit naad for 
ravtnga and hk fating that ha telted hk 
hatoteai aon. For Ravt, hat husband* 
dtatanca k aa difficult at tha low of 
Adam. Sht ramavte John that thay muat 
aupport aaeh dntr or thty wil hava 
nothing Ml. 

Returning homt, tht Wakhaa find 
thtk garagt Mad with 20,000 latter* 
from »ympathatic psoptt and partnk 
•••king advtct. Rava btlteva* thay muat 
harp othtra by aharlng what thay hava 
raamtd. Sht k aeon buay antwartng 
cafla at Tht Adam Wakh Outraach 
Canter. 

John goaa to WaahJngton to testify 
befora Congress in support of a mlaalng 
chidran ad Ha urgas tht tataotehmtnt 
of a nattonaJ can treated reporting and 
March tyatem. On a national klavWon 
program, ha urgaa vtewtra to aupport 
tha togkktion, gtntrattng 40,000 lalten 
and calk to Congress 

Whan a mlaalng childran b* paaaaa 
4ha U& Striate, and a waato bl paaaas 
tht Houaa of Rapt ta a nttuvaa , John a*> 
paan baton tha eonftrtnea committer 
In an rmpaaakrntd apttch, ha remind* 
CorrgNaatonaJ teadatt that tha nation* 
greatest ftaoutc* k Ma chidran. Evtn- 
tuaHy a atrong bal k aant to Praaldtnt 
Raaoan. k k atgntd Into law on Octooar 
12T1982. 
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questions a exercises 

1 Wvwj*fttp*rtnt,htv«ycHJtv*f 
W y ow chdd far • brtef ptrtod of amt? 
if you ara a child, htvt you avar bttn 
bit? Dtocrfba your fat trig* at tha font. 
What precautions did you take after 
ward* to prtvtnt tht* from happtnlng 
again? 

2 Whan Adam dhappaart, John 
and Rava art In motion a *arte* of ttept 
to find him Maka a bat of thatt ttep*. 
What othar actions would you taka to 
kxate a mteatng child? 

3 Do you hava a racant cbw up 
photograph of your child and a written 
record of hi* or har balhmark*. wtlghl, 
hair and aya color? Do you htvt kn 
mtdlate accaai to your child* dtntal 
racordi? Do you hava a art of your 
child* flngtrpttnti on Ma? Can you 
dtacriba what your chid H wtaring 
today? Dot* your chUd know your ful 
addrttt, tockidlng ttete, and tetephona 
numhtr, tocJudtog ana coda? Dot* your 
chid know how to contact tha pole a? 
Dot* your chfldi athoo) hava a poky of 
notifying partnt* Imrntdtetefy H a chid 
dot* not raport to ichoof? 

4. Tha Hoaywood polca aak tha 
WaWw* what Mam nughi *ri 1 Iddnao- 
par who aakad. *Wh*6 yo u favorta 
plact? Whtrt would you ItVa to 90?* Do 
you know how your chid would anrwtr 
that* quaattoni? Chooaa a apacte) coda 
word and mating ptoca with your chid 
to ba u*ad in an amargtney. 

& ChUd Find, «n aganey which 
coordlnalaa affort* to locate nUattog 
chJdran, In material* about "Strang* 
Abductton Prtcautton** obtarvaa: *Moat 
parantj abhor tha thought of havtog to 
warn chadran agatoat othar adult* and 
thathrtat of rnolaatetton and/or abduc- 
tton . . ButaabngaawafUtodoao; 
w« art ratelng poatnctel victim*. Too 
many chldran In our country havtdted 
or tufftrtd brutal aaaaub bacauaa may 
wart not gtvan tha aklli fi*6*d to da- 
land thtmatW What k tha boat way 
to warn chldran about ttrangan wtthout 
unduly frightening tham and making 
tftam terrifted of any panon on dtt *4wt 
who telu to mam? At what aga do you 
think ehttran ahould ba told about 
dangarou* atrangart? 

. m rtov<pact» worm waawi wajna* 
ha had not taught Mam V ba a ante 
gtndjmaft*Wra/?Doyoummkeh^^ 
ahould ba teught whan to to* am? 

7. After a wtrnate raporte havtog 
toan a boy fitting Adam* daacrtotton 



batog forcad Into a van, John * tnrag* 
td to team mat IhtF.ai.^an locate your 
ttoltn truck but not your ttoktn child* 
Tha Muting Childran Act of 1982 
changad thai atuaoon by author*** ma 
F.EI. to enter daacrtotton* of mtedng 
childran in tha Nattonal Cnrnt uiform* 
don Computer, to art up an unkttntsHad 
bodta* ftla, and to alow paranu accaai 
to tha tyatem. 

A bill now ptndJng In Congrtaa, tha 
Mttstog Chldrani Atatetenca Act would 
provtda fundi for a nattonal ratourct 
canter on mlattog and Hi plotted chl- 
dran Supported by a tolfraa hot ana, 
tha canter would otiar aducattonal, 
pravantton and training programi to 
partnt*, tatf halp organteitton* and bw 
anforcamant agandaa. Do you aupport 
thai tegtetetton? What potmon* hava 
your atected rapraaantettvt* taktn on 
tha Mtotog ChiUnmi Aatttanct Act? 
8. Tttttrytog at a Sanate haartng, 
aaaarte mat Ait 



John aaaarte mat Amarlcan chldrtn 
"hava no voka, no powar, no platform, 
no lobby, no rnonay and no vote* Soma 
aoctoJcorrunantoto tt hava obaarvad thai 
poJWt*andwoaram* often rtftoct tha 
low priority Amarlcan tofttuttona ateagn 
to children* naad*. Do you agrat with 
thU aaiajaiuiiif? Nama aiaaa whara tha 
right* of chldran could ba batter aarvad. 
What organteatton* In your community 
ara working to gtva childran batter 
rapratantatton and to matt chldrarii 
uniqua naad*? What aptctV wogram* 
do organteattona racommtnd for your 
community? Whteh do you aupport? 

9. Tha Wakthaa maka affacttva uaa 
of tha madia to *aarch for Adam and to 
inftutnc* pubk opto km. How would 
you gam madto attention to a cauat? 

10. John Waaah biaal ac«va today on 
bahalf of mlaatog chldran and that 
rarnate*. Onaof htechtefcotKarruutha 
aducatton of *ha law anforcamant com • 
munty about the aartouanaai of fw pro* 
btem. Pot aKamote, 90% of total law 
infnttamant aganctei lutomaaetty tat 
mtoUng taanagan 11 runawayt rathat 
than aa pettnlat bdnap vkikma. Ordy 
36% of polca on a naatenaJ baat* uaa tha 
PEL Naatonal Ctkm Intotmaflon Conv 
outer. How do your teal tew anforca- 
mant proteattonaaj vtew tha problam of 
rntealng chaUran? Whan a chfjd It ra* 
ported mteatogt do polca Immadtetaly 
bagto a aaam? What atepa can your 
corfUTiunlrytelwtopravantkdnapptogi 

Ar .J I,.,,,.,. fk^ " * mA IWl - 

ana ncraaaa ma aawanooo or raioaig 
nuasmgeoaoranr 




"AXIAIT HELPS FIND 

'Adam,* tha tetevteton movte 
which drarnatiaad ma problam of 
mbatng chldran, haa im rti toute d 
to tha aokiflon of a numbar of kkd* 
napptog caatt. After tha Octobar 
10, 19*3, broadcaat of tha two* 
hour drama, NBC ran a rolcalof 
nama* and photogranhi of &S 
milling childran. Mora than 
10,000 call hava bttn racarvtd 
by Chid FM. Inc. whctotoaVrVta 
numbar wa* gKwn for tnoaa who 
might hava traVxnvMton on tha 
whtrtabout* of tha childran. 
TWtrva of tha chldran wart later 
found and rarumad to thair 
homaa, 

Anothar rol cal of mteatog 
chldran haabaancompatd for uaa 
whan "Adam* a) rabroadcaat by 
NBC on Apr! 30, 1984. Tha 
attached poater oontetoa photo* 
graph* of chldran who an) In* 
dudttd. School*, day cart canter*, 
law an f or ca mant group*, and 
communly organisation* may 
want to dJaptey tha potter aa a 
rtmtodar to thoaa who may hava 
toformatton about tha chldran. 
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TIwm children tppMrod on the roll call at (ho conclusion of tht television movlo 



ADAM 

April 30. 1984, 9 • 11 pm ET on tho NBC WotrWon Nttwork ^ 

ll you think you twvo iny mtomwdon on tht wkNMtoM of «ny o» Mm M*M«MwoMrnilMlngeNUnn.orllyouw* 
a CUM who hu bom oMocwd. (Dnm ca CHUOFINO, W ftw (M0)431-Wtt - h Now*>rit(>14)2U-1*4* AlcUtwU 
MM<»oonM*««i. » you would mm>nMomt^iti**»»pK»»m<jlmlm**<tmm.«*&\4)M.\m 
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Hpu tWnk ywhw any intormition on tt»*f>*mtf>outt0f«ny 

enM «tw fm bttn ibductod, ptoot* oil CHUtf FIND, ton fro* 

ConlltfinliiLHyou«Di*M«fnOT 

of muring ehWrtn, ettt (*4) ttfrlMt 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

Many individuals end agencies offer 
information about the mining children 
problem- The following group* provide 
practical prevention itrahtgies, referrala 
to local groups, and Ideas on how 
viewers can become involved in tupport 
ol missing children and their families 

Adam Wa^h Child Resource Center. 
1876 N. University Onva. Port Uuder 
deW, Florida 33322 

Child Find. Inr . Bon 277, Naw Palti, 
New Vbrk 12561 

Child Search 6 Beacon Street. SuKa 
600, Boston Massachusetts 02108 

Dee Sconald Awareness Program, 
Inc . 4416 Bay Court Awnue. Tampa, 
Horida 33611. 

Find tha Children. Inc . 11811 W. 
Olympic Boulevard. Los Angelas. 
California 90064. 

Find Ma. Inc . P.O Box 1612, 
LaGrange. Oaorgia 30241 



resources no* 

FURTHER EX) LORATION 

Statistic* on cr *s of mlailng chUdran 
include runaways, chlldran kidnapped 
by divorced or separated parantv, and 
chlldran who ara abduciad by ■ Hangers 
or wandt r off by thamsalvos. v^lewen 



who want to laam mora about this 
subject an directed to tha folowtng re- 
sources which covar af three atpaeti of 
tha mlaamg chiidrtn probitm. 

Clnkacaks, John D KyW'i Story 
Friday Never Coma: The Scorch for 
Misaing Fropfe. Naw Vbrk Vintage, 
1981. 

Gutehaon. Bath. SM Matting. Naw 
Vbrk: Dal. 1962 (fiction). 

Ruaawan 

Ambroslno. Lillian. HunawayM. 
Boston Beacon Press, 1973 

Brtnnan, Tim. The Soda* Ptychohgy 
af Runaway* Lexington, Massac hu- 
satts: Lexington Books, 1978. 

Ktirrls. Marilyn. Tfte Runaway's 
Dktry New Vbrk: Rocket Books, 1983 
(Action) 

Kosof, Anna. Runowoya Naw Vbrk: 
Franklin Watts, 1977. 

Millar. Debbie Runaway? Naw Vbrk: 
Vantage, 1980. 

Sorcl. Julia. Dawn: Portrait o/ a 
Teenage Runaway. New Vbrk: Bellan- 
tine, 1971. 

PaeaartaJKiiiiapftog 

Abrahms, Sally. Children in the 
Cnmfin Tha Tragedy of Pontntal Kid- 
naping. New Vbrk: Atheneum. 1983. 



Agopian. Michael W. PumnuiChUd- 
Stealing. Laxington, Massachusetts 
Laxington Books, 1981. 

GUI. John Edward. Stolen CMkfren. 
Naw Vbrk: Seevtew Boob. 1981. 

Kau. Sanford N. ChM Snatching. 
The(^«ea|XxiMa3theAWucflono/ 
Chlldran. Chicago: American Bar 
Association Press, 1981. 

Maaar, Norma Foa. Taking Tarti 
Mueller. New Vbrk: Avon, 1981. 

Oban. Jack. Have Vbu Seen My 
Son? New M>rk: Atheneum, 1982 
(teflon). 

Strickland, Mergeret. Child 
Snatched. Moore Haven. Naw Jersey: 
Rainbow Books, 1979. 



TNa Vkwor't (Writ ww ,m- «*d by Cultural 
bfocTTLtaon S#Tvkt (CfrUuri kx I, artgnpfora 
ofaMteSrii and pUfafch* of TV Vktw*iGuid« 
mi oOm maun** to, akkma lumm Th# 
dewtaaawnt and daMwaon ol Ms eufck went 
mads poaatk by ;,oc 

Copyright f> iWbyCuaw»" n |onn«|on8«- 
vte» (CISKm. inc J Tha fluids msy b* Mpro< 
ducad lor oducaeonat \m% Ripnntt thouki In- 
chid* ew above copynaht noac* tnd a* mk- 
ment fttannttdbypennkMon Addakmainetn 
de*V1tw«r«Gukk.«Mta^oanbM.meyo« 
obaWMdlrom Cuau»lWorma«onS€Tvfc«(PO 
Bom 786. Mftdkm Squat* StaBon. New York. 
Nflw York 10169) or bom your bra) NBC aaton 



OS THIS VIEWER'S GUIDE BY CULTURAL INFORMATION SERVICE WAS MADE POSSIBLE BY NBC. 
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These children appeared on the roll call at 
the conclusion of the television movie 

ADAM 

Broadcast on NBC October 10, 19B3 Ml p.m. N.Y.T. 
rf you think you hove on/ information on tho whoreabouH of any of theto children, or 
ony othor mbfing childron, pkau call CHILD FIND, toll freo (800) 431-9005 - in Nsw 
York (914) 255.1*4*. AH colli wiK be kept confidential. 

Spadat mvifa to NIC and Aton londiburg ProtfcKttom lot moiling puMcotfen of mi* pottor posaihlt. 
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ILLINOIS 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
INFORMATION AUTHORITY 



UO Smith Hlvrr*ide I'laia <:hli«gu, IIHno!* BOtttW 131'i) 7B3 MA60 
March IS, 1904 



The Honorable Michael ,], Madi<jan 
Speaker of the House of Representutlves 
House of Representatives 
516 Statehouse 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Mr, Speaker* 

Last June, the Illinois House of Representatives approved Resolution 348, 
requesting the Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority and 
Department of Law Enforcement to prepare the attached joint Report to 
the II lino 13 Gen eral As sembly, on Missing Young Adults * 

This report is the culmination of months of truly joint effort and collabora- 
tion by many Federal, State, local and private organizations and agencies 
ami concerned citizens in Illinois and throughout the country* Obviously, it 
f'ould not have heen prepared or completed without their conviction lo iden- 
tify and propose workable solutions for dealing with the sudden disappear- 
ance of a young adult. 

While there are too many people involved in this project for us to thank in- 
dividually, we want to express our appreciation to all those people who tes- 
tified at tne he.irinqs, who assisted in our local and national search for 
data, and who provided additional information and spent a great deal of 
time expressing their concerns t-> us. 

We especially want to thank those parents who hod the special courage to 
share their personal pain with us in the hope of helping other families who 
may be faced with similar experiences. 

As always, it has been an honor for the Authority end the Department of 
Law Enforcement to serve the General Assemblv and the People of the 
State of Illinois. 



Illinois Criminal Justice 
Information Authority 

Attachment 

cci The Honorable James R. Thompson, Governor 
John F. O'Brien, Clerk of the House 



Respectfully submitted) 





William Gould 
Chairman 
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ILLINOIS 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
INFORMATION AUTHORITY 



- RESOLUTION 



#1( 1981) 



Report on Missing Young Adults 



WHEREAS House Resolution 318 calls for the Illinois 
Criminal Justice Information Authority (Authority) and 
Department of Law Enforcement to report to the General 
Assembly before Apr il 1 , 1 981 , on the problem of young 
adults who fall victim to foul play; and 

WHEREAS the Legislation and Regulations Committee (on be- 
half of the Authority and Department of Law Enforcement) 
has held three publiO hearings on the raatten 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Illinois Criminal Justioe 
Information Authority adopts the Report on Missing Young 
Adults attached hereto* 

Be it FURTHER RESOLVED that the Executive Director is 
authorized to perfect the language of the Report adopted 
here in for punctuat ion, form, style, Clari ty , and consis- 
tency of language without altering the substance or intent 
adopted by the Authority. 

Be it FURTHER RESOLVED that the Chairman is authorized to 
release the Report on Missing Young Adults, after confer- 
ring with the Director of Law Enforcement. 

ADOPTED by the Illinois Criminal Justice In format I on 
Authority this 15th day of March . 1981, by a vote of 9-0. 



Chairman 



(Introduced by Director James B. Zagel. Seconded o/ 
Director Allen H. Andrews, Jr. Passed by unanimous, roll 
call vote, 9-0.) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Nationwide inter- 
est in missing 
persons of all ages 
is increasing. 



In Illinois, the 
House of 
Representatives 
called for 
research into 
problems of miss- 
ing young adults. 



Recently, several tragic, highly-publicized abductions and murders of young 
people have raised nationwide interest in the plight of missing persons of all 
ages Here in Illinois, the disappearances and deaths of several teenagers in 
separate incidents have sparked public concern- -and calls to help prevent 
such tragedies from happening in the future. 

The parents of some of these Illinois victims and the Illinois General Assem- 
bly have questioned the overall effectiveness of police response td reports of 
missing young adults. Are Illinois law enforcement agencies responding to 
reported disappearances with as much expertise and efficiency as possible? 
Are new technologies available, or can existing communications systems be 
improved, to aid law enforcement agencies in their investigations of missing 
persons? Is it possible to differentiate between a young person (often an adult 
in the eyes of the law) who has left home voluntarily and one who u in im- 
minent danger and requires immediate police action? 

In June 1983, the Illinois House of Representatives passed Resolution 343 (see 
Appendix A), calling on the Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority 
and the Department of Law Enforcement (DLE) to research these and other 
questions as they apply to unemancipated young adults between the ages of 
1 7 and 21. Specifically, the * j agencies were instructed to study: 

I The efficacy of deferring official law e m forcemtnt action on re port t of miss- 
ing young adults for a 24-hour period; 

2. The "establishment of a profile of a young adult whose disappearance is a 
Significant deviation ftom the established behavior patterns* and 

3. The feasibility and benefit of utilizing the Law Enforcement Agencies Data 
System (LEADS) to facilitate the exchange of information about missing 
young adults. 

This report to the General Assembly summarizes the results of a six-month 
investigation into a wide range of topics concerning missing young adults. 
The Authority, in conjunction with DLE, conducted three public hearings 
(one each in Schaumburg, Carbondale and Springfield) to gather information 
from a variety of experti Witnesses from Illinois and Federal law enforce- 
ment agencies, parents of missing children, social service professionals, 
government officials, criminal justice practitioners and private citizens were 
invited to testify. In all, nearly (SO witnesses provided more than 1 1 hours of 
testimony. (See Appendix B for a complete list of witnesses and Appendix C 
for a summary of their testimony.) Authority and DLE staff also conducted 
statewide and nationwide searches for data sources, information systems and 
experts that could provide more information about the unique problems of 
missing 1? to 21 year -olds. 
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How this rtport is This report ts organized generally around the issues identified in Houst 
organized. Resolution 348. The nport contains: 

• An examination of the scope of the problem. 

• Detailed examinations of the three topic areas outlined in the resolution 
and of other significant issues uncovered during our research. Each section 
also contains findings and specific policy recommendations. 

• A set of appendices providing background and statistical information in 
support of the findings and recommendations. 

It must be kept in mind that this report represents a comprehensive, but 
preliminary, examination of issues related to missing young adults and of 
police response in such cases. Because of its narrow focus on 17 to 21 year* 
olds, this report does not address the special concerns of missing young 
children (although some recommendations apply to missing persons of all 
ages). Rather, the Authority and DLE hope this report will serve to inform 
the People of Illinois about the scope of the missing young adult problem and 
current knowledge about prevention and investigation of such cases. 
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SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 



To understand the 
problem's scope, 
tome fundamental 
questions must be 
answered. 



The disappearance of youna adults is an all too pamful reality as t«tim«„„ 
from parents, aw enforcement offir^i. a ■ . uy » M lc «imony 

never return .live due to .ccident. or foul play h the . 7 ^ 
creased public awarenea and created the illuaion of .„ i„ c ™«? 

*£x tsifss sittr*" u cornpi,etted * ,he <*« "»« 

focused o ,2 io^S c »S PUWiC ,t !! n,i ° n Umlly " 

of foui p,ay. other ^nUoT^T" ' 

Part.cul.rly among 17 to 21 yeTr-ouT R« Zl rf PPe "'^ 
have been identified: e.tegorie. of miaing penon. 

• Runaway. 

: sskj?" nes,ec,ed ° r abind °- * 

• Parental abductions 

• Abductions by strangers 



How Many Missing Young Adults Are There? 



Most missing per- 
son statistics are 
Just calculated 
guess**. 



KJ^.S"" ,hat m0rt on P««on. .re jut calcu- 

SS1C9 " " tUe m ° re than ,he "« ut »unch«7of 

Sn U ^7.ZiL q Te„'t n . C . 1U k de H betW " n ' m " li0n ' nd 2 «W Mren 
ISO.Sw^^J^^^^'^^ 'or »b0Ut 100,000 , 0 
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MOST MISSING PERSONS ON NATIONAL 
DATA BASE ARE JUVENILES 

NCIC Active Coses as of November 23, 1983 
N - 26,887 



JUVENILE, NONE OF 
THE OTHER CRITERIA 




ENDANGERED, ALL AGES 

74* 



INVOLUNTARY, ALL AGES 



DISABILITY. ALL AGES 



11.7 X 



to 

CO 



DtSABJLfTY - A penon Of any age *h0 it 
mining and under proven phytlcot and/or 
mental disability or It senile, thereby 
tubjectlng himtetf or othtrt to personal 
end immediate danger, 

ENDANGERED - A person of ony oge who It 
missing and It In the company of another 
under circumstances indicoltng that hie 
physical safety it in 



INVOLUNTARY - A person of Ony ogt who it 
milting under circumstances indicating 
thdt the disappearance wot not voluntary, 
l.t.i abduction or kidnapping. 

JUVENILE - A person who It misting and 
declared unemencipaifd at defined by the 
lawt of hit ttatt of reetdence and who 
and doet not matt the entry criteria of the 
other three categories. 



BOUftCE: FBI l*W ENFORCEMENT BUUXTtN (JANUARY, 19A4) 
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The number of 
mining person 
rtportt entered 
into police com- 
puter! does not 
approach moit es- 
timate! of how 
many misting 
persona there are. 



Examining the 
different types of 
missing persons 
provides a better 
picture of the 
problem's scope. 



Runaways: The 
largest group of 
missing persons. 



However, the number of missing person report! entered into various law en- 
forcement computer syttems doei uot begin to approach these estimates. For 
example, the FBPs National Crime Information Center (NCIC) missing person 
data base contained 26,887 active cases throughout the United States, as of 
November 23, 1981* Of these cases, 7,342 (28 percent) were missing persons 
of all ages who could be categorized as either mentally or physically disabled, 
missing involuntarily (l.s\ abducted) or suspected to be in the company of 
another person under circumstances indicating danger.* The remaining 
19,3*5 (72 percent) cases fell in the fourth NCIC category: missing juveniles 
who did not fit any of the other three criteria. 

In Illinois, 5,563 records for missing 17 to 21 year-olds were entered into the 
Law Enforcement Agencies Data System (I FAOSi, operated by the Depart- 
ment of Law Enforcement (DLE), between ) . iry 1, 198! and November 
29, 1983. This is an average of approximately 854 canes per year. Of the 
5,563 total cists, 236 (4.2 percent) persons are still unaccounted for and 
presumed misting, 5 

At the local level, Chicago Police Department records show 35,386 children 
under age 17 were reported missing between January 1, 1981 sad December 
7, 1983. In addition, 15,806 persons 17 and older were reported mining 
during the same periud. These figures correspond to an average of ap- 
proximately ! 1,795 juvenile cases and 5,269 adult cases per year. Of the 17 
to 21 year-olds reported missing since January 1, 1981, only 13 remain miss- 
ing. A brief study by Chicago police's Missing Persons Unit demonstrated 
that, on the average, 86 percent of missing 17 to 20 year-olds in Chicago 
returned home within 1 0 days of their disappearances. 

These statistics provide a realistic, if limited, starting point for determining 
the actual number of missing young adults. They have been included here to 
illustrate the categories and number of cases maintained on various law en- 
forcement missing person data bases. It is not appropriate, however, to com- 
pare these national, State and local figures, since they are not based on the 
same age groups or time spans. 

In addition, these data are noi maintained in such a way as to determine the 
number of 1 7 to 2 1 year-olds who fall into the five misting person categories 
listed above (runaways, "throwaways," Hc\ Examining each of these 
categories provides a better picture of the scope of the missing young adult 

problem. 

Runaways are generally agreed to account for the largest number of missing 
persons. A study conducted on a national sample of persons ages 14 to 21 
found that more than 1 million 15 to 17 year-olds reported running away at 
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least once in 1 979.* Of these runaways, 53 wrcent were female, and 47 per* 
cent were male. 

Using these same data, it is estimated that approximately 57,000 1 5 to 17 
year-olds in Illinois ran away at least once in 1979; this figure constitutes 9 
percent of the State's population for the age group. In addition, many 
juveniles reported running away more than once in a year, some as many as 
50 times. These figures would correspond to an estimated 123,658 runaway 
incidents per year involving 15 to 1 7 year-olds in Illinois alone, or more 
than 2 million for the entire country. More than half (55 percent) of these 
runawa> incidents involved males. Thus, while females are more likely ever 
to have run away, males who run away are more likely to run more than 
once in a year 



It is clear, however, that not all runaway incidents are reported to the police. 
For example, based on the previous figures, 31,051 runaway incidents involv- 
ing 15 to 17 year-olds would have been expected in Chicago in one year. 
However, Chicago Po'ice Department records show only 1 3,29 1 persons under 
age 17 were reported missing in 1980, 8,000 of which (60 percent) were class- 
ified as runaways. 

There are several reasons for the underreporting of runaway cases to the 
police. The child may return home before the parents are aware that he or 
she had run away; parent! may be reluctant to call the police until they have 
exhausted all leads as to the child's whereabouts; parents also may be under 
the mistaken impression that they must wait 24 hours before reporting the 
case to the police; and parents of chronic runaways may stop notifying 
authorities altogether 7 



Ninety percent of runaways of all ages return home, usually within 72 hours. 1 
Few in this group go more than a few miles from home, and most are shel- 
tered by a friend or relative.* The remaining 10 percent (potentially 100,000 
runaways) who do not return usually are running away from severe personal 
or family problems. Those fleeing from parental abuse often become victims 
of child exploitation. While any child alone on the streets can become the 
victim of violent crime, these 10 percent ire especially vulnerable. 10 

"Throwaways;" a "Throwaways" are children neglected or abandoned by their parents because 

growing percent" of interpersonal conflicts or economic crises. According to the Kentucky 
age of missing Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children (1983), these "throwaways" or 

vhildren. "pushouts" make up a growing percentage of all missing children. However, 

because they are unlikely to be reported to the police as missing (except per- 
haps by a concerned friend or relative), it is difficult to count the number of 



* Thlt ri|»r» aid the following ttaliatiet are bated on to analytlt fey iht Authority of a data itt collected for tat VS Dtttrt- 
mtntf of Labor anf Defense. See Section 2 and Ataendla D for more dialled descriptions of this data let. 

7 Set Section I. Potiet Rtsfonti in Hitting Pttson Casts, for a detailed rfiicmtion of the so-called "24-hour rule," locludivf 
folic* and serental misconceptions regarding It. 
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' vieta, K , "How ruatwayt caa find their way hack hope," St / nuit Dispatch, November JO, 1910. 

1 0 From Final Xtport of tht Ktntuekf Task Fore* on Exploittd and Misting Chitdttn, Sept 2t, If I J. 
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Accident vict inn- 
Aii important 
misting person 
category. 



Parental abduc- 
tions: Their num- 
ber if not known. 



Abduction* by 
strangers : The 
fewest cam, but 
the most 
publicised 



Ca ^« hil flt lhw cale * or y Nevertheless, officials estimate there are now 
20,000 homeless under age 21 in New York City alone. 1 * 

It is likely that the proportion of 17 to 21 year-olds in this group is larger 
than their proportion in the group of "typical" runaways described above 
Parents in economic or emotional difficulties may feel no obligation to sup- 
port & child past the sge of legal emancipation (age 18), even if the child has 
no independent means of support. 

DIE recognizes that accident victims comprise an important category of 
missing persons, and the department includes them in the LEADS missing 

IftrZ**^". * cc ° rdin| t0 the N * tlon41 Safety Council, approximately 
22,000 accidental deaths of all types involving person under age 20 were 
reported in the United States in 198a 

There is no way to determine the number of children abducted by parents 
!VA£n r dUrin| cultody a,th0 "t* estimates range from 100,000 to 

626 000 nationally. This latter estimate is a projection from results of a Har- 
ni Poll on parental child snatching* In that poll, 55 of the 3,745 respondents 
U 5 percent) reported they were personally involved in a child snatching 
incident. 12 Jf this rate were applied to the nation's total population (83.5 mil- 
lion households), it is possible there are anywhere from 230,000 to 626 000 
incidents of parental abduction occurring each year. However, these es- 
timates must be used cautiously because of methodological problems in data 
collection. 1 * 

In many states, parental abduction is not a chargeable offense, and police 
generally will not get involved in these cases." Thus, there are few, if any 
aw enforcement sources of information on the size of this category. It is 
likely, however, that because parental custody is usually at issue in these 
cases, most of the children involved are younger than 17. 

Abductions are the particular focus of House Resolution 348. These cases 
usually capture the most public attention, although they represent the fewest 
l cnnnn U The m0il co" 1 ™" 1 * reported number of abductions by strangers is 
50,000 per year, although this number has never been substantiated If this 
estimate were true, six abductions by strangers per hour would be occurrini 
across the United State. Fortunately, even the largest metropolitan police 
jurisdiction! report handling only a handful of such cases each year. FoVex- 
ample, the Chicago Police Department estimated it handled no more than 
four abductions by strangers in 1 982. 
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Abduction by strangers are especially feared because the motivation behind 
the abduction is likely criminal victimization of the abductee, possibly mur* 
der. Police departments throughout the country reported an average of 2,581 
murders of persons underage 20each year from 1980 through 1982. 13 In Il- 
linois, an average of 171 people 19 and younger were reported murdered 
during each year of the same period. 1 * 

Relatives and other people known to the victim were the suspected offenders 
in 60 percent of the murders of persons under age 20 in Illinois. Only 20 
percent were believed by police to have been killed by strangers, although in 
the remaining 20 percent no offender was identified. It is likely that many 
of these remaining murders were committed by people the victim did not 
know. 

Thus, at least 20 percent, and perhaps as much as 40 percent, of Illinois mur- 
der victims under age 20 were killed by strangers. Doubtless, some of these 
murders occurred in situations other than stranger abductions, such as deaths 
resulting from an arson fire or deaths of innocent bystanders killed by youth 
gangs. 

If only half of the approximate 2,500 people under age 20 murdered annual- 
ly throughout the United States in the last few years were killed by strangers, 
that would mean approximately 1,250 juveniles nationally would be mur- 
dered by strangers each year. This number is far less than the 2,500 to 5,000 
unidentified juveniles frequently estimated to be found slain each year. 



Comprehensive As the above discussion indicates, of all the reasons for a person to be missing, 

data on missing abduction by a stranger is the least likely cause. Instead, 17 to 21 year-olds 

persons in each who disappear most likely will be either voluntarily missing (runaways) or ac- 

category currently cident victims. It is also evident that estimates of the number of misting per-* 
are not available. sons in tome categories are more accurate than in others. Unfortunately, 
there is currently no comprehensive State or national data base on the num- 
ber and categories of missing persons. Without such information, it is impos- 
sible to obtain a completely accurate picture of the missing young adult 
problem. 

This lack of basic information has been recognized, and federal legislation is 
currently under consideration to help remedy the situation. 17 In addition, 
Section 3 of this report, LEADS as an Investigatory Tool recommends steps 
that can be taken here in Illinois to collect the necessary information to 
produce a more useful statewide data base. 



' Sourer Ctim* m thi U 3 . Fttftrtl Burnu df InvHtls«tlo». 
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"Unemancipated" Young Adults 



There is concern 
young adults can 
fall through 
cracks in the so- 
cial service and 
police support 
system. 



Some findings and 
recommendations 
in this report ad- 
dress missing per- 
sons of all ages. 



Before discussing the specific recommendations of this report, one more issue 
involving 17 to 21 year-olds must be addressed House Resolution 348 
focused on "unemancipated missing young adults between the ages of 17 and 
21" A major reason for choosing this particular group was the concern that, 
because of their unique status of being consistently treated as neither 
juveniles nor adults, 1 7 to 21 year-olds can easily fall through cracks in the 
system of social services and police investigations. 

The term "unemancipated young adults, 11 as used in the resolution, apparently 
was intended to include persons who have reached age 18 (and thus are con- 
sidered adults in the eyes of the law) but who still live at home and are 
dependent on their parents for support (and thus are still considered children 
by their parents). Parents are concerned that, should one of these children 
disappear, he or she will not receive the same police attention given to miss- 
ing juveniles (those under age 1 8). As one social service professional testified 
at the Schaumburg hearing, 17 to 21 year-olds "are no longer considered 
juveniles, and they do not merit the special attention of police department 
youth divisions. They are afforded little credibility, and are often perceived 
as unreliable and unpredictable" 

The focus on "unemancipated" young adults poses some problems for a study 
of this kind. In Illinois, "emancipation" occurs at age 18. u Thus, the phrase 
"young adults between the ages of 17 and 21, who are unemancipated" ap- 
pears to be inconsistent with the law. Additional definitional and legal 
problems exist when 1 7 year-olds are included. In Illinois, 1 7 year -olds are 
considered juveniles under civil law (i.e., they cannot enter into contracts on 
their own), but are adults under criminal law and must be prosecuted as 
adults. Thus, by formulating the resolution to include 17 to 21 year-olds, the 
Illinois House has chosen a non -homogeneous and difficult group to study. 

For the above reasons, and because many of the issues dealing with police in- 
formation systems and missing persons are not exclusively relevant to 1 7 to 
21 year-olds, some of the discussions, analyses, findings and recommendations 
in this report address other age groups as well. 
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1: POLICE RESPONSE 
IN MISSING PERSON CASES 



Police response in 
missing person 
cases it t three- 
stags process. 



How quickly the 
stages follow 
depends on two 
factors 



A police investigation of a missing person report can be described generally at 
a three -stage process: 

Stage 1. Receipt of the initial missing person, report from the 
parent/complainant . This initial report usually it made over the telephone. 
The police officer who receives the call obtains basic information about the 
disappearance, such as who is missing, how old the person is, whether there is 
evidence of foul play, how long the person has been gone, He. At this stage, 
the officer attempts to establish whether or not the report is legitimate (it., 
that the person is indeed missing). An example of an illegitimate report 
would be a parent who reports a child as missing, but under questioning 
reveals that the child actually is at a party from which the parent wants the 
police to bring the child home. 

If the officer who receives the initial report determines that the person is 
missing, an investigating officer is assigned to get more information (Stage 2). 

Stage Z. Gathering more comprehensive information about the disappear- 
ance. This information usually is obtained through in -person interviews with 
the parent/complainant. At this stage, the investigator tries to establish 
whether there are indications of criminal foul play, whether the person could 
have been in an accident or whether the person could have left home volun- 
tarily because of personal or family problems. The officer must gather 
enough information to decide whether this disappearance deviates enough 
from the missing person's normal routine that the person may be in danger 
and should be searched for immediately (Stage 3). 

Stage 3. Physical search for the missing person. Once the police officer 
determines the person is probably missing involuntarily, several steps may be 
taken in an attempt to locate the person. These steps may, but do not neces- 
sarily, inc.ude searching the area where the person was last seen or headed, 
notifying other law enforcement agencies to be on the lookout for the person 
and publicising the disappearance through flyers or media broadcasts At this 
stage, police also continue to gather information from witnesses or other per- 
sons familiar with the disappearance. 

The amount of time that passes between receipt of the initial missing person 
report and any physical search generally depends on two factors; whether the 
responding police agency has a "24-hour rule" policy for mining person cases, 
and the degree of urgency the responding officer perceives in the case. 
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The " 24-Hour Rule H 



Some Illinois 
police agencies 
wait 24 hours 
before starting 
most missing per- 
son investigations. 



In some cases, departmental constraints determine whether, and how quickly, 
a missing person investigation will proceed. Some police agencies in Illinois 
adhere to a policy of waiting 24 hours before embarking on any or all stages 
of a missing person investigation. House Resolution 348 calls for an "umina- 
tion of the efficacy of the 24 -hour deferment policy. 

One reason police delay action is that most persons reported missing return 
home within 24 hours. Another reason is that due to limited police resources, 
most agencies assign a lower priority to missing person cases because the 
overwhelming majority of them require little or no police action in com- 
parison to other types of calls (such as crime or accident reports). 

A survey of Illinois police departments found that about one -third of the 
surveyed agencies that responded use a 24-hour waiting period in most miss- 
ing person cases. Another third said they never delay missing person inves- 
tigations. The remainder said the circumstances ->f each case determine 
whether or not the investigation will be delayed. However, none of the agen- 
cies said it waits 24 hours in cases where there is clear indication the missing 
person is in danger Agencies also generally do not delay investigations for 
certain age groups, such as young children and senior citizens, who can be 
presumed to be in danger if missing. 

The survey also found some police departments watt 24 hours before entering 
missing person information into computerized data bases of missing persons. 
This practice is discussed in Section 3: LEADS as an Investigatory Tool, 



Police Perception of Urgency 



The quality of in- The second factor that generally determines the amount of time that passes 
formation police between stages of a missing person investigation is the responding officer's 

gather will in- perception of urgency in the case. For example, if there is physical or 

fluence the Inves- eyewitness evidence that the missing person was abducted, the three stages in 
tigating officer's the investigative process will follow rapidly. On the other hand, if there is 

perception of reason to believe the person is missing voluntarily (eg, the person has a Ins- 

urgency, tory of running away for short periods of time), the process will follow more 

slowly in anticipation of the person's return. 

The quality of information collected during the second stage of the investiga- 
tion will influence greatly the officer's perception of urgency in the case. 
Law enforcement officers and social service professionals testified at the 
hearings that sometimes parents who report a missing child either give in- 
adequate or false information to the police or are simply trying to involve 
police in family disputes. Especially in cases involving runaways, police ex- 
perience is that some parents do not inform them of problems in the home 
that could have prompted the child to leave. 
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On the other hand, several parents* of missing children testified that they felt 
police sometimes disregard the parents' intuition of danger when they report- 
ed their children as missing Parents also expressed concern that without any 
concrete evidence of foul play, police automatically consider most missing 
persons as runaways and do not actively pursue a timely investigation. 

Police must con- In light of these concerns, it is imperative that police quickly contact other 

tact other sources sources for information about any missing person. In cases where foul play is 
besides parents not immediately evident, friends, neighbors, co-workers or school officials 

for information should be interviewed during the second stage of information gathering, 

about missing before deciding whether or not the person is likely in danger. Testimony at 

persons. the Schaumburg hearing indicated the amount of time needed to complete 

Stage 1 of the process- -from receipt of a missing person report to completion 
of the initial report- -is probably no more than about 30 minutes. The 
amount of time necessary to gather enough additional information (i.e., Stage 
2) depends on the availability of witnesses, and may take several hours. 



Related Issues 



Jurisdictional 
matters: Who 
should handle 
cases involving 
more than one 
town? 



Missing wards of 
the State: DCFS 
usually initiates 
investigations. 



Mental health 
records: Police 
have limited ac- 
cess. 



A parent who testified at the Schaumburg hearing recounted an incident in 
which his child disappeared in a neighboring town. In this care, nether the 
home town police department nor the neighboring police department would 
take the missing person report from the parents. Both departments claimed 
the other agency had jurisdiction in the case. 

The hearings did not establish that this type of confusion occurs frequently, 
especially in missing person cases. However, there currently is no statewide 
policy clarifying which agency should respond to a missing person report and 
be responsible for computer entry in cases where the disappearance occurred 
outside the missing person's home town. 

The Illinois Department of Children and Family Services (DCFS) has legal 
custody of wards of the State. When such a child or young adult disappears, 
DCFS is contacted by, for example, the foster parent, and a DCFS case worker 
may investigate the disappearance. 

At the public hearings, DCFS representatives testified that police generally 
ask DCFS to wait 24 hours before making a missing person report to them. 
DCFS apparently follows this request in nonemergency cases because there is 
an authority (in this case, a DCFS case worker) aware that the person is miss- 
ing, and the case worker may be conducting an investigation. 

Under the Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities Confidentiality Act 
(Ch 91 1/2 par $12.2), mental health facilities in Illinois can notify police 
that a facility resident has disappeared, and they can give police identifying 
information to help in their search for the person. It is the policy uf the 
Department of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities, however, that 
mental health facilities are prohibited from disclosing information not ex- 
plicitly authorized by law, such as previous runaway experiences the resident 
may have had, the names and addresses of favorite relatives and other 
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information that may aid police in locating the perron. 

In addition, if during the course of a missing person investigation, police have 
reason to suspect the person is rtsidtnt in a mental health facility, it is illegal 
under the tame lav; for the facility to confirm or deny that the person is in 
the facility. Such confirmation of residence usually requires the permission 
of the patient. 

At the Springfield hearing, it was recommended that the Mental Health and 
Developmental Disabilities Confidentiality Act be modified to allow mental 
health facilities to confirm or deny to law enforcement agencies conducting a 
mitting person investigation that the person is residing in the facility. In such 
cases, it was suggested, only identifying information should be made available 
to the police. 



Findings 



Tht M 24-hour The so-called "24-hour rule" that some Illinois law enforcement agencies 

rule: 1 * Net? her employ is neither State law nor regulation. Rather, it is a voluntary policy 

State law nor these agencies have adopted for most missing person cases. There is reason to 

regulation. speculate the source of the H 24-hour rule" is the Federal Kidnapping Statute 

(18 USC 1201), which gives the FBI jurisdiction in kidnapping cases 24 hours 
after an abduction. The reasoning behind this waiting period is that after 24 
hours the victim may have been taken across state lines, which then justifies 
federal intervention. Apparently, many Illinois law enforcement agencies 
and officers, as well as the public, are under the mistaken impression that a 
24-lu-r waiting period applies in all missing persons cases. 19 

Private citizens, social service professionals and many law enforcement of- 
ficers said the unofficial 24-hour waiting period for missing person inves- 
tigations should be officially eliminated in all cases, including for w»rds of 
the State and adults. 



Professional 
standards. 



Tension often 
exists between 
parents and 

police. 



The Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP) offered to sponsor a project 
to develop professional standards and policies for handling missing person 
reports. 

Based on public testimony, it was found that mutual tension and distrust of- 
ten exist between parents reporting a disappearance md law enforcement of- 
ficers investigsting the report. Some parents feel police are insensitive and 
not thorough enough in their investigations; the experience of some police, 
and social service professionals is that parents do not always disclose all 
relevant information, especially involving physical or sexual abuse in the 
home. 
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Jurisdictional 
responsibilities. 



Menial health 

records. 



To prevent future uncertainty about which police department has jurisdic- 
tion in a missing person case, it is necessary to create a statewide policy 
clarifying who is responsible for taking a missing person report when the per- 
son disappears outside his or her home town. 

"Under current law, police cannot gain access to information useful for inves- 
tigating and finding persons reported missing from a mental health facility. 
Also under the same law, police investigating a missing person case cannot be 
given even identifying information from mental health facilities that would 
confirm or deny that the person is a facility resident 



Recommendations 



Police should not 
delay action in 
missing person 
cases. 



All 24-hour detoy 
policies should be 
eliminated. 



Professional stan- 
dards should be 
developed. 

Home town police 
Should initiate all 
investigations. 



Report missing 
wards quickly. 

Police should have 
greater access to 
some mental 
health records. 



1 There should be no waiting period between the time a parent or guardian 
decides a child is genuinely missing and the time the disappearance is report- 
ed to the police. There also should be no waiting period between the time the 
police receive the missing person report and the time they act on the report 
by attempting to gather additional information about the case. This response 
should be in the form of in-person interviews with the parent or com- 
plainant, the missing person's friends and other relevant witnesses, 

2. The Department of Law Enforcement (DLE) should notify all law en- 
forcement agencies in Illinois that there is no statewide 24 -hour waiting 
period policy in missing person cases, and all future training sessions conduc- 
ted by DLE and other police training academies should expressly note this 
fact. Similarly, the Authority and organizations such as the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police (IACP) and the Illinois Sheriffs' Association (ISA) 
should notify their members of this finding. 

3 Instead of statewide legislation, the IACP and ISA should draft professional 
standards for handling missing person reports and gathering information in 
these cases. The Authority should coordinate these efforts. 

4. In missing person cases involving multiple police jurisdictions, the police 
agency where the complainant lives should be responsible for initiating the 
missing person investigation and for notifying other agencies of the dis- 
appearance. The IACP and ISA should adopt this recommendation and 
publicize it to their members. 

5. When a ward of the State is reported misting, DCFS employees should not 
wait 24 hours before contacting the police. 

6. The General Assembly should change the law regarding privacy of mental 
health records to allow for police access to: a) information useful in locating a 
person reported missing from a mental health facility; and b) identification 
only information that would confirm or deny whether a person reported miss- 
ing is residing in a mental health facility, and to allow for notification of 
police if the person is admitted at a later time. 
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2: IDENTIFYING ENDANGERED 
MISSING PERSONS 



Timely and ac- The key to effective police action in tny missing person case is the timely and 

curate classifies- accurate classification of the person as either voluntarily missing or a 
tion of a missing probable victim of accident or foul play Police are confronted with missing 

person is essential. person caseloads in which runaways constitute an overwhelming majority. 

They cannot be faulted for assuming, in the absence of cogent evidence to the 
contrary, that most missing teens or young adults are runaways. Police 
generally make this assumption not out of slackness or unwillingness to fol- 
low through, but because experience has taught them that the vast majority 
of missing juveniles and young adults are runaways. 

No alternatives to the basic three -stage process of police decision making in 
missing person cases were suggested during the public hearings. Instead, wit- 
ness suggestions focused on improving the ability of police to make informed 
decisions at each juncture of the process. It was generally recognized that, 
short of substantially increasing police funding, httle could be done to in- 
crease the number of actual searches for missing persons. The Illinois House 
expressed in its resolution that a "profile 0 of involuntarily misting young 
adults, developed and made available to police, could improve and assist deci- 
sion making in missing person cases. 



Investigation Profiles 



Profiles are used The use of profiles as investigative tools in criminal cases has become increas- 

mainly to identify mgly popular. In particular, the FBI together with private psychologists and 
offenders, not other researchers are spending considerable time and effort studying serial 

victims. criminals, such as multiple murderers and sex offenders. The goal of this ef- 

fort is to develop a profile that can be used to help identify and apprehend an 
offender who commits a series of similar crimes. 

Still, the art of criminal profiling is in its infancy. Because there are no com- 
prehensive data sets containing information about, for instance, repeat of- 
fenders, such a profile can be developed only through laborious and time- 
consuming data collection on a case-by-case basis. 

Profiling involun- Thus, profiles represent a relatively new law enforcement technique and then 
tartly missing only for identifying criminals. Establishing a "profile of a young adult whose 

young adults poses disappearance is a significant deviation from the established behavior pat- 
problems, terns" poses different problems. For example, there are several reasons why a 
person can disappear. He or she can run away, be the victim of a fatal acci- 
dent or be abducted by a relative! other familiar person or a stranger. 
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Some characteris- 
tics art more 
common in 
runaways. 



Testimony 
revealed other 
chara ' eristics of 
runaways and 
non-runaway* 



Second, there are no comprehensive national or local data acts that contain 
characteristic! of young adults known to have disappeared involuntarily. Be- 
cause there is a certain randomness to accidental and criminal victimization, 
it is unlikely that a comprehensive data set of accident and abduction victims 
would reveal common characteristics of the victims.* 0 For these reasons, it is 
impossible to profile involuntarily missing young adults at this time. 

While there are no data sets of involuntarily misting young people, a data set 
containing information about runaways nationwide was located. This data 
set, a survey of a representative national sample of 14 to 21 year-olds in 
1979, was examined for statistically significant differences in characteristics 
of runaways and non-runaways. 1 * 

An analysis of these data found several characteristics more common in 
runaways than in non-runaways: 

1. Suspension from school. Persons who reported having been suspended from 
school were 10 percent more likely to have run away at least once than those 
who were never suspended. 

2. Prior arrests. Persons who reported having been arrested and booked by 
the police were 14 percent more likely to have run away than those who 
were never arrested and charged. 

3. Self esteem. Persons with low scores on a self esteem index were more like- 
ly to run away than those with high icores on the index. 

4. Family structure. Persons from broken homes were more likely to run 
away than persons whose families were intact. 

Although these findings generally corroborate those of other researchers, 
none of the findings is strong enough to be predictive of runaway behavior. 
Thus, while these factors are certainly important indicators that should be 
considered in a missing person investigation, taken together they fall far Short 
of providing a definitive profile of runaways or non-runaways. 

In addition to the above traits, testimony of and research by social service 
professionals, parents and others familiar with runaways uncovered the fol- 
lowing list of characteristics that may apply to missing young adults who 
have run away: 



A eirtory mailitfoi of Iht ckaractariatlei or vlctlmi of kao»» -atrial* aurStrm ahowi that aack murimr auy choc* a 
tfirr«-«ot tyaa of victim than oihtr (trial murftmt For nam*!*, T«t Suntfy killri whlta co-ris; Joha Way* Qacy HIM 
artJoalaaaily youas wklta am, aoait of whom wart honoattval, Wayaa Willlaau killaa 4 Mack yratha; tla *Or— IUm*" aartftraf 
csrmtly la Stattta kiitt ftnalt atoailtam aotf at ttait ont kltckkiktt . 
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These character- 
istics are largely 
common sense and 
are not reliably 
predictive. 



• Prepared for leaving (took clothes and/or money) 

• Comes from a broken home 

• Has friends who have run away 

• Is below average in reading ability 

• Has problems or failure in school 

• Had previous trouble with the law 

• Has been abused by parent(g) 

• Has problems with alcohol or drugs 

• Is in generally poor health 

• Is of low socioeconomic status 

• Comes from a larger than average family 

• Has a history of running away 

• Has low self esteem 

• Has a history of truancy. 

Testimony also revealed some characteristics of young adults not likely to 
have run away: 

• Did not prepare for leaving (took no money or clothes) 

• Friends, co-workers and school associates do not know where the missing 
person is 

• Needs, but did not take along, sustaining medication (such as insulin) 

• Has stated goals in life and feelings of optimism in achieving them 

• Has no previous history of being missing 

• Participates in group activities such as sports, scouting or club* 

• Has exhibited no previous "acting out" behavior ^ 

• Absence of a highly stressful precipitating incident 

• Has a stable, functioning family 

• Has close friends 

• Does not usually forget to call when going to be late 

• Parents, in general, approve of the child's friends 

• Had previously made no serious threats to leeve 

• Has a satisfactory work history 

• Has no history of emotional problem! 

It must be understood that these lists of characteristics are in large part based 
on experience, speculation and common sense. They are not statistically valid 
or reliably predictive in any sense because none of the criteria applies ex- 
clusively to either runaways or non -runaways. For example, while some 
runaways prepare for leaving by taking clothing and money, many leave im- 
pulsively, taking nothing with them. Likewise, an abducted young adult, who 
happens to come from a broken home, could be erroneously classified as a 
runaway. Finally, because of the inherent randomness in accident victimiza- 
tions, young adults with characteristics fitting both lists can disappear and be 
incorrectly classified as runaways. 

It also is problematic to determine relative strength or significance of each of 
these characteristics, If the first two characteristics in each list fit a missing 
person, but none of the other characteristics applies, would this indicate that 
the person was missing voluntarily or involuntarily? 
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Many states and 
the Federal 
government are 
researching miss- 
ing person issues. 



Federal legislation 
is pending. 



For these reasons, neither of these lists can be standardised— each missing 
person case must be evaluated on its own merits. The most important con- 
sideration is that police quickly gather as much information as possible about 
the missing person and the circumstances of the disappearance before decid- 
ing whether or not to conduct a search. 



Research Efforts 



In addition to attempts by Illinois and other states to identify and address 
problems related to missing children and young adults, there currently is a 
major research program organized on the national level. In July 1983, the 
Federal Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice funded the establishment of the National Missing/ 
Abducted Children and Serial Murder Tracking Program. Coordinated by the 
Criminal Justice Center at Sam Houston State University in Huntsville, Texas, 
the program is designed to "plan and coordinate research and action programs 
for the prevention and suppression of these crimes against children and 
adults" 

Of particular interest is research on: 

• The unidentified dead handled by medical examiners and coroners in the 
United States; 

• Private and public child locator activities and networks across the nation 
dealing with missing and abducted children; 

• The extent and definition of the problem of missing/abducted children in 
tr United States. 

The program also will coordinate development of profiles of child molesters 
and rapists to assist in prevention, intervention and detection strategies. 

Finally, missing children legislation has been introduced in both the US. 
Senate and House of Representatives. 22 If passed, the bills would provide 
funds for increased data collection and research of missing children problems, 
and would provide for more public education and services. 



il Auittinc* Acl of 1913, S 2014 and H R 4300. 
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Findings 



Indicators are not While it is possible to identify a few characteristics of pe^ns who are likely 

sufficient to con- to have disappeared voluntarily and a few characteristics of those who may 

stitute reliable have disappeared involuntarily, such criteria are not sufficient to constitute 

profiles. profiles upon which law enforcement agencies could rely. 

Improved public Given that there are no comprehensive data sets containing information 

education and about young adults who have disappeared involuntarily, and because there is 

police information an element of randomness in disappearances, establishing a profile of such 
gathering better people is impossible at this time. However, even if such a profile were com- 

address the piled, it would represent only a narrow approach to a broad problem- - 

problem. involuntary disappearances of young adults. Because a profile would have no 

preventative capabilities, public education and improved police information 

gathering would better address the problem. 



Recommendations 



Profile efforts 
should be 
redirected. 



Authority should 
monitor national 
research. 



1 The goal of establishing a profile of involuntarily missing young adults 
should be redirected in favor of more thorough and timely information 
gathering by police in missing person cases. Also, the public should be edu- 
cated in measures to help preveni abductions. 

2 The Authority should continue to monitor national research into the 
problems of missing children and young adults and should publicize impor- 
tant developments and relevant information throughout Illinois. 
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3: LEADS AS AN 

INVESTIGATORY TOOL 



The public is call- Accompanying current public outcry about the victimization of children and 

ing for increased young adults is a call for increased use of computers as law enforcement tools, 

use of computers In this vein, House Resolution 348 asked for an examination of the feasibility 

as law enforce- and benefit of using the Illinois Law Enforcement Agencies Data System 

tnent tools, (LEADS) as a means for sharing information about missing persons. 



LEADS and NCIC Missing Person Components 



LEADS is linked LEADS is an on-line computer system maintained by the Illinois Department 

to (he FBI's miss- of Law Enforcement (DLE). The system is linked to the FBI's law enforce- 
ing person ment computer system, the National Crime Information Center (NCIC). Es- 

computer, tabhshed in 1967, NCIC originally was designed to aid police agencies 

throughout the United States in identifying wanted persons and stolen 
property. Since then, the system has been expanded to include several com- 
ponents, including a missing person data base added in 1975. However, this 
data base is by no means the largest or most important component of the 
overall system. 



Participation in NCIC is voluntary. In Illinois, police agencies participate in 
NCIC when they join the LEADS network, because much of the information 
entered into LEADS is automatically entered into NClC for use by law en- 
forcement agencies nationwide. The majority of law enforcement agencies in 
Illinois enter data into LEADS via computer terminals located in their of- 
fices. Departments without LEADS terminals usually have agreements with 
neighboring agencies having terminals to enter data into the system. Thus, 
theoretically, most Illinois police jurisdictions have access to the system. 
When an Illinois police agency enters a missing person record into LEADS, it 
is automatically forwarded to the national data base only if it fits one of the 
four NCIC entry criteria (disabled, involuntary, endangered or juvenile). 

In addition to interfacing with NCIC's missing person data base, LEADS alto 
has separate processing capabilities. For example, to count the number of Il- 
linois missing person entries made into NCIC over a certain time period, the 
necessary information can be obtained directly from LEADS without having 
to scan the huge national data base. 
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missing pe rson 
computers have 
data limitations 
which make 
analysis difficult. 



How these com** 
puter systems are 
used to identify 
persons or bodies. 



The L EADS and NC1C missing person data bases have some data limitations. 
Although the four NCIC missing person categories are distinct from each 
other, currently it is impossible to differentiate among more specific types of 
missing persons within a category. For example, entries of "involuntary 11 miss- 
ing persons cannot be differentiated between children Kidnapped by strangers 
and those kidnapped by their parents during custody disputes. 

In addition, only a limited amount of information can be entered into the 
LEADS and NCIC missing person data bases. Generally, this information in- 
cludes only physical descriptors--the person's name, age, race, sex, height, 
weight, eye and hair colors and the location of the law enforcement agency 
that made the missing person entry. Recently, several enhancements were 
made to NClC and LEADS that increased the amount of physical descriptor 
information that can be entered for missing persons. Entry capabilities for 
elements such as scars, marks and dental information are now available on 
NCIC and arc currently available or are being added to LEADS. NCIC also 
has established a related data base, the Unidentified Dead File. 

When a person or unidentified body is located by any participating law en- 
forcement agency in the United States, that agency can search the NCIC 
missing person data base (using the name or physical descriptors of the found 
person or body) in an attempt to match an entry already on the system. 

If a match or "hit" occurs on a juvenile, for example, the locating agency 
changes the status of the record from "active" to "located," and the system au- 
tomatically notifies the original entering agency that the missing person has 
been found. The original agency then contacts the locating agency, confirms 
that the located missing person has been correctly identified and located, and 
notifies the citizen who originally reported the person missing that he or she 
has been located. Finally, the agency changes the status of the computer 
record to "cancelled," and the missing person is no longer listed as missing on 
the data base. 22 A record also may be "cancelled" from the active data base 
when a dead body is identified through a record match. However, there cur- 
rently is no way to distinguish between cancelled records of persons who 
returned home safely and records of persons who were found dead 

In addition, the record of a person entered as a juvenile is purged automati- 
cally from the active data base when that person reaches age 1 8, even if the 
person is still reported missing. These records are purged because any missing 
person who was not originally entered on the data base as disabled, involun- 
tary or endangered, but as a juvenile, no longer qualifies under any of the 
four NCIC entry criteria for missing persons when he or she reaches 18. 
Formerly, DLE contacted the entering agency when one of its missing person 
records was purged in this manner, and reminded the agency that if the per- 
son were still missing and believed to be endangered (although the record was 
originally entered as "juvenile"), the agency should reenter the record in one 
of the other three NCIC entry categories. However, DLE discontinued this 
practice when program modifications were made. 
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A major reaion that records of missing adulti are not entered mto NCIC un- 
less there is evidence of disability or foul play is that adults are "allowed" to 
be missing. Unlike juveniles, whose parents are responsible for their 
whereabouts, adults are free to come and go as they please. 



MORE THAN 94% OF YOUNG ADULTS REPORTED 
MISSING IN ILLINOIS RETURN OR ARE LOCATED 

Stotue of recordt of 17-21 year otde entered into 
LEADS between Jonuorv 1901 ond November 29, J90J. 
N ■ 5.560 



CANCELLED-RETURNED 
91.7% 




LOCATED -NOT RETURNED 
2.6% 



ACTIVE- 
^ STILL MISSING 
< 4.2% 



PURGED- 
UNKNOWN 
1.5% 



SmttiU»giii|nieMfti 



LEADS and NCIC 
are of limited in* 
vestigatory and 
statistical use. 



Information on the LEADS and NCIC missing person data bases provides law 
enforcement agencies with only limited tools to aid them in searching for a 
missing person These data bases also provide only limited capabilities for 
answering specific questions about the number and types of persons who dis- 
appear each year. Instead, the data are more useful for identifying individual 
persons or bodies. Of course, these data bases are most useful when all eligible 

^T'T* ? IW ?j!LT bMI time,y> accurtte ind comp*rto information is en- 
tered and when NCIC's search capabilities are used. 

It should be clear from this examination of LEADS and NCIC that just be- 
cause information about a mining person is entered into the data bases law 
enforcement personnel are not necessarily conducting a concurrent investiga- 
tion or physical search for the person. By the same token, a police agency can 
stage a thorough search for a missing person, perhaps enlisting the help of the 

rZL*!! ' W,th ° Ul entenn| the miwin « information into the 
computer. 
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Chicago Police Department's Missing Person Systems 



Chicago police use 
three computers 
for handling 
missing person 
reports. 



Chicago's internal 
computers cannot 
share data with 
LEADS, 



The Chicago Police Department uses three independent computer systems to 
handle missing person reports: the "Hot Desk," the Storage and Information 
Retrieval System (STAIRS) and LEADS Each system is used to record dif- 
ferent information about a missing person, and at different stages of an 
investigation. 

The Hot Desk system is used to enter immediately all missing person reports 
within the City of Chicago, regardless of the person's age. Only basic iden- 
tifiers, such as name, age, race, sex, etc, are entered in this system. 

STAIRS immediately receives the same information entered in the Hot Desk 
if the missing person is 16 or younger, if foul play is suspected or if the miss- 
ing person has a mental or physical handicap. This entry is considered tem- 
porary, and is purged if the person returns home before the first supplemen- 
tal (in-depth) report is filed or if no supplemental report is received within 
seven days of the initial entry. 

The complete contents of all supplemental reports are entered into STAIRS 
The system allows entry of not only missing person descriptors, but also up to 
five pages of narrative. This narrative may include all information about the 
case, such as time and place the missing person was last seen and the person's 
associates and habits (such as runaway history). Thus, STAIRS has potentially 
more investigative capabilities than LEADS or NCIC. 

The Chicago Police Department enters missing person reports into LEADS 
and NclC only if the person is a juvenile and has been misting seven days. 
Exceptional cases, such as believed abductions, often are entered immediately. 
However, Chicago police's Missing Persons Unit does not have its own LEADS 
terminal. When missing person records are to be entered into LEADS, the 
paper report must be forwarded to another department that has a terminal 
on another floor in police headquarters. This situation obviously accounts for 
some of the delay in LEADS missing person entries in Chicago. 

All three computer systems used by the Chicago Police Department are in- 
dependent of each other, and none can share information with another sys- 
tem or with other law enforcement agencies (except through LEADS). Thus, 
many missing person cases in Chicago are entered into separate computers at 
least twice, sometimes three times, and information in two of the systems 
cannot be accessed by other police departments in the State or country. 

As with LEADS and NCIC, the Hot Desk and STAIRS systems provide only 
limited data for studytng the number and types of young adults who disap- 
pear and the circumstances surrounding the disappearances. Generally, the 
data bases can provide aggregate totals of the number of people reported 
missing tn Chicago, but little other aggregate statistical information. 
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Other LEADS Concerns 



The "24-hour DIE policy cjoci not mandate the precise time during missing person inves- 

rule" in relation tigations when agencies should enter' information into LEADS. As a result, 

to LEADS entry. there are several logical junctures during the course of an investigation when 
police can enter missing person data into LEADS and NCIC. For example, if 
the person is a juvenile, an entry may be made as soon as police receive the 
missing person report, especially if they believe another agency may quickly 
find, and not be able to identify, the juvenile. 24 If not enough information 
for a complete entry is obtained from the initial report, the entry may be 
deliyed until the investigation has produced more data. Finally, because most 
juveniles return home before a physical search has begun, LEADS entry often 
is delayed until it is clear the juvenile is not missing voluntarily. 

For many of the same reasons that some Illinois police agencies wait 24 hours 
before taking any action on a missing person report (see Section 1, Pollct 
Risponst in hi ii tint Person Cain), some agencies also deity LEADS entry 
for 24 hours. One reason for this policy is that most people return home 
within 24 hours, thus making entry unnecessary and reducing the need for 
subsequent time-consuming cancellation. Again, waiting 24 hours before en- 
tering a misting person record into LEADS is neither State law nor DLE 
policy, but rather is the voluntary practice of individual agencies. 

There was concensus at the hearings among private citizens, social, service 
professionals and many law enforcement officers that all missing young adult 
reports should be entered immediately into LEADS and NCIC as soon as the 
report is received, regardless of whether a more in-depth investigation will 
follow. There was some question as to whether this policy should apply up to 
age 18 (the legal age of emancipation in Illinois) or to age 21 (the oldest age 
defined as "young adult" in the resolution). 



Administrative Apart from LEADS and NCI r data base entries, law enforcement agencies in 

messages in miss- Illinois also have the capability to share information tbout missing persons 
ing person cases. with other agencies through teletyped administrative mtttoftt. These mei- 

sages can be sent to other Illinois police departments through LEADS, or 
through LEADS to the NCIC network for agencies outside the State. Ad- 
ministrative messages are not entered into the missing person data bases, but 
rather are printed, via teletype, on paper at selected law enforcement agen- 
cies. They serve to alert other agencies that a particular missing person is 
being sought. 



24 If tit mlfiins H"»B !■ aa Uuit, the complainant muit list » tfatlnt tail bi * tht MU#v« tba pataon ii truly miMtoi 
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Administrative messages can contain information helpful in an actual search, 
such as what the person was wearing when he cr she disappeared, where and 
with whom the person was last seen and in which direction he or she wag 
thought to be headed. While the information in a regular LEADS or NCIC 
data base entry often can be used only for identification purposes after a per- 
son or body is found, administrative messages can be used to alert other agen- 
cies that a person is missing and to share timely information with them. 
When an administrative message appears on the teletype machine, a police 
dispatcher can read the message over the police radio to notify street officers 
to be on the lookout for the missing person. 

Current DLE policy encourages Illinois police agencies not to -.-.nd ad- 
ministrative messages statewide, except for limited circumstances which 
generally do not include missing person cases. Administrative message! tie up 
teletype machines, which carry a great deal of other important law enforce- 
ment information. Statewide missing person messages are particularly dis- 
couraged because most missing persons return home quickly.** Consequently, 
DI.K feels there is usually no need to notify law enforcement agencies of a 
disappearance. 



Whether sending printed administrative messages helps police in missing per- 
son cases was debated at the public hearings. Some witnesses advocated send- 
ing messages automatically in every missing person case, either to specific 
police districts or statewide; others favored sending only voluntary messages 
based on the particular circumstances of each case. Although DLE policy 
generally discourages sending of administrative messages fc^istiug person 
cases, some agencies do send such messages, either locally or statewide. 

Automatic Unlike administrative messages, messages about stolen vehicles and wanted 

LEADS messages. persons are sent to other agencies automatically via teletype whenever such 
records are entered into LEADS. While administrative message i can be of 
any form and length and can contain any information the sending agency 
wants to include, automatic messages have a set format and contain a limited 
amount of printed data. 

Some witnesses suggested LEADS be modified to transmit all missing person 
records automatically when they are entered into the system, similar to the 
way LEADS sends messages when a stolen vehicle report is entered. Again, 
there was some question as to whether these messages should be sent regional- 
ly or statewide. 24 



Confirmation of At the hearings, some parents asked about their rights to confirm that infor- 

LEADSandNClC mation about their missing children had been entered into LEADS. Also, a 
entry. suggestion was made that the addresses and telephone numbers where parents 

can call for such confirmation be publicized. 



2 5 "How Runaways Can Find Thtir Way Sack Horn*," St. Louis Post-Ditpateh, Nov*nb*r 10, If SO. 
14 Tb* Statt of Florida rtctntly aattad ligltUtion requiring pollet to ditsemlottf information on attains Cbltdrat to all taw ta- 
fore*totot a|tDciet in the immtdutt araa (county). 
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Sharing LEADS 
information with 
othtr Sutf 
agencies. 



LEADS entry of 
runawayi. 



The 1 982 Federal Mining Children'! Act (see Appendix F) requirei the FBI to 
confirm whether a mining person record hat been entered into NCIC, if the 
request comei from a parent, guardian or neit of kin. If the FBI findl that a 
record was not entered into the tyitem, it instruct! the complainant firtt to 
contact the agency which originally handled the mining pcrton report and to 
ask for a specific reason why the record was not entered. If the complainant 
feels the answer is unsatisfactory and the agency still refuses to enter the 
record, the FBI will try to determine the reason for the refusal. Finally, if 
the record fit* one of the four NCIC entry criteria for missing persons, the 
FBI will enter the record. At one of the public hearings, an FBI representa- 
tive testified that parents in Northern Illinois should call the FBI field office 
in Chicago at (312) 431-1333 for NCIC entry confirmation. For Southern 
Illinois, the field office number in Springfield is (217) 522-9675. The 20 dis- 
trict offices of the Illinois State Police also can provide LEADS entry confir- 
mation for parents (see Appendix O for a list of the 20 district offices). 

There was lengthy ditcunion at the hesrings about procedures followed when 
a child or young adult under the jurisdiction of the Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Services (DCFS) is reported mining. According to DCFS, 
when a client is reported mining (for example, by a foster parent), a DCFS 
case worker is notified and begins a preliminary investigation. Unlen there is 
clear evidence of foul play or danger to the mining person, police usually are 
not contacted immediately by DCFS. Rather, the case worker tries to locate 
the child without police intervention. Because the case worker has accen to 
the child's DCFS files, there is often enough information on hand to help find 
the child. This information may include such facts as whether the child was 
ever mining before, where he or she was found, who the child associates with, 
etc. However, if the case worker cannot soon locate the mining child, police 
will be contacted and a LEADS entry may be made. 

Given this investigatory procedure for mining DCFS clients, the question was 
raised whether to allow DCFS personnel accen to LEADS, so they could im- 
mediately enter a mining person record when a DCFS client is missing. 
However, current DLE regulations forbid non-law enforcement agencies or 
individuals accen to LEADS, 

In addition, it was suggested that because DCFS has computerized much of 
the data about its clients, it might be useful to interface LEADS with the 
DCFS computer to permit a timely sharing of informatior when a DCFS 
client disappears. It was pointed out, however, that by the time police are 
notified that a DCFS ward is mining, a DCFS case worker already will have 
sccened the child's DCFS file and will be able to give police any pertinent in- 
formation. Thus, given current procedures, LEADS accen or interfacing sys- 
tems would provide little, if any, anistance in helping to locate the missing 



Testimony at the Schaumburg hearing revealed a case where parents told 
police their mining child was definitely a runaway. ,n »ving that information, 
police declined to search for the juvenile or to alert other agencies. Most 
likely, the police decision not to act on the case was based in part on caseload 
and manpower considerations and experience that runaways usually return 
home voluntarily. In such situations, even if no physical search is being con- 
ducted, a LEADS entry could be beneficial if the juvenile is eventually 
located by another agency. 
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Findings 



Missing person 
com put its are 
most effective 
when all cases are 
entered and can- 
celled promptly. 



There is no 
M Z4-hour rule" 
regulating 
LEADS entry. 



LEADS teletype 
messages gener- 
ally are not used 
in missing person 
cases. 



LEADS and NCIC 
do not provide 
researchable 
missing person 
statistics. 

Records are 
purged when 
missing juveniles 
reach age 18. 



DCFS access to 
IK ADS Is un- 
necessary. 



Currently in Illinois, LEADS functions as a statewide missing person com- 
puter file and provides a communications link to the national NCIC missing 
person data base These data bases are used mostly for identifying found per-* 
sons or bodies- They are most effective, both in Illinois and nationwide, if all 
police agencies enter all eligible missing person cases promptly and cancel all 
records when persons are located. Because it operates internal computerized 
missing person systems and because of the volume of cases it handles annual- 
ly, the Chicago Police Department does not always enter missing person cases 
into LEADS and NCIC. 

Police departments can enter missing person reports at any juncture of the 
three-stage investigation process. Currently, there is no DLE policy instruct- 
ing taw enforcement agencies when to enter missing person reports into the 
computer There is no "24-hour rule" requiring Illinois law enforcement of- 
ficers to delay LEADS entry of missing persons. 

LEADS has the capability, through use of administrative messages, to notify 
surrounding or distant police departments to look out for a missing person. 
At present, DLE discourages sending such administrative messages in most 
missing person cases. Other types of law enforcement information, such as 
notices of stolen vehicles and wanted persons, are automatically sent via 
LEADS teletype to other agencies when the records are entered. Such auto- 
matic notices are not sent for missing persons. 

Currently, neither the LEADS nor NCIC data bases provides researchable 
statistics on the number of persons in any age group (including young adults) 
wi i are missing each year, the circumstances of their disappearances and the 
disp. .itions of their cases. There are no mechanical or legal jestrictioni to 
prevent re programming LEADS to collect such statistics. 

When a missing person entered into the LEADS and NCIC data bates as a 
juvenile turns 18, his or her record is automatically purged from both data 
bases, even if the person is still missing. In the past, DLE notified the enter* 
ing law enforcement agency when one of its records was so purged, but it has 
discontinued this practice. 

The necessity and legality of giving DCFS personnel access to LEADS or of 
interfacing LEADS with the DCFS computerized data base were examined, 
In light of current DCES procedures followed when a client is reported miss- 
ing, it appears that LEADS access would be unnecessary, as long as police give 
full cooperation to DCKS when they receive a DCFS missing person report. 
Because DCFS docs not nerd LEADS access, there is no reason to change the 
legal access restrictions to LEADS. Also, due to privacy considerations of 
client files, and because the DCFS case worker investigating a missing child 
case can provide police with information needed to help search for the child, 
there is no reason to attempt a potentially costly interface between LEADS 
and the DCFS computer system. This conclusion also applies to computerized 
records maintained by the Department of Mental Health and Developmental 
Disabilities. 
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LEADS en t ritt When police receive a mining juvenile report and decide not to conduct an 

for runaway! intensive aearch because the juvenile it likely a runaway, a LEADS misting 

should be made. person entry still should be made. 



Recommendations 



(The LEADS missing person component can be used for two main purposes: as a law enforcement tool 
for identifying persons or bodies, and as a data base for compiling comprehensive statistics on the 
number and type of missing persons in Illinois and the United States [through its link to the NCIC #y#- 
ttm]. Therefore, there are two sen ■ f recommendations pertaining to LEADS.) 

Miw_ Enforcement flreorornendatf o^f 



LEADS entries 
should be made 
promptly. 



Chicago police 
should participate 
more in LEADS. 



1. Illinois law enforcement agencies should enter all eligible missing person 
reports, including runaways, into LEADS as soon as the minimum informa- 
tion required for entry is collected. In no cases should there be a 24-hour 
delay for entering a mining person report into LEADS. OLE should conduct 
training for LEADS users stressing this recommendation. In addition, the 
LEADS manual ahould be updated to emphasize this point. 

2. In light of Recommendation 1, the Chicago Police Department should more 
fully participate in the State and national missing person data bases by enter* 
ing missing person records into LEADS in a more timely fashion. Because of 
problems of interfacing the Chicago Police Department's internal missing per- 
son computers and LEADS, and because of the sheer volume of its miaring 
person cases, the Chicago Police Department's participation in LEADS will 
necessarily differ slightly from that of other Illinois law enforcement agen- 
cies. 



LEADS message 
policy should be 
reviewed. 



Publicize LEADS 

confirmation 

methods. 



3. DLE should: a) evaluate its policy of discouraging use of administrative 
messages in missing person cases; b) develop criteria for when such messages 
should be sent and to which law enforcement agencies; and c) evaluate the 
pros and cons associated with reprogramming LEADS to automatically 
transmit all missing person record entries, both regionally and statewide. 
These evaluations should determine what impact on the system increasing the 
volume of messages will have. If the system can feasibly be changed to ac- 
comnv Me an increase in messages, then this reprogramming should be done. 

4. DI E should publicize the procedures for parents, guardians or next of kin 
to confirm LEADS and NCIC missing person entries. 
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Four LEADS 
entry criteria 
•hould bf ex- 
panded. 



OLE should notify 
agencies of purged 
records. 

Modify categories 
for clearing 
records. 



1. The current .four criteria for entering a missing person record into LEADS 
should be changed to two separate fields: 

a. Disabilities/impairments (none/detail) 

b. Suspected circumstances: 

Juvenile: runaway 

Juvenile: parental abduction 

Juvenile: foul play 

Juvenile: unknown circumstances 

Adult: foul play 

Adult: unknown circumstances 

These fields would provide more detailed information about the circum- 
stances of disappearances in Illinois. The system should be programmed to 
enable Illinois records entered in these categories to be converted automati- 
cally to the four NCIC categories for entry in the national data bate. 

2. DLE ihould resume notifying agencies when a missing person record they 
entered is purged from the active data base at the time the person reaches age 



3 DLE should modify categories for clearing or cancelling records, such that 
the system will distinguish among persons returning home voluntarily, abduc- 
tees returned safely and dead bodies recovered and identified 
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4: ADDITIONAL ISSUES 

RAISED AT THE HEARINGS 



Several Issues be- At each of the three public hearings, topici were addressed that did not 
sides those in specifically relate to the main issues contained in House Resolution 348. But 

Resolution 348 because these additional issues reflect public and expert opinion on the broad 

were raised at the scope of missing person problems, they are discussed here briefly, 
hearings. 

There was considerable discussion about measures the public can take to help 
prevent victimization of young adults. Suggestions included programs for 
fingerprinting children, runaway prevention services and counselling, missing 
person and runaway hotlines and increased emphasis on public education. 

Fingerprinting of Several witnesses advocated continued and increased use of programs for fin- 
children: Many gerpnnting children. 27 In most programs already underway, the prints are 

pros and cons kept at home (for privacy reasons) for future use should the child disappear. 

•x!*t- Another objective of fingerprinting is to make parents and children more 

aware of the potential for being abducted so they can take other precautions. 

In addition, one assistant state's attorney testified that fingerprints can be 

useful in prosecutions. 

Other witnesses, however, charged that fingerprinting children is merely a 
politically-motivated program that has little or no value, either for protect- 
ing children from abduction or for aiding in the investigation of a disappear- 
ance. Some witnesses, including law enforcement personnel, warned that 
rather than alerting parents and children to the dangers of abduction, fin- 
gerprinting gives them a false sense of security and that large-scale programs 
are probably not worth the cost. 

Other witnesses testified that fingerprints could be damaged or rendered use- 
less by improper handling and storage at home. Some suggested that prints be 
stored either in school files or in a central repository. Most parents who tes- 
tified are opposed to a central repository for privacy reasons. Also, a repre- 
sentative from the State Board of Education testified that schools should not 
keep noneducational materials such as fingerprints in school files. However, 
schools could be made available for hosting voluntary fingerprint programs 
conducted by police or parents. 

Photo and other There was, however, general concensus that if a child disappears, it is vital 

data are more parents be able to quickly supply police with a current photograph of the 

useful to police. child and accurate physical descriptors. Such information benefits police 

more than a copy of the person's fingerprints when they are conducting a 

search for a missing person. 



Mort thin 121,000 tMMrtn were ftn|trprinlt4 in police to* conminlty-ooitorttf ,ro|r»rru tbroufhout llliooU < A 1*1). 
Tom* Hmi *|taclti projtct tn iMitiontl J 7,000 childr.n will bt » rintri m If 14. That ( l tutu do dot | ft clu«t <Uti (tern tfat Cfaiciio 
Follet DtNMratni, which iottltutttf * child haitrprlotioi jroir.ro is Octobtr 1*13. 
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One Illinois law enforcement agency has attempted to combine privicy con- 
cerns of information about children with useful and timely data for inves- 
tigating; child disappearances. The agency developed a Chilu Information 
Packet (ChIP), which contains a current photograph and descriptive informa- 
tion about the child (eg, birthdate, height, weight, etc.). This packet, which is 
kept by parents, is readily available to assist police should the child disappear. 
Fingerprints can be included in the packet if the parents want, but the pac- 
ket contains other information that is usually more useful to police in misting 
penon investigations. This police department found that while many parents 
did not want their children fingerprinted, there was virtually 100 percent 
participation with the CMPs, Although use of these packets typically has 
been geared toward school -aged children (less than 17 years old), parents of 
17 to 2 1 year-olds could keep such an information packet as well. (See Ap- 
pendix I for an example of a ChlP.) 

Also raised several times at the hearings was a concern that more attention 
should be focused on runaway prevention. Several witnesses argued that if 
troubled children and their families were more aware of programs and ser- 
vices available to them, there might be fewer runaways and lest demand on 
police services for missing person calls. Specifically advocated were follow- 
up programs and services for runaways after they return home. These ser- 
vices could include referrals for counselling, dmg or alcohol treatment 
programs and shelters for abused young people. 

Other witnesses urged increased publicity of toll-free runaway hotline num- 
bers in Illinois. These hotlines provide services, such as referrals to shelters, to 
runaways already on the street and act as liaisons between runaways and 
parents by relaying messages from runaways to their homes without disclos- 
ing their location. These hotlines also counsel those who are contemplating 
running away, but are still at home. (S e Appendix H for a list of national 
runaway hotlines and support agencies.) One witness voiced frustration about 
laws concerning "found" missing persona Another parent of juvenile com- 
plained about the section in the luvenile Code that permits police to hold a 
found runaway for only six hours. 11 A case was revealed where a child had 
been released while the parents were en route to pick him up, with the 
parents learning of the release after they arrived. 

Prior to 1983, State law treated running away as a status offense for 
juveniles, and police had jurisdiction to detain and charge runaway! This 
system was inherently coercive, because police often had to physically 
restrain the runaway if he or she attempted to evade apprehension. The 
potential for injury to both juvenile and police officer was great. In addition, 
police could find themselves assisting worried parents who wanted their 
children returned, only to be criticized by the same parents for using force to 
restrain the juvenile. The Juvenile Court Act was changed in 1913 to 
provide procedures for law enforcement officials, crisis intervention agencies 
and the Juvenile Court to intervene in juvenile runaway situations. As a 
result, much of the coerciveness of police intervention in such cases has been 
eliminated. 
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Runawayr. They 
and their families 
need tervict*. 
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Eavesdropping 
law: Monitoring is 
restricted in kid- 
napping casts. 



Several l;tw enforcement officials testified that current Illinois law severely 
restricts the use of eavesdropping in kidnapping cases In Illinois, electronic 
monitoring (eavesdropping) can be undertaken only with the consent of one 
of the parties being monitored. This law poses a problem for law enforce- 
ment officials investigating kidnappings. For example, if police suspect a 
kidnapper is holding the victim in the kidnapper's home, even with a warrant 
they cannot "bug" the home to determine whether the victim is still alive be- 
cause neither party (the kidnapper nor the victim) has consented. 

It is unclear under current law whether parents of kidnapped minors may 
legally give consent to allow police to eavesdrop in the course of an investiga- 
tion. At the hearings, it was suggested that Illinois law be modified to permit 
in certain circumstances and with a warrant, eavesdropping in kidnapping 
situations. KK * 



Cults: An impor- 
tant issue, but 
beyond this study's 
scope. 



A parent at the Springfield hearing testified about the problems facing 
parents when their adult children leave home to join a "cult." The parent ex- 
pressed frustration over the lack of legal or other recourse a parent has in 
such situations, even if the parent believes the child is the victim of mind 
control. 

While concern about cults is certainly an important issue in Illinois and 
nationwide, it is beyond the scope of the present report to recommend policy 
for dealing with the issue. 



Recommendations 



Standardized in- 
formation packets 
may be more 
useful than 
fingerprints. 



Increase public 
education about 
missing persons, 

Chronic runaways 
need help. 



Permit eaves- 
dropping in 
suspected kidnap- 
ping cases. 



1. Many of the arguments for and against fingerprinting programs have 
merit. Alternative programs, such as standardized information pickets, m«iy 
be a good balance between warning parents and children of the risks of re- 
duction and providing useful investigative information to police in the event 
of a disappearance. Such programs could be administered by local service or 
school organizations, and should be available to persons of all ages, not just 
school -aged children. 

2. There should be increased public education, through cooperative efforts of 
the schools, media and law enforcement agencies, about the issues of missing 
young people and available services, including those for runaways. 

3. Communities should provide services and programs specifically geared to 
help repeat runaways and their families, in order to relieve law enforcement 
agencies from the burden of conducting numerous investigations and searches 
for repeat runaways. 

4. The General Assembly should modify Illinois law to establish a procedure 
for permitting non-consensual electronic monitoring in kidnapping cases. 
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Develop educa- 5. The State Board of Education should collaborate with social service agen- 

tional materials cies, including the Department of Children and Family Services and State and . 

On preventing «b- local law enforcement agencies, to develop educational materials on how to 
Auctions, prevent children and youni adults from beini abducted or molested. In addi- 

tion to usini the media and police programs to increase public awareness and 
education, parent/teacher groups (PTA's and PTO's) should be encouraged to 
have special programs on these issues. 
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CONCLUSION 



Common theme: 
Police must col- 
lect Adequate in- 
formation before 
classifying any 
missing person. 



Missing person 
computer systems 
are most effective 
when all agencies 
participate fully. 



If a common theme emerged from the hours of testimony and months of 
research supporting this report, it was this; police should gather complete and 
accurate information before classifying any person as missing either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily. Parents, law enforcement officials, social service 
professionals and other experts echoed this sentiment. Without sufficient in* 
formation, proper handling of missing Jterson cases is extremely difficult and 
is too often left to chance. 

This report addresses several information issues. First and foremost, it 
recommends immediate and official elimination of the so-called "24-hour 
rule" for delaying action in missing person reports. (This "rule," which is 
neither State law nor Department of Lxw Enforcement policy, currently is 
used by an many as one-third of the police departments in Illinois, according 
to a |>1,F, survey.) Agreement on ending this delay policy was nearly unani- 
mous among witnesses testifying at the Schaumburg, Carbondale and 
Springfield public bearings. This recommendation is especially important for 
1 7 to 2 1 year-olds, the age group we were asked to study, because when these 
people disappear, police often assume they have left voluntarily. 

The report, however, does not recommend that police conduct searches for 
every reported missing person, nor does it recommend that police practices in 
these cases be strictly legislated. It is recognized that police officers are 
generally best trained and most equipped to handle missing person cases, and 
they must be allowed the flexibility to tailor their law enforcement methods 
based on resources and other circumstances. Rather, we recommend that 
professional standards for how police should handle missing person reports be 
developed by professional law enforcement associations. 

Another common sentiment expressed by witnesses and other experts was a 
call for increased use of computer resources in missing person cases. Parents 
especially voiced great confidence in the computer's ability to assist in these 
cases. However, our research found that the missing person components of 
law enforcement systems currently used in Illinois and nationwide provide 
only limited investigative capabilities for missing person cases. Currently, the 
missing person components of Illinois' Law Enforcement Agencies Data Sys- 
tem (LKADS) and the FBI's National Crime Information Center (NCIC) com- 
puters are used mainly for identifying persons or bodies already found and 
not for tracking down missing persons. 

Still, existing computer systems, if enhanced, can be useful in two ways: 

1. lor immediate recording of missing person reports and for alerting nearby 
law enforcement agencies; 

2 For providing a rescarchable data base for statistical information about 
missing persons. 
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Computt r§ mutt 
be enhanced to 
providt more 
complete and use- 
ful data about 
missing pe rtons. 



To be effective law enforcement tools, these systems must be used by all 
eligible police agencies, and these agencies must enter timely and accurate 
data. 

This report recommends that not only should police not delay investigation of 
missing person cases for 24 hours, they alio should not wait, 24 hours or 
otherwise, to enter a missing person report into State and national missing 
person data bases The report recommends that computer entry be made as 
soon as all information needed to make the entry has been collected. 

The report also urges DI E to evaluate its current policies regarding use of 
administrative and automatic messages sent via teletype over LEADS. DLE 
currently discourages use of administrative messages (free -form bulletins that 
individual police departments can send to other agencies statewide or 
regionally) in missing person cases. Also, LEADS does not automatically 
generate teletype messages for missing person reports, as it does for reports of 
wanted persons and stolen vehicles. 

An equally important component for improving these systems is enhancing 
their ability to store complete and useful statistics about missing persona 
During six months of research, we were unable to locate a comprehensive 
State or national data set containing information on the number and types of 
missing persona Enough bits and pieces of information were uncovered to 
question some of the statistics commonly reported by the media and private 
support organizations on the number of persons abducted by strangers. Still, 
our attempt to pin down quantitatively the scope of the problem was for the 
most part unsuccessful, simply because no systems contain the necessary 
. information. 

Enhancing current law enforcement systems so they will have more precise 
and more useful statistics about missing persons should be the immediate top 
priority for policy makers confronting missing person problems. Without ac- 
curate data detailing how many persons are missing, under what circumstan- 
ces they disappeared and what happened to them, effective policy making on 
this issue will be extremely difficult. 

This report recommends several ways to improve the reset rchability of the 
LEADS missing person component. To enhance researchability on the na- 
tional level, some of these recommendation could conceivably be incorporated 
into NClC's missing person component as well. The report recommends that 
LEADS be reprogrammed to include additional and more specific categories 
for missing persons beyond the four entry criteria currently used. One im- 
portant change involves including a category for disappearances from "un- 
known circumstances" for both juveniles and adults; currently, the system 
does not allow such an entry for persons 18 and older 

The report alto recommends changes for how records, once they have been 
entered, are cleared from the system. LEADS should be modified to distin- 
guish among persons returning home voluntarily, abductees returned safely 
and dead bodies recovered and identified. This change thould help provide 
future researchers and policy makers with quantitative documentation of the 
different types of misting pertont in Illinois and what happened to them. 
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Profile suggestion 
fell victim to lack 
of reliable missing 
person data. 



Better police and 
parent coopera- 
tion is needed in 
missing person 
cases. 



Another issue idcntihcd in Houte Resolution 348 was the development of a 
profile of a missing young adult not likely to have run away and therefore 
more likely to be a victim of foul play should he or she disappear. In a sent*, 
the profile suggestion fell victim to the lack of reliable data about missing 
persons. We were unable to locate any comprehensive data set that spelled 
out the characteristics of runaways versus non-runaways. An analyaisof one 
survey containing questions about runaway behavior revealed some charac- 
teristics that might distinguish 15 to 17 year-old runaways. In addition, 
several social service professionals related at the hearing* some common in- 
dicators of both runaways and non-runaways. Nevertheless, inatead of 
providing us with a sharp profile whose edge is clearly defined, these be- 
havioral indicators present a rather amorphous shadow whose shape is sugges- 
tive but ill-defined. While they are certainly important factors that police 
should consider in any missing person case, these indicator! fall far short of 
providing the type of reliable discrimination between runaways and non- 
runaways that we seek. 

Aside from being unable to construct a definitive profile at this time, some 
witnesses questioned how worthwhile such a profile would be were it avail- 
able. Because there is a certain randomness to criminal victimization, some 
law enforcement officials said that .<tHg a profile could cause some victims 
to be improperly classified as runaw>.,8, and some runaways aa victi ma 

Given tin sc considerations, the report recommends that efforts to develop a 
profile be redirected toward improved and faster information gathering by 
poliuv While the report leaves open the possibility for developing such a 
profile in the future, for now it sees improved information collection aa a 
better tool to help police distinguish betWwUi runaways and potential crime 
victims. 

In addition to these three main issues, the report briefly addresses several 
other concerns raised during the hearings but not mentioned specifically in 
the Mouse's resolution. These issues include child fingerprinting programs, 
services to help repetitive runaways and their families, Illinois 1 eavesdropping 
law as it relates to kidnappings, jurisdictional questions and public education 
about the problem of missing young adults. 

One last "issue" that cropped up during the hearings is an apparent tension 
that exists between many parents of missing children and the police. Some 
parents complained that police were insensitive to their intuition about their 
missing children and were too quick to classify many of them as runaways. 
Police, on the other hand, complained that parents do not always provide 
complete ami pertinent information during a police investigation and often 
try to involve police in family matters. 

This report offers no single recommendation to help solve this problem, al- 
though our recommendations for improved information collection by police 
should help. Still, police must be sensitive to the anguish and pain parents of- 
ten feel when their children disappear, even if they have run away. Parents, 
on the other hand, must realize that most police departments operate in a 
world of limited resources and excessive demands. 
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Probably the best way (o diffuse this teniion is through increased com- 
munication between the community and police. Representative! of several 
organizations, including the Illinois Association of Chieft of Police and the 
State Board of Education, offered their groups' services for providing a forum 
for public education about the iaiues of mining persons, It is hoped that the 
public hearings we held and this subsequent report also have helped lay the 
foundation for better cooperation between police and parents. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



Thii icction summarizes all of the recommendations contained in this report. Detailed infor- 
mation supporting these recommendations can be found in the individual sections in which the 
recommendations are presented. 



1: Police Response in Missing Person Cases (pages 11-15) 



1. There should be no waiting period between the time a parent or guardian decides a child is 
genuinely missing and the time the disappearance is reported to the police. There also should be no 
waiting period between the time the police receive the missing person report and the time they act on 
the report by attempting to gather additional information about the case. This response should be in 
the form of jn-person interviews with the parent or complainant, the missing person's friends and 
other relevant witnesses. 

2. The Department of taw Enforcement (DLF) should notify all law enforcement agencies in Il- 
linois that there is no statewide 24-hour waiting period policy in missing person cases, and all future 
training sessions conducted by DLK and other police training academies should expressly note this fact 
Similarly, the Authority and organizations such as the Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP) 
and the Uhnoia Sheriffs' Association (ISA) should notify their members of this finding. 

3. Instead of statewide legislation, the IACP and ISA should draft professional standards for han- 
dling missing person reports and gathering information in these case*. The Authority should coor- 
dinate these ef forU 

4. In missing person cases involving multiple police jurisdictions, the police agency where the com- 
plainant lives should be responsible for initiating the missing person investigation and for notifying 
other agencies of the disappearance. The IACP and ISA should adopt this recommendation and 
publicize it to their members. 

5- When a ward of the State is reported missing, IXTFS employees should not wait 24 hours before 
contacting the police. 

6. The General Assembly should change the law regarding privacy of mental health records to al- 
low for police access to: a) information useful in locating a person reported missing from a mental 
health facility; and b) identtficution only information that would confirm or deny whether a person 
reported missing is residing in a mental health facility, and to allow for notification of police if the 
person is admitted at a later time. 
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2: Identifying Endangered Missing Persons (pages 17-21) 



1 The goal of establishing a profile of involuntarily missing young adults should be redirected in 
favor of more thorough and timely information gathering by police in missing person cases. Also, the 
public should be educated in measures to help prevent abductions. 

2. The Authority should continue to monitor national research into the problems of missing 
children and young adults and should publicize important developments and relevant information 
throughout Illinois. 



3: LEADS as an Investigatory Tool (pages 23-32) 



Law Enforcement Recommendations 

1 Illinois law enforcement agencies should enter all eligible missing person reports, including 
runaways, into LEADS as soon as the minimum information required for entry is collected. In no 
cases should there be a 24-hour delay for entering a missing person report intd LEADS. DLE should 
conduct training for LEADS users stressing this recommendation. In addition, the LEADS manual 
should be updated to emphasize this point. 

2. In light of Recommendation 1, the Chicago Police Department should more fully participate in 
the State and national missing person data bases by entering missing person records into LEADS in a 
more timely fashion. Because of problems of interfacing the Chicago Police Department's internal 
missing person computers and LEADS, and because of the sheer volume of its missing person cases, the 
Chicago Police Department's participation in LEADS will necessarily differ slightly from that of other 
Illinois law enforcement agencies. 

3. DLE should: a) evaluate its policy of discouraging use of administrative messages in misting per-* 
son cases; b) develop criteria for when such messages should be sent and to which law enforcement 
agencies; and c) evaluate the pros and cons associated with reprogramming LEADS to automatically 
transmit all missing person record entries, both regionally and statewide. These evaluations should 
determine what impact on the system increasing the volume of messages will have. If the system can 
feasibly be changed to accommodate an increase in messages, then this reprogramming should be done. 

4. DLE should publicize the procedures for parents, guardians or next of kin to confirm LEADS 
and NC1C missing person entries. 
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1. The current four criteria for entering a missing person record into LEADS should be changed to 
two separate fields: 

a. Disabilities/impairment * (none/detail) 

b. Suspected circumstances; 
Juvenile: runaway 
Juvenile; parental abduction 
Juvenile: foul play 

Juvenile: unknown circumstances 

Adult: foul play 

Adult: unknown circumstances 

These fields would provide more detailed information about the circumstances of disappearances in Il- 
linois The system should be programmed to enable Illinois records entered in these categories to be 
converted automatically to the four NCIC categories for entry in the national data base. 

2. DLE should resume notifying agencies when a missing person record they entered is purged from 
the active data base at the time the person reaches age 1 8. 

3. DLE should modify categories for clearing or cancelling records, such that the system will dis- 
tinguish among persons returning home voluntarily, abductees returned safely and dead bodies 
recovered and identified 



l.Many of the arguments for and against fingerprinting programs have merit. Alternative 
programs, such as standardized information packets, may be a good balance between warning parents 
and children of the risks of abduction and providing useful investigative information to police in the 
event of a disappearance. Such programs could be administered by local service or school organiza- 
tions, and should be available to persons of all ages, not just school-aged children. 

2. There should be increased public education, through cooperative efforts of the schools, media 
and law enforcement agencies, about the issues of missing young people and available services, includ- 
ing those for runaways. 

3. Communities should provide services and programs specifically geared to help repeat runaways 
and their families, in order to relieve law enforcement agencies from the burden of conducting 
numerous investigations and searches for repeat runaways, 

4. The General Assembly should modify Illinois law to establish a procedure for permitting non- 
consensual electronic monitoring in kidnapping cases. 

5. The State Board of Education should collaborate with social service agencies, including the 
Department of Children and Family Services and State and local law enforcement agencies, to develop 
educational materials on how to prevent children and young adults from being abducted or molested. 
In addition to using the media and police programs to increase public awareness and education, 
parent/teacher groups JPTA's and PTO's) should be encouraged to have special programs on these 
iuttii's. 



4: Other Issues Raised at the Hearings (pages 33-36) 
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A: HOUSE RESOLUTION 348 



WHKRKAS, The number of young adults between the ages of 17 and 21, who are unemancipated, 
reported uk missing each year ik steadily increasing ami it is with disturbing frequency that the dtf- 
appea ranee of a young adult results in a tragic death; and 

WHKHKAS, A Kignif leant proportion of these missing persons are young sdults who have es- 
tablished u pattern of behavior marked by consistency and predictability which provides no apparent 
explanation lor their disnpnea rante; and 

WHKKKAS, tt is a common police practice to defer action on missing persons report* for a 24 hour 
watting period; and 

WHKKKAS, The lives of these young adults may be saved by reducing the time between the 
receipt of a missing person report and the taking of a response action; therefore, be it 

RKSOLVED, BY THK HOlJSK OK KKI'KKSKNTATIVKS OK THE EIGHTY-THIRD GENERAL 
ASSKMIILY OK THK STATU OK ILLINOIS, that we request the Criminal Justice Information 
Authority and the Department of Law Lnforccment to study and report to this General Assembly, on 
or before April 1, 1984, with regard to the efficacy of the policy of deferring action on reports of 
missing young adults for a 24 hour period; and, be it further 

RKSOLVKI), That the Criminal Justice Information Authority in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Law I'.nforcement hold public hearings to obtain testimony dealing with the establishment of 
a profile of a young adult whose disappearance is a significant deviation from the established behavior 
patterns, and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That these public hearings l*ad to the establishment of a uniform statewide policy 
with which law enforcement agencies can evaluate the disappearance of a young adult with the goal 
of taking the most effective response action; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Criminal Justice Information Authority and the Department of Law En* 
forcement study the feasibility and benefit of utilizing the Law Enforcement Agencies Data System 
(LEADS) computer operation to facilitate the exchange of information with regard to these missing 
young adults, and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That suitable copies of this preamble and resolution be delivered to the Chairman of 
the Criminal Justice Information Authority and to the Director of the Department of Law 
Enforcement. 
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B: LIST OF WITNESSES 



Federal Huron u of Investigation, Chicago Hi vision 
Mdt Alder it h 

Inderal Bureau of Invest igitt ion, Springfield Division 
James A liourke 

VS. Attorney's Olf ice, Central District of Illinois 
l\llen St Initiate- Has km* 

VS. Attorney's Office, Southern District of Illinois 
Clifford Vruud 



The Honorable Doris Karpicl, Rose lie 
The Honorable Judith Koehler, Henry 



Department of Children anil Family Services 
(itiry lUirtolameolli 
Deltnda Chapman 
Phyllis Hubtnson 
Bruce Hubeustein 
Demi is Sturkey 
Jim Winters 

Department of Law Enforcement 
lUtrrvll Hurt i 
Don I 'ask 
James I'mley 
Holland Smith 
liary I'rayhr 
IUcharU White 

Department of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities 
Stephen Andersen 

Guardianship & Advocacy Commission 
Sandra Khihci k. director 

State Hoard of Education 
Dr Sally I 'utter (too 
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Chicago Police Department 
Commander Patrick M. Clark 

Cook County Sherif f s Office 
Greg Bedoe 
Joseph Hein 

Cook County State's Attorney 1 ! Office 
William J Kuttkle 

Dei Plainei Police Department 
Michael Clark 
Joseph Kozenczak 
Larry Zumbrock 

Fairview Heights Police Department 
Chief Roser Richards 

Forest Park Police Department 
Charles Whelply 

Franklin County Sheriffs Office 
Sam Fleming 
William Wilson 

Greenville Police Department 
Chief John King 

Illinois State University, Normal 
Keith Oehrand 

Jackson County Probation Office 
Mark Berkowitt 

Jackson County Sheriffs Of fice 
Sheriff William J Kilquist 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Carl Kirk 

St ream wood Police Department 
Chief Howard A Cornell 



Associates in Adolescent Psychology, Skokie 
Marvin J. Schwart, M D, J D 

Aunt Martha's Youth Service Agency, Park Forest 
Ethel Mull 
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Department of t aw l*nforceinent, Psychological Services 
l)r James Chandler 
l)r Noble Morrison 

Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police 

t hief John Hulluro. West Chtt oxo (former president) 
Chief WHbert Reivhert, Carol Stream 

Mary llartelitie Holm's, Chicago 
Marianne West 

Metro Help, f Imago 
Cynthia Myers 

National Juvenile I aw (enter, Si. Lou in 
Harry Swwixer, exeeutive director 

Psychosomatic and Psychialm Inshtute, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 
tfnr Ostrov. J.U, PhD. 



Concerned Citi/en I 
Concerned Citizen II 

James Crowner, professor, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Marion Dorau, Naperville 

Joyce M. Griffith, liast Molmc 

Stanley Platacis, Hoffman States 

Aftnes Slim, Wood ridge 

Delphi ne Wright, Streamwnod 

Donald Wright, Streamwood 
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C: SUMMARY OF PUBLIC HEARINGS 



l itis appendix contains detailed summaries of 1 he major points raised during the three public 
hearings on missing young adults held last lull 

Schaumburg: I tdciitiryinK the profile of a person who is missing involuntarily will be ex- 

Ovtober 28, 198.) Iremely difficult 

2 Police policies and procedures in missing person cases should not be legis- 
lated by the General Assembly. 

3. There is general concensus in favor of eliminating any "24-hour rule" for 
all missing persons in danger. All missing persons reports should be entered 
immediately into l.l ; . AIXS/NCIC as as soon as they are accepted, regardless of 
whether the report will be investigated. (There is still a question vhether this 
policy change should apply through age 21.) 

4. The "24-hour rule" might have come about from the Federal Kidnapping 
Statute (I 8 I ISC! 1201). which raises a presumption of transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce after 24 hours have elapsed. 

V The address and telephone numbers where parents can confirm that a min- 
ing person report has been entered into LEADS/NCIC should be made public 

6 A voluntary child fingerprinting program in which parents retain the 
prints was uniformly supported. 

7 The idea of having M ; .A1)S automatically broadcast to all agencies in a 
State Police district that a person is suspected to have disappeared as a result 
of foul play should be considered. 

8 Interfacing 1.1*. ADS with other State computer systems (such as the 
Department of Children and Family Services' and the Department of Mental 
Health and Developmental Disabilities' systems) should be considered to nuke 
information available to law enforcement when a missing person might be in 

danger. 

9. Seventeen to 21 year-olds can fall through the cracks in the police and so- 
cial service system. 

10 Voluntary runaways arc very likely to become victimized, especially if 
they run away frequently. 

1 1 Illinois law should be modified to permit eavesdropping in kidnapping 
situations and use of the evidence obtained. 

12 The Authority should consider a statute absolving police of liability when 
dealing with 18 to 21 year-olds in good faith. 

I y Parents are concerned that police often disregard the parents' intuition of 
danger and thai police often act as though they know the children better 
than the parents do. 
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Carbondale: 
November 17, 
1983 



1 Ah a practical matter, the FBI has abandoned the "24-hour rule" and it 
enters information into NCIC immediately 

2. Identifying the profile of a person who is missing involuntarily will be very 
difficult, and the FBI profile unit should be consulted for assistance. 

3. Each state's definition of "adulthood" will govern entry of missing juvenile 
information into NCIC 

4. There may be some legal or constitutional problems with: a) initiating a 
search for an adult when there is no indication of foul play, and b) keeping 
parents apprised of the results of the search. 

5. The General Assembly generally should not legislate policies and 
procedures on criminal justice agencies. 

6. Contrary to support expressed in Schaumburg, a voluntary child fin- 
gerprinting program was not uniformly supported and was not viewed as a 
top priority. It was described as a quick-fix situation that does not prevent a 
person from disappearing and often provides parents and the community with 
a false sense of security. Instead, there was support for preventative tech- 
niques such as parental education and the creation of up-to-date informa- 
tion packets containing photographs, medical records and other descriptive 
information. While there was some benefit recognized with fingerprinting 
programs, preventative techniques were felt to be generally preferable. 

7. There was a considerable split in opinion on whether a national central 
repository of fingerprints should be created and whether fingerprints should 
be kept m tome local or regional repositories, such as schools, once a person 
has been reported missing. 

8. Establishing a special LEADS category for 17 to 21 year-olds also was 
thought neither to be useful nor wise. The same procedures should be fol- 
lowed when searching for anyone thought to be a victim of foul play. 

9. There was strong support for making public the addresses and telephone 
numbers where parents can confirm that a mining person report has been en- 
tered into LEADS/NClC. It also was suggested that LEADS and NCIC be 
reprogrammed to capture information about where parents can be contacted 
(i.e, parental phone number). 

10. One suggestion for relieving law enforcement agencies from the burden 
of conducting numerous searches for repetitive runaways was to provide 
more services and programs to help runaways deal with their problems. 

11. An apparent inconsistency was noted about how juvenile runaways are 
handled. Illinois juvenile runaways can be held by a law enforcement agency 
for up to six hours only; an out-of-state juvenile runaway can be held by Il- 
linois agencies for longer periods of time under interstate compact 
agreements. 

1 2. There was concern on the part of police agencies that parents are not the 
most reliable source of information when a child has run away and that any 
investigation must include contacting friends and school official! 
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13. Illinois law should be modified to permit eavesdropping in kidnapping 
situations. Such a law should be structured around criteria similar to obtain- 
ing a search warrant. 

14. It was generally agreed that missing person reports should be entered into 
LEADS/NCIC st soon as possible (normally within an hour), regardless of 
whether the report will be investigated. The only exception noted to this 
general principle was with respect to persons who are known to run away 
repeatedly. 

Springfield: I. Some members of the public are under the erroneous impression that 24 

December 2, 1983 hours must elapse before local law enforcement officials will begin to look 
for missing children. 

2. Parents often feel helpless when their children run away, and there is a 
lack of support programs to help families deal with problems after the 
children return. 

3. Some parents appear to be confused as to whether they are responsible for 
their children older than age 18 who are still living j»t home. 

4. Some parents feel that if they are still legally responsible for the actions 
of their children who are under age 18, these juveniles should not have the 
right to stay at another location without parental consent. Laws permitting 
this situation should be changed, they said, and police should be permuted to 
forcibly remove children under the legal age and return them to their 
parents, once a parent has been apprised of the risks and has authorized the 
police to do so. 

5. There was disagreement as to whether current laws should be changed to 
require police to detain runaway children for extended periods until parents 
can pick them up. 

6. It was pointed out that current police practices and laws send mixed mes- 
sages to teenagers. They are told that 1 6 year-olds who commit crimes will be 
treated as juveniles, while 16 year-olds who disappear are often presumed to 
have left voluntarily and are not pursued by police (in essence, they are 
treated at adults). 

7. State agencies should cooperate and pool their resources to share useful in- 
formation in runaway or missing person cases. 

8. The FBI does not wait 24 hours to initiate a missing person investigation if 
there is information indicating that an abduction has occurred. 

9. Recently, the FBI began using the Fugitive Felon Act, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to intervene in parental kidnapping case* 

10. The Illinois eavesdropping law should be modified to permit monitoring 
in Kidnapping and missing person situations. 
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1 1 Current Illinois taw prohibit! law enforcement accett to Department of 
Children and Family Services child abuse and neglect records, and even 
prohibits police from learning if a child has previously been reported abused 
or neglected. DCFS should be able to confirm or deny for law enforcement 
officials whether a child has been reported abused or neglected. While 
mollification of the law should be considered, the benefits in sharing informa- 
tion eventually will have to be measured against guaranteed privacy rights of 
child abuse victims. 

12 Fight percent of DCFS war dt between the ages of 17 and 21 are current- 
ly listed as runaways. 

I 3 Depending on the circumstances of the case, DCFS usually waits 24 hours 
to sec if a child has definitely run away before reporting the disappearance to 
the police. 

14 There are relatively sound data on the number of children enrolled in the 
Illinois public schools, but there arc relatively little data on the number of 
children enrolled in nonpublic schools. The State Board of Education es- 
timates that approximately 3,000 children between the ages of 5 and 17 are 
unaccounted for. Clearly, some unknown percentage of that number could be 
missing. The problrr lies in not having an accurate, ongoing statewide census 
of Illinois children up to age 21. 

1 5. Schools share a custodial role with families and should collaborate with 
social agencies (including DCFS and law enforcement) to develop information 
on how to reduce the probability that children and youths will be abducted, 
molested or harmed. Parent education programs through local 
parent/teacher groups should transmit this information. 

16. If desired by the community, schools can be used for parental education 
and voluntary fingerprinting programs. However, schools should not .assume 
responsibility for maintaining fingerprints. Fingerprints are not an ap- 
propriate information item to be maintained in school student records. 

17. Principals and teachers should be advised on how to assist families and 
law enforcement officials during the critical early hours when a child is ini- 
tially reported missing. 

1 8 Under current law, it is reasonable to interpret that law enforcement of- 
ficials have legal access to student records in cases where there is serious 
threat to the student's safety. 

19. About 13 percent of unauthorized absences from Department of Mental 
Health facilities involve 13 to 17 year-olds. However, the predominant 
number of unauthorized absences are for adults. 

20 The capability for automatically broadcasting that a person is missing ex- 
ists within 1 LAOS, although it is not currently done. However, it would be 
difficult to define what the automatic broadcast area should be. 
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21. Records of missing persons entered as juveniles are automatically purged 
from LEADS at the date of emancipation. Since the agency that entered the 
record originally is not notified of this purge, the agency cannot know to 
reenter the information if the person is still missing. 

22- The Guardianship & Advocacy Commission would support a limited 
amendment to the Illinois Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities 
Confidentiality Act that would enable a public or private facility to confirm 
or deny a person's presence in a mental health facility or to have an agree- 
ment to contact a law enforcement agency should the missing person be later 
admitted to the facility. 

23. The Authority should proceed cautiously and avoid recommending new 
laws that are not really needed, especially in the area of juvenile rights and 
confidentiality. 

24. About 8 to 10 percent of children run away at least once. 

25. Runaways are not just young adults who have decided to leave voluntari- 
ly. The bona fide adolescent runaway is psychologically disturbed with 
marked emotional and familial problems. While police response to a suspec- 
ted abduction should be swift and intense, routine runaways should not be ig- 
nored because they too are likely crime victims. 

26 Developing a profile to predict behavior may not be possible. However, 
other types of profiles may have practical benefits to police. Profiles could 
provide indicia of how serious a disappearance may be and what degree of 
resources should come into play in attempting to track down a missing persr i. 

27. There are several indicators of when a person may be missing involuntari- 
ly. They include: a) no history of previously running away; b) satisfactory 
school adjustment within limits; c) satisfactory work history, if any; d) 
reasonable adherence to parental ruler, e) general parental approval of 
friends; f) no previous juvenile or adult record; g) no serious previous threats 
or plans to leave home; and h) no history of emotional problems. 

28. Substantial improvement in handling missing person cases could be made 
if various police organizations (such as the Illinois Association of Chiefs of 
Police and Illinois Sheriffs' Association) would develop a model statewide 
policy and a model training manual or pamphlet to be used in handling 
preliminary investigations. 

29. Police cannot depend solely on information reported by parents. They of- 
ten get better information from school officials and friends. 

30. All missing juveniles should be immediately entered into LEADS, especial- 
ly if the child is not a frequent runaway. There should be no "24-hour rule" 
when there are indications of foul play, or when persons are physically, men- 
tally or medically unable to take care for themselves (including senior 
citizens). 
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31. Because most mi wing person report! turn out to be runaway cases, moit 
police agencies place a relatively low priority on them. Officers who deal 
with missing persons must be trained to at to recognize various emotional or 
behavioral problems that could manifest themselves in runaway behavior. 

32. As many as 3 million persons may be members of religious cults. There 
needs to be more education and support for family members who must deal 
with the loss, and sometimes return, of persons from cult experiences. 

33 While runaways tend to come from broken and lower class families, loss 
of children to cults tends to be associated with well-adjusted middle class 

homes. 

34. Mind control and cult indoctrinations often are indicated by a sudden and 
severe swing in the person's personality. 
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D: QUANTITATIVE EXAMINATION OF RUNAWAY BEHAVIOR 



One goal of this project was to establish a profile of a young adult "whose disappearance is a sig- 
nificant deviation from the established behavior patterns" The ability to discriminate between people 
who are voluntarily missing U.e, runaways) and those who are involuntarily missing is crucial to police 
decision making in any missing person case. Were it possible to discriminate accurately between 
runaways and those missing for other reasons, this information would provide police with a useful tool 
for allocating their resources in missing person cases, 

In attempting to create this profile, two types of information were gathered. First, the experiences 
of social service and law enforcement professionals with knowledge of both volunta-ily and involun- 
tarily missing young adults were collected. This resulted in separate lists of characteristics that may 
apply to runaways and non-runaways, respectively (see page 19). However, these characteristics by 
themselves were found to be insufficient indicators of whether a person is missing voluntarily or 
involuntarily. 

Second, an attempt was made to find data showing statistically reliable differences in the charac- 
teristics of runaways and non-runaways. It was hoped that statistically proven characteristics, com- 
bined with the knowledge and practical experience of social service and law enforcement professionals, 
would provide enough information to establish a profile. 

While there appear to be no comprehensive data sets containing information about young adults 
who disappeared involuntarily (the type of data set most useful foi establishing a profile), a data set 
containing characteristics of runaways was located. This data set was analyzed thoroughly with two 
goals in mind first, to establish statistically reliable figures on the number of runaways in the United 
States (as was shown in Scopt of the Probtim, the most frequently quoted figures on the annual num- 
ber of runaways are estimates with little or no statistical basis); and second, to see if the data set could 
provide characteristics for the profile. 

This data set, the National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Force Behavior- -Youth Cohort, is a sur- 
vey of a representative national sample of people who were ages 14 to 21 in 1979. An important at- 
tribute of this data set is that it contains both runaways and non-runaways; therefore, it allows for a 
comparison of those two groups with some confidence in the applicability of the findings to the 
general population of 1 4 to 21 year-olds. 1 



Tnt National l,on;ttudinil Survty of Labor Fort* Behavior --Youth Cohort it «o annual national turvey of 12,61* young 
otopl* throughout tht United Slattt. Tht turvty it apooaorttf by tbt US. Dttarlratnlu of Labor an* Dtftntt undtf * snot to tbt Cto- 
ttr of Human Rtiourct R«itarch at Ohio Stat* Unlvtriity. Tbt tutttioonalr* ctnttri on tht rftpoodtntt' rtuuiton, jot training tod 
work txptritnetr, with additional qutitlont on • varitly of rtlattd iuun which eauit from ytar lo yttr A qutttlod on ont auch 
u«ut --runaway t*havior--apH»rfd on tht 19S0 qutttionoalrt, and it it tbt tuli for (bit aoalytlt. For more Information about Iht 
lurvi y, contact tbt Authority 
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One advantage of having a sample that is representative of the US. population of young people ii 
that it provides an accurate estimate of the number of children who run away from home in a year's 
time 2 Based on the number of people in the sample who reported ever having run away, Tobtt / shows 
the estimated number of juveniles between ages 1 5 and 17 who ran away at least once in 1979 in the 
United States. Illinois and Chicago. 



Table 1 

MORE FEMALES THAN MALES RUN AWAY AT LEAST ONCE: 
The estimated number of 15 to 17 year-olds who ran away 
one or mora times during 1979 



UNITED STATES 



APE 


HALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


15 


96,285 


98,508 


191,793 


16 


225,660 


251,991 


180,651 


17 


171,956 


202.210 


377,166 


TOTAL 


1496,901 


555,712 


1,052,613 






STATB OP ILLIHOIS 




AQE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


15 


6,330 


6,583 


12,913 


16 


11,121 


12,915 


214 ,036 


17 


9,921 


10,628 


20.552 


TOTAL 


27,375 


30,126 


57,501 






Cm OF CHICAGO 




AQE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL, 


15 


1,573 


1,662 


3,235 


)6 


2,712 


3,289 


6,031 


17 


2.163 


?,718 


5,211 


TOTAL 


6,778 


7,699 


11,177 



' h ihould to ooltd taat tht purpott of lh# iurvty wit not to turn to* ruowayt lndtH, thtrt wit only oat |u«t((ofi ovt of 
wvtra! hundftd thai dtali wtth runaway tohavior Tb»i quttlloit wu aiktd only of thoto faaooolttti lata than It ytart ©U, aittt 
tmaneipaiton generally u Ittumtd ai that a|t 
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Nationally, more than I million I 5 to I 7 year-old* (9.3 percent of the population in that age 
group) are estimated to have run away from home in 1979. For each of the three ages, the eitimated 
number of female runaways exceeds the number of males. Using the age specific population at the na- 
tional and State levels, the frequency of runaway oehavior in Illwiois can be estimated 1 In Illinois 
57,501 15 to 17 year-olds are estimated to have run away at least once in 1979. This constitutes 9 \ 
percent of the State populat.on for that age group Extrapolating data to the city level indicates that 
in 1979, an estimated 14,477 1 5 to 1 7 year-olds in Chicago ran away at least once, or 9.1 percent of 
the population in that age group. 

Table 2 views the runaway situation from a slightly different perspective: the number of runaway 
incidents in a year, rather than the number of people who ran away at least once in a year The inci- 
dent figure | 8 probably more important than the head count when considering the potential need for 
police action. Many juveniles m the sample reported running away more than once. The survey 
records the number of runaway incidents reported by each respondent in the following categories: I 2 
3 to 5, 6 to 10, 1 1 to 50 and more than 50 incidents. These figures were used to estimate the number 
ot runaway incidents for eadi pr„up in a year's time. 

The estimated number of runaway incidents per year, based on self reported behavior, for 1 5 to 1 7 
year-olds exceeds 2 million nationally. This corresponds to an estimated 123,658 runaway incidents 
per year in Illinois, or 331 incidents a day, for 1 5 to 17 year-olds. 

Interpolating to the local level, Chicago would have had an estimated 31,051 runaway incidents 
involving 15 to 17 year -olds ,n 1979. That is 85 runaway incidents per day in the city. In actuality, 
the Chicago Police Department reports that it received 13,291 reports of missing juveniles of all ages 
m that year, or approximately 36 per day. 

Fven though the current figures are estimates, clearly many runaway incidents never come to the 
attention of police There are perhaps several reasons for this underreporting, including: 

1. A child can run away and return without his or her parents knowing that a runaway incident hat 
occurred What a child experiences as running away may escape parental attention if the child returns 
home before the parents notice his or her absence. 

2. Parents of children who are chronic runaways may stop reporting such incidents, because ex- 
perience indicates that the child will eventually return home. 

Another fact about runaway incidents can be obtained by comparing Tables / and 2. Although 
females are more likely than males ever to run away, males are more likely to run tway multiple 
times^ In Chicago, for example, although the estimated number of females ever running away always 
exceeds the figure for males, the number of runaway incidents involving males always exceeds that for 
females. This phenomenon is especially evident among 1 7 year-olds, where about 50 percent more in- 
cidents involve males than females. 



1 Thti method tMUAiti tht illinoli runaway tituitlon dot* not llfftr ndlcilty from chat at tot dittooil ttvtt. 
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Table 2 

MALES ACCOUNT FOR MOST RUNAWAY INCIDENTS: 
The estimated numbtr of runaway incidents 
involving 15 to 17 year-old* in 1979 



VHITBD STATES 



AGE 


HALS 




TOTAL 


15 


181,329 


173,717 


355.046 


16 


531,142 


500,753 


i. 031, 895 


17 


545.121 


336.182 


881.301 


TOTAL 1 , 257 , 592 










ST/lTfi OP ILLINOIS 




APE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


15 . 


11.921 


11,610 


23.531 


16 


26,175 


25.363 


51,538 


17 


30.919 


• 17,879 


48.589 


TOTAL 


69,015 


54,643 


123,658 






CITY OP CHICAGO 




APE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


x f 


2,963 


2,931 


5.894 


16 


6.453 


6,460 


12. 9^3 


17 


7,675 


4,56? 


12.244. 


TOTAL 


17,091 


13,960 


31,051 



This portion of the analysis seeks to determine if there are demographic, tocial psychological or 
behavioral characteristics that distinguish runaways from other members of the population. The first 
step tn this analysis was to examine bivanate associations between the variables in the survey. 4 Some 
of the variables examined included; 5 



4 Th« ttm aMitciatlo* It b*r« ntftfr th«a cotntutto* Wctut* corrtlttloa cooftott* cauullty, wlica It not tolas umtM 

h»N 

5 Th* op«f«Hon*l dtf initloni of tht vtritbttt u**4 In (tilt «n*tyili 0.*., vtrbttfm ttagutff tPHtrltf oa tat tumy latlrttatatl), 
coraplft» wltb iot»rvitw«r inttructiooi, irt «v*H*bU from tht Authority 
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• tomographic Variables 

• Respondent's age 
Respondent's race 
Respondent's sex 
Respondent's family income 
Respondent's mother's education 
Respondent's father's education 
Mother working or at home 
Father working or at home 
Number of siblings 

Family structure (with whom the respondent lived at age 1 4) 

• Social-Psychological Variables 

Ease of making friends at school 

Boredom with regard to school 

Feeling of personal safety in school 

General attitude toward school 

Respondent's beliefs concerning control over his/her life: 
o. / don't have enough control over the direction of my life, 
b When I make plans I am almost certain I can make them work 
c Getting what I want has little or nothing to do with luck 
d I feel I have little influence over what happens to me. 
Respondent's feelings of self esteem; 

a. I am a person of worth, 

b. I have a number of good qualities. 

c. I am inclined to feel Vm a failure. 

d. / am able to do things as well as most people, 

e. I do not have much to be proud of. 

f I take a positive attitude toward myself, 
g On the whole, Vm satisfied with myself, 
h. I wish I could have more respect for myself. 

• Self 'Reported Behavior Variables 

Suspension from school 
Expulsion from school 

Arrests for crimes (other than traffic violations) 
Skipping school without an excuse 
Selling hird drugs 

Drinking alcohol or liquor without permission 
Damaging mother's property 
Getting into fights at school or work 
Shoplifting 

Stealing something valued at less than $50 
Stealing something valued at more than $50 
Hitting someone 

Attacking someone with intent to kill or injure 

Smoking marijuana 

Using drugs (not marijuana) 

Selling marijuana 

Trying to con someone 

Taking a vehicle without owner's permission 
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Committing a burglary 
Fencing stolen goods 
Contributing to a gambling operation 
Deriving income from illegal activity 

This analym determined that the following variables are related to runaway behavior in IS to 17 
year-olds: 

1 Suspension from school. Kcspondents who reported having been suspended from school were 
13 8 percent more likely to have run away at least once than those who were never suspended. This 
corroborates findings in studies done by Miller ( 1 980), Horner (1973) and Adams and Munro (1 979). 

2 Prior arrests. Respondents who reported having beet -«*ted and booked were 16,4 percent 
more likely to have run away than those who were never arresteu - id charged. Many variables deal- 
ing with illegal activities (eg, selling drugs, stealing money, participating in gambling operations) 
showed a high association with runaway behavior, These variables were not examined in the final 
multivariate model because there was no way to determine whether these activities occurred before of 
after the runaway behavior. That is, it could not be determined whether involvement in illegal ac- 
tivity led to running away or whether running away hastened or necessitated involvement in illegal 
activity. Miller (1980) found that two-thirds of all runaways had trouble with the law prior to run- 
ning away. 

3. Self esteem Respondents with low scores on a self esteem index were 8.3 percent more likely to 
run away than those with high scores on the index. This corroborates findings by Brennan, Huizinga 

and Elhot (1978). 

4 Family structure. Respondents from broken homes (i.e., homes in which either the biological 
mother, biological father or both were missing) were 6.6 percent more likely to run away than respon- 
dents whose families were intact. Miller ( 1 980) made a similar finding in her study. 

5. Race and sex. White females and Hispanic females were more likely to run away than other 
race and sex groups. 



Although these findings corroborate the findings of other researchers, none of the models explained 
enough of the variance in the dependent variable (runaway behavior) to justify confidence in their 
predictive power. This means that although the variables studied probably do affect runaway be- 
havior, there are other unmeasured or unmeasurable factors that contribute to the likelihood of a 
child running away • 

While the factors noted above are certainly important characteristics which police should consider, 
they fall far short of providing a profile that police can use to determine if a person has run away or 
is missing involuntarily. 



* S*« AdAmtiflJ Munro <lf 7*> 



Conclusion 
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METHODOLOGY 

Following ii a technical description of the statistical analysis performed on the national data set. 
Readers who are unfamiliar with statistical language and techniques may want to skip this section. 

The association of each of the independent variables with the runaway variable was examined by 
crosstabulation. This method was chosen over other correlational techniques because it allowed a more 
detailed examination of the relationships. 7 In Table J, each variable has » base category, and the dif- 
ferences in proportion are reported relative to that category. For example, black female is the base 
category for the race-sex vtriable.' Approximately 6.6 percent of the black females in the sample 
reported running away at least once during the previous year. The percentage of white females that 
reported running away is 8.9. This figure is obtained by adding the "D" (difference in the proportions) 
for white females (.023) to the base category and converting that sum to a percent by multiplying it 
by 100, as shown: 

(.066 ♦ 023/ * 100 ■ 8.9% 

The site of "D" is an indication of how different that group is from the base group. The reliability 
of M D" is indicated by the standard error oi "LT (SElDl). The smaller the standard error, the more reli- 
able "D" is. The reliability of "D" is expressed by the significance level (SIG). If the significance level 
is .05 or smaller, then "D" is significant at at least the .05 level, a commonly accepted level of sig- 
nificance among statisticians. Significance at this level is an indication that the difference was not 
due to sampling error and that other surveys drawn from the same population would arrive at similar 
resulta In other words, a significance level of .05 or lower indicates that the result is not a chance 
occurrence* 

Notice that the only race-sex groups that differ significantly from the base category are white 
females and Hispanic females. Respondents from families in which one or more of the biological 
parents are absent are 6 6 percent more likely to run away from home than those from unbroken 
homes. Respondents whose mothers have more than college educations are 5 percent less likely to run 
from home than those with mothers having less than high school education's. 

Respondents who reported being bored with school were 61 percent more likely to run away than 
those who were not bored. Respondents with high self esteem scores were 8.3 percent lest likely to be 
runaways than those with low scores on the self esteem index, 10 

Those respondents who reported being suspended from school were 1 3.8 percent more likely to run 
away than those who had never been suspended. Virtually all of the illegal activity questions showed 
lignificant differences with regard to running away. The ones with the largest differences are shown 
in Table X 



TtchntquM mch aa tttrtchoric eorrtlaltoo tod |»rama meaeuree art eutteble wbto 4l«ott veriablea art i»ed, but touch in* 
formation Ii loet whea the reletionehie ii rtdoetd to a limit Dumber for variable that have mora than two ceteioriex. 

s Race eod eex wtra coabiaed into aa latex beeeuee aa lattraetioa effect wee diecovered betweeo tarn two variable eod 
ruaawey behavior. That ii, whea exateieed eeearately, face ana* eex ebowed differeecee with reset* to ruoalas ewey that cheated et|- 
nifieeatty wheo combined or eoaditioael relHlooeblae were etudied. CoaMotai tat two veriablea (ato a eloile iadex wll the eaeleet 
wey lo accouot for thie iateraclioo effect. 

' Signifleeaee levele hetow 05 are indicated by aa eeteHeh in TobU J. 

1 0 The eeif eeteem Iadex wee e lihert (additive) ecale of reepoaeee to elfbt of 1 0 quettioa cooceraias eelf etteerc. Two of the 
iteae were not ured in the iadex bacauee they did aot correlate hithly with the other eishi Iteae. 
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Table 3 



ZERO ORDER DIFFERENCES IN PROPORTIONS <D'i) 
BETWEEN RUNNING AWAY ANp INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



VARIABLE & CATEGORIES B 

Race and Sex 

Black female (Base'. 066) 

White male .023 

White female .037 

Black male .013 

Hispanic male .005 

Hispanic female .072 

Family Structure 

Both biological parents (Base-, 069) 

One or more bio. parents missing .066 

Mother's Education 

Less than high soh' I (Base* .069) 

High School -.017 

More than high school -.050 

Find School Boring 
Yes (Base*. 235 J 

No -.061 



SE(D) 



.018 
.018 
.020 
.022 
.027 



.013 



.014 
.015 



.019 



SIQ 
< # >.05> 



.05 



.01 



.001 



i 

.001 



.01 



Self Esteem Index 
Low (Base* .148) 
Moderate 
High 

Ever Suspended from School 
No (Base* .065) 
Yes 



.048 
.083 



,138 



.022 
.021 



.048 



.05 

.001 



.01 



Ever Skip School 
No (Base*. 040) 
Yes 



.146 



.011 .001 



Steal Something Worth > 
Ho (Base*. 080) 
Yes 



$50 



.186 



.037 -001 



Sell Hard Drugs 
No (Base*. 086) 
Yes 



.281 



.069 .001 



Ever Stopped By Police 
Ho (Base*.0?B) 
Yes 

Ever Charged by Police 
No (Base*. 079) 

Ves 



.078 .019 .001 



.164 .033 001 
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The variables found to have significant zero order associations with running way were examined 
ustng dummy variable regression models. Table 4 shows the results of this analysis. 

Three models were used Model A shows the results of the regression using nine variables. The 
three variables that are the most powerful predictors of running away in this model are skipping 
school, charged by police and setting hard drugs. The interpretation of the "B" "oefficients in this type 
of analysis is quite literal. For example, the "B" coefficient for setting hard drugs is .1 9 (. 1 889 rounded 
off). This means that respondents who reported having sold hard drugs one or more times during the 
previous year were 18 percent more likely to be runaways than those who reported they bad not sold 
hard drugs. The base category for race and sex is white males. The score of .0$ for white females in- 
dicates that white females are 5 percent more likely to be runaways than white males with identical 
attributes on the other variables. With this information, the relative likelihood of a person of given 
characteristics running away can be determined. To do this, the applicable "B" coefficients are added 
to the constant. For instance, a white male (no score) who skipped school (.072) and who had been 
suspended from school (.067) and had low self esteem (.054) would be 17.7 percent more likely to run 
away than a white male who never skipped school, was never suspended and had high self esteem. 11 

There are at least two problems with Model A. First, while Model A allows the probability that an 
individual will run away to be predicted, the accuracy of this prediction is questionable. The as- 
sociated with the model indicates that only 10 percent of the variance in the dependent variable (run- 
ning away) can be explained. Most of the variance in the variable is due to factors that are not in the 
model. Factors that have not or cannot be measured play a large role in whether or not a child runs 
away. The variables included here have some explanatory power, but not enough to instill a great deal 
of confidence in any prediction. 

Second, this phase of the analysis is concerned with causality. It is important to be able to assert 
that variables said to predict runaway behavior occur prior to the predicted behavior itself. With 
regard to the illegal activities variables, there is enough question as to whether they occurred before or 
after the run that they should not be entered in the model. 12 

Model B shows the results with the crime and arrest variables removed. In their place is a single 
variable which measures whether or not the respondent was arrested and charged more than a year 
before the interview (I.e. prior to any runaway behavior reported in the survey). In this model, suspen- 
sion from school and prior arrest are the most powerful predictors of running away. Self esteem also is 
a factor in this model, as is family structure and race and sex. 

In Model C. the self esteem variable was removed because the self esteem of a missing child would 
be very difficult for police to estimate accurately, even from reports of parents and friends. Realisti- 
cally, then, variables whose values can be determined by simple questions or by looking through avail* 
able records remain in the model. 



To irrlve a I thil fl|ura. tha eontttnt (* 016) wit added to the "B* icoret for tin ipproprlm variable: <-.0U> ♦ (.072) ♦ 
(.01*) ♦ ( 054) » 17? Thittum than wit multiplied by 1 00 to coovtrt 11 to a atrcant. 

12 Tha rttionfnora illa|al acti<fltlat varUblat war? not *A6t4 wai that they wara highly iatercorralttaJ. Uilns may of than In 
ont modal introdur«d mulitcolmtarity. which m«aot tha modal wai unliable Tha Masai aetlvitiai var labial uaad oaf a wara not bishly 
iDtafcorralatatf and therifora avoided thll problem. 
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Table 4 

RESULTS OF DICHOTOMOUS REGRESSIONS: 
Thvet models with "Running Away 1 ' at th# dtptndtnt variable 



VARIABLE 

Skip school 

Arrested by police 

Sell hard drugs 

Ever suspended from school 

Low self esteem 

Steal something worth > $50 

White female 

Hispanic female 

Family structure 

Constant 

- .098 



HODBL A 



1 




m 


,0723 


.0122 


.0000 


.1027 


.0244 


.0000 


.1889 


.0422 


.0000 


.0667 


.0X50 


.0000 


.0544 


.0173 


.0016 


.0864 


.0274 


.0016 


.0527 


.0135 


.0001 


.0715 


.0205 


.0005 


.0386 


.0126 


.0022 


.0161 


.0104 


.1206 



fGDBL B 



Ever suspended from school 


.0965 


.0146 


.0000 


Prior charges (non-vehicular offenses) 


.1397 


.0248 


.0000 


Low self esteem 


.0759 


.0165 


.0000 


Family structure 


.0455 


.0126 


.0003 


White female 


.0549 


.0136 


.0001 


Hispanic 'female 


.0772 


.0206 


.0002 


Moderate self esteem 


.0275 


.0126 


.0285 


Constant 


-.0018 


.0115 


.8753 



t& • .0*5 



MODEL C 



Ever suspended from school 


.1015 


.0145 


.0000 


Prior charges (non-vehicular offenses) 


.1367 


.0248 


.0000 


Family structure 


.0468 


.0126 


.0002 


White female 


.0586 


.0136 


.0000 


Hispanic female 


.0813 


.0834 


.0001 


Constant 


.0174 


.0094 


.0666 



R 2 • .057 
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E: LEADS MISSING YOUNG ADULTS DATA 



In attempting to identify the number of missing young adults in Illinois, the records of every 1 7 to 
21 year-old entered into the Law Enforcement Agencies Data System (I. FADS) data base as missing 
between January I, 1981 and November 29, 1983 were analyzed. These records do not represent 
every missing young adult reported to the police in Illinois, but rather the number entered into the 
statev ide data base (because many people are located before a computer entry is made, not all missing 
persons reported to local police are entered into LEADS). 

As described in the body of this report, v cre is a limited amount of information collected on 
LFADS about missing persons. Using available lata, the following analyses examine the age and sex of 
missing young adults entered into LEADS by the outcome, or status, of their cases. LEADS allows for 
four categories of case outcome: 

1. Active. People who are still missing. 

2 Cancelled/Voided. A "catch-all" category that includes everyone who returned home (either 
voluntarily or by the authorities), everyone who was found dead and whose body was identified and all 
records voided from the system (eg , duplicate entries, entries with mistakes). Unfortunately, the sys- 
tem does not differentiate between a missing person who was found alive and one who was found 
dead. This problem also occurs with the FBI's National Crime Information Center (NCIC) data base. 

3 Located. Missing persons who are found, usually by the police, but for some reason do not go 
back home. This category is used most often for wanted persons. 

4. Purged. Juveniles entered as missing who reach the age of emancipation while still missing. 
These records are purged from the system's active files because they no longer meet any of the four 
NCIC criteria for missing person entries. Presumably, the parents of the missing person can attempt to 
have their local law enforcement agency reenter the record under one of the missing person criteria 
other than juvenile. 

Analysis of LEADS Data 

Following is an analysis of missing young adult data from the LEADS data base for the period 
January 1, 1981 through November 29, 1983 In every case, the age of the missing person is the age 
at disappearance The data begin in 1981 because prior to that year, missing person records were 
purged from the system after a year, even if the person was still missing. Since 1981, records of adults 
(age ] 8 and older) remain on the system until the person is found. Records of missing juveniles are 
still purged when the person reaches age 18, even if he or she is still missing. 

Included in the data, where noted, are records of 81 juveniles who disappeared when they were 1 7, 
but who were taken off the data base when they turned 18. Whether these people are still missing is 
not known. 

In the tables below, generally three age groups are analyzed: 1 8 to 21 year-olds; 17 to 21 year- 
old?, where the 1 7 year-olds have not reached their 1 8th birthdays; and 17 to 21 year-olds, including 
the 81 records of 17 year-olds who turned 1 8 and were purged from the system, 

There are several reasons for analyzing these groups separately. First, there is a legal distinction 
between 17 year-olds and 18 to 21 year-olds/ which accounts for the different way that adult and 



o 

39-679 0-85-17 
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juvenile records arc handled on IK ADS. Second, there is likely some bias, by parent!, police or both, 
toward ieporting missing juveniles more often than missing adults for example, there are more than 
3.MM letnrds of 17 year-olds in this data set, versus fewer than 600 each for persons ages I g through 
21 Thud, because the status of the 81 purged records of 17 year-olds is not known, theas records 
should be analyzed separately 

rubles I A and IH show the record status of every missing young adult entered into LEADS since 
1981, by Br* The number of 18 to 21 year-olds is split almost equally between males and femalei 
ftwer than than 6 percent of these J .88 5 pconlc arc still missing. Table IB shows this same analysis, 
with the addition of 3.602 I 7 year -olds who were reported missing within the last year and have not 
yet reached their 18th birthdays About 58 percent of these 17 year-olds arc female. Also, a slightly 
smaller proportion of these additional records arc still active when compared with records of the 18 to 
21 year -olds. 

Table 2 shows the record status »f male and female missing young adults, by the three age group 
categories In every group analyzed, more female records remain active than male records, 

ruble J shows the sex and race of missing young adults for each of the age group categories. 
Whites make up the vast majority of missing young adults for both sexes, and for every combination 
of ages Tins finding probably is biased fur at least two reasons: most of these records are probably 
from Down-date com mum ties because Chicago police have their own computer systems for reporting 
missing persons and do not use I 1 ADS ay their primary system; also, there is probably differential 
reporting of missing young black adults by both parentr* and police. 



Table 1A 

Missing Young Adults, Aged 18-21 at Disappearance, 
Kntered on I.KAIM between Jan. 1, 1981 and Nov. 29, 1983 



Kecord Status Male 



Active (still missing) 31 

Cancelled/Voided (returned 
or body found) 882 

Located (found alive, 
but not returned home *U 

Total 95^ 

(50.6*) 



Female Total 

73 101* (5*5*) 

8**5 1,727 (91*6%) 



11 Si 

931 1,885 
(H9.W 
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Table IB 

Missing Young Adults. Aged 17-21 at Disappearance* 
Knterod on I.KADS between Jan. 1, 1981 and Nov. 29. 1983* 

Record Status Male Female Total 

Active 76 160 236 (4.3*) 

Cancelled/Voided 2,299 2,805 5,10M (93.0%) 

Located 3£ 5i Afil (2.7*) 

Total 2,1*71 3,016 5,^87 

(15.0*) <55«0*) 

* Dott not inrludt II y«r -olds who rtithed their lltb birthdays %ht]t still minim, and whoat racordt wtrt putgti from tht 
lata b*t« (21 malat, J J f rmaln). Tht current alalui of thaw cam n not known. 



Table 2 



Missing Young Adults, by Sex and Age, 
Entered on LEADS between Jan. 1, 1981 and Nov. 29, 1983 



Record Status 
Active 
Cancelled 
Located 
Total 

Record Status 
Active 
Cancelled 
Located 

Total 



18-21 

73 (7,8%) 
8H5 (90.8*) 

13 (I.**) 
931 

18-21 

31 (3.2%) 
BSk (92.5%) 

Ml (H.3*> 
95U 



FBMALBS 

17-21 
160 (5.3*) 
2,805 (93.0*) 
51 (1.7*) 
3,016 
MALES 

17-21 
76 (3.1*) 

2,299 (93.0*) 
96 (3.9*) 

2.171 



ill _ irged 
213 (6.9*) 
2,805 (91. U*) 
51 (1.7*) 
3,069 

17-21+Purfed* 
1014 (14.2*) 
2,299 (92.0*) 
96 (3.8*) 
2,1*99 



InHudea 1 1 vaar -olds »ur|»d from th* data but on their | tth birthdays but who wtrt stall mlaalni; tbtat records are iactudtd 

under "Achve" (21 mitt*. J 3 female*) 
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Table 3 

Mining Young Adults By Sex and Race, 
tinu*r«l on IK ADS between Jan. 1, 1981 and Nov. 29, 1983 



Age 18-21 





White 


Black 


Other 


Total 




Male 


783 


163 


8 


954 


(50.6%) 


Female 


802 


112 ' 


1 


931 


(49.4%) 


Total 


1.592 
<8U.5%) 


278 
(1H. 7%) 


15 
(0.8%) 


l.»85 






Age 17-21 

(not including 81 purged 17 year-olds' 


recordt ) 






White 


Black 


Other 


Total 




Male 


2.1611 


293 


i» 


2.471 


(45.0%) 


Female 


2^22 


210 


12 


3.016 


(55.0%) 


Total 


1.857 
(88.5%) 


603 
(11.0%) 


27 
(0.5%) 


5.487 






Age 17-21 

(including 81 purged 17 year-olds' records) 






White 


Black 


Other 


Total 




Male 


2,189 


296 


1U 


2,499 


(44.9%) 


Female 


2,7*0 


2i6 


12 


3,060 


(55.1%) 


Total 


4.929 
(88.5%) 


612 
(11.0%) 


27 
(0.5%) 


5.568 
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The chart below shows the number of male and female missing young adults by individual ages 
from 17 to 21. Again, there are many more 17 year-oldi reported to LKADS than any other age 
studied. Interestingly, (here are almost equal numbers of records for 18 to 21 year-olds. In this chart, 
only 43 of the 17 year-olds 1 records were entered by the Chicago Police Department Between 
January 1. 1981 and November 29, 1983. Chicago police reported to LEADS only one 18 year-old 
and two 1 9 year-olds as missing 



17 YEAR-OLDS MAKE UP THE MAJORITY OF 
MISSING YOUNG ADULTS IN ILLINOIS 



Missing 17-21 y«ar olds reported to LEADS 
between Jonuory 1, 1981 and November 29, 1983. 
ma N ■ 5,568 tcrna 




AGE 17 AGE 18 AGE 19 ACE 20 AGE 21 

(66.1%) (9.8%) (8.8%) <7.3%) (8.0%) 

talflfW ft 
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F: FEDERAL MISSING CHILDREN'S ACT 



28 USC 534(a) 

Sechon 5 34. Acquisition, preservation, and exchange of identification records and information, ap- 
pointment of official! v 

(a) The Attorney General shall-- 

(1) acquire, collect, classify, and preserve identification, criminal identification, crime, and other 
records; 

(2) acquire, collect, classify, and preserve any information which would assist in the identification 
of any deceased individual who has not been identified after the discovery of such deceased 
individual; 

(3) acquire, collect, classify, and preserve any information which would assist in the location of 
any missing person (including an unemancipated person as defined by the laws of the place of 
residence of such person) and provide confirmation as to any entry for such a person to the parent 
legal guardian, or next of km of that person (and the Attorney General may acquire, collect class- 
ify, and preserve such information from such parent, guardian, or next of kin); 

(4) exchange such records and information with, and for the official use of, authorized officials of 
the Federal Government, the States, cities, and penal and other institutions. 

(b) The exchange of records and information authorized by subsection ( a X4) of this section is subject 
to cancellation if dissemination is made outside the receiving departments or related agencies. 

(c) The Attorney General may appoint officials to perform the functions authorized by this section. 
As amended PubL. 97-292 see. 2, 3(a). Oct 12, 1982, 96 Stat 12S9. 
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G: ILLINOIS STATE POLICE DISTRICT OFFICES 

Parents, guardians or next of kin can call the following Illinois State Police district offices to 
confirm that an entry hat been made into the LF.ADS and NCIf missing person data bases for a child 
or other relative who has disappeared Parents also may call the FBI's Chicago field office 
(31 2/431 -1 333) or Springfield field office (21 7/522-9675) to confirm NC1C entry for a missing 
person 

District 1 (Sterling) (81 5) 625-0151 

District 2 (Elgin) (312) 742-3553 

District 3 (Chicago) (312) 283-2400 

District 4(Crestwood) (312) 385-2121 

District 5(Joliet) (312) 726-6291 

District 6(Pontiac) (312) 844-3131 

District 6A (Ashkum) - (81 5) 698-231 5 

District 7 (Rock Island) . „ (309) 755-0428 

District 8 (Metamora) 4309) 676-2116 

District 9 (Springfield) (21 7) 782-2377 

District lO(Pesotum). (217) 876-221 1 

District 11 (Collinsville) (618) 345-121 2 

District 12 (Effingham) (21 7) 536-6161 

District 13 (DuQuotn) (61 8) 542-2171 

District 13A (Cairo) (618) 734-0270 

District 1 4 (Macomb) , (309) 833-2141 

District 1 5 (Oak Brook) (312) 654-2200 

District 16 (Pecatomca) (81 5) 963-?686 

District 1 7 (LaSalle) , (81 5) 224-11 SO 

District 18 ILitchfield) , (217* 324-2151 

District 19(Carmi) (618)382-4606 

District 20 (Pittsfictd) (21 7) 285-4431 
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H: MISSING PERSON AND RUNAWAY SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 



The following ti a selected list of national missing person and runaway service organizations. 
The list was compiled from the informational Resources Directory of the Missing Children Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse, Florida Department of Law Enforcement. 



ADAM WALSH CHILD RESOURCE CENTER, INC. 

Mercede Executive Park 

Parkview Building, Suite 306 

1 876 North University Drive 

Ft. Lauderdale. Florida 33322 

(305) 475-4847 

CONTACT: Executive Director Denny Abbott 

The Adam Walsh Center is a private non-law enforcement agency designed to ensure that fun' 
damental rights of children are protected. Among other functions related to children, the center is dedi- 
cated to protecting missing children through a computerized system that enables police agencies to have 
24-hour access to all records stored on missing and runaway children in Broward County, 



CHILD FIND, INC. 
Pott Office Box 277 
New PalU, New York 12561 
(914) 255-1848 

(800) 431-' )5 (Reserved for use by children) 
CONTACT; information Director Kristin Vermilye 

Child Find is an organization whose objective is to help parents and victims of child snatching by es- 
tablishing a central registration point for matching separated children and their searching parents. 
Chih Find publishes a directory of missing persons which contains photographs and descriptions of 
missing children. 



MISSING PERSONS NATIONWIDE, INC. 
Post Office Box 5331 
Hudson, Florida 33568 
CONTACT: Alf le Brifben 

Missing Persons Nationwide, tnc, is a nonprofit organization that was recently established in Florida 
to help locate tntssing persons This organization is not related to any public law enforcement agency. 
It records information on missing persons reported by relatives and publishes these records In the form 
of hot sheets which are distributed to law enforcement agencies in the area where the person missing is 
believed to be headed. The organization maintains missing persons records in Us files until the in- 
dividual is located. 
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NATIONAL RUNAWAY SWITC llltOARI) 
22 1 0 North Halsted 
Chicago, Illinois 606 14 

(800) 62 1 -4000 (Illinois only |K00| 972-6004) 

the National Hunuway Swth hboard is a 24-hour a day service which provides runaways with a toll- 
free hotline for tourist hug. referral services and message relays The Switchboard can conference calls 
between runaways and parent*/ guardians Information gathered through the Switchboard is kept strict- 
ly t anfidenttul 



Ol'l RATION PKAC'K OK MINI) 

PoM Olhcc Box IS 2 896 
Houston, Trxai 7 70S 2 

(80(1) 2 U -6946 (Texas only |800| 392-3352) 
CONTACT Tina Alu 

Operation Peace of Mind is a 2 4 -hour a day service which provides runaways with a toU'free hot- 
line for counseling, message relays and referrals for shelter, legal aid and food. The name of the 
luventle is confidential and is often not obtained when the call is made 

KKWARI) NKWS LKTTEK 

Post Office Box SOS 

Huntington Station, New York 1 1 74b 

Reward News l etter is an information and news gathering publication dedicated to the prevention of 
child abduction Its goal is to attrai t the interest of the general public and to inform the greatest num- 
ber of people about the problem of missing persons 

COST $8S 00 per entry 

(No charge to those who cannot afford publication. fee) 



SKAKCH 

560 Sylvan Avenue 

fcnulewood < lifts, New Jersey 07632 

(800) 526-4603 

Sl-'AHCII is a central registry of missing persons circulated to law enforcement agencies, hospitals, 
emergency facilities, climes, youth shelters and runaway homes 

COST V>5 00 for initial entry 

$45 00 per issue for further publication 
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I: EXAMPLE OF A CHILD INFORMATION PACKET 



CHILD INFORMATION PACKET 



Child's Name 
Dale of Birth 
Place of Birth 
Father s Name 
Mother's Name (Maiden) 
Family Physician 



Contents Checklist 

□ Recent Photograph 

U Fingerprints 

1 I Information Sheet 

LI Consent Form 

I J Dental Charts 

LI X-Rays 

1 J Vaccination Records 

LI Birth Certificate 

LI 

11 



Date 



IftEENVlUE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
JflEEN VII IE, ILLINOIS 



61*464-2131 



JOHN K. KINQ 
CHIEF OF POLICE 



2C7 
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GREENVILLE 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 



404 South Tmi*o Strut 
GREENVILLE ILLINOIS 42 240 
16181 004 2131 




JOHN K KINO Ch.HO* ^Ocici 



Child Information Packet 



(CHIP) 



The Greenville Police Department has developed a program that will 
assist parents and law enforcement agencies in locating and identifying 
missing children. Through seminars presented throughout the community 
we will attempt to obtain 100% participation in this program from 
parents and their children. The objectives of the program Include: 

1. Establish a Child Information Packet for each child who 
attends school, pre-school or day care facilities within 
Greenville. This packet will contain: 

a. Current picture of each child. 

b. Fingerprints. 

c. Personal information. 

d. Dental charts. 

e. X-rays. 

f. Vaccination records. 

g. Birth certificate. 

h. Other pertinent documents. 

2. Build and strengthen rapport between children and law 
enforcement officers. 

3. Provide an opportunity for parents to obtain fingerprints 
of their children for inclusion In the packet. 

Children Information Packet 

The target areas Include kindergarten through high school with special 
emphasis on K-6th grade. It is hoped that the program can be continued 
on an annual basis to include new members of our community. The program 
is designed to provide a large envelope for each participant. The 
envelope is designed not only to hold information inside, but outside 
as well, with pertlnant data about each child printed on the packet. 

For inclusion in the Chip (Child Information Packet) the fingerprint 
cards will be provided and the fingerprints will be taken of each child 
whose parents and/or guardian has signed the "Release To Take Finger* 
prints 11 . The fingerprints will be taken by Greenville police officers, 
and the completed cards will be given to the parents , inside the ChtP. 
The police will not take any fingerprints without first having the 
M Re lease To Take Fingerprints" signed. The program Is also designed to 
protect the parents and the child in that the police will not have any 
record of the fingerprints or any list indicating that the child has 
been fingerprinted. 
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Page 2 Coat: 



The ChIP can be used by the parents in any way they deem necessary; 
however, information that has been compiled in the ChIP can be useful 
to law enforcement officers when they are trying to locete missing, 
*ost or kidnapped children. Many times the obvious pertinent in- 
formation about one's child cannot be reedily recalled during 
emergencies. It is during these stressful emergency times that the 
ChIP will be very useful for sll concerned. 

With the implementation of this program the Greenville Police Depart- 
ment will have the capability of providing necessary information in 
a timely matter which is compatible with various crime prevention 
programs nationwide. 

If the ChIP la kept by each family on an on-going basis, it can be 
presented to the police when the problem arises, making positive 
identification possible anywhere in this country. 
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PERSONAL INFORMATION 



NAME 



(Last) 



Dete of Birth 



(First) 

Nicknas 



(Middle) 



Plsce of Birt h 
Race. Sex 



_Hetght_ 



Weight 



Heir 



Eyes 



Address 



(Street) 



Phone No* 



FATHER'S NAME 



Address (If different)^ 
Business Nsas ,. , , 
Address 



(Street) 



(City) 
Blood Type 



(Stete) (Zip) 
RH Fee tor 



_Phone No._ 
Phone No. 



(City) 



{stete) 



(Zip) 



MOTHER'S NAME 



Address (if different)^ 
Business Name 
Address 



_Phone No. 
Phone No. 



(Stete) 



(Zip) 



(Street) 
NEAREST RELATIVE'S NAME 



Address 



Fsmlly Physic ien_ 
Address 



Phone No._ 
Scenes 



(City) 



Phone No* 



Dentist 



Addrees 



Phone No. 



Birthmarks 



Broken Bones 



Physlcel Abnormalities^ 
Required Medics t Io n 

Other 



USE ADDITIONAL SHEETS IN CASE OF NOTICABLE PHYSICAL CHANCE OR CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
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RELEASE TO TAKE FINGERPRINTS 



TO: Greenville Police Department 
City of Greenville 
404 S. Third Street 
Greenville* IL. 62246 



0 



Pleese fingerprint my child 



for 



ay use in compiling e "Child Information Packet." (ChIP) 

♦Parent 1 ! Signature: 

Parent' a Signature: 

♦Legal Guardian's Signature; 

Legal Guardian's Signature: 
(♦Signature of both parents/guardians are required unlets statue 
is that of a single parent /guardian) 



I do not with to have my child 



fingerprinted. 



(Print child's full name) 



Parent' 



• Slgneture: 



Legal Guardian's Signature: 



9 
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September 26. 1983 



Offks of tfM County Judftff *Ht)tbm 
County CourthouM 
louifvilh), Kentucky 40309 

(fioaiui-oiei 



Gordon Raley, staff Director 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Committee on Education & Labor 

House of Representatives 

Congress of the United States 

Room 2178, Rayburn House Office Bldg. 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Gordon t 

I thought you would be interested in the enclosed 
final report of the Kentucky Task Force on Exploited 
and Missing Children. 

ThiB report contains the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Kentucky Task Force and is the end 
product of one year of public hearings and meetings 
held by the task force in cities across Kentucky. 
This final report is also the culmination of four 
years of intense commitment in Jefferson County to 
remedying the problems associated with exploited and 
misting children. 

In the coming weeks I hope you find some time to 

peruse this final report. I think you will find it 
comprehensive and many of the recommendations to be 

models for other communities and othrr states to 
follow. 

Please feel free to contact me if I can be of any 
advice or assistance. 



Sincerely, 




Mitcif McCbnnell, Chairman 
Kentucky Task Force on 

Exploited and Missing Children 

MM/BBtck 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE KENTUCKY TASK FORCE 
ON EXPLOITED AND HISSING CHILDREN 

HITCH McCONNELLf CHAIRMAN 

CHILD SEXUAL ABUSE AND EXPLOITATION AND 
THE PARTICULAR VULNERABILITY OF RUNAWAY 
AND ABDUCTED CHILDREN - 
KENTUCKY'S RESPONSE TO A GROWING 
NATIONAL TRAGEDY 



Each year, hundreds of thousands of Innocent 
children leave their homes because they feel threatened 
and unloved. Most return home within M hours. But 
many do not. They are forced to survive on the streets 
often through drugs, prostitution or pornography - 
almost always at the encouragement and for the profit 
of an adult criminally misusing the runaway chikJ. 

Abducted children are even more vulnerable* 
Frightened and helpless, they can offer little insistence 
to sexual abuse and may even end up murdered* 

Sexual abuse and exploitation of children are 
crimes that hit both sides of the "tracks* equally* It Is 
as big a danger in a seemingly calm suburb or small 
rural town as it Is in the inner city* The reason la that 
the perpetrators - like the clergyman who recruited 
young boys right out of their parents* own homes for his 
own sex purposes - are usually someone the child 
victim knows and trusts* 

The Kentucky Task Force was organised to help 
children and their parents, and it has held public 
hearings around Kentucky to raise public awareness and 
design solutions to the problem* In this final report, the 
Task Force summarizes the problem, discusses what Is 
being done in Kentucky to combat the problem, and 
makes IS legislative or program recommendations* 

The time has come to bring the problems of 
runaways, child abductions and other adult criminal 
misuse oi children out of the shadows and into the open. 



September 2ft% 1913 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE KENTUCKY TASK FORCE 
ON EXPLOITED AND HISSING CHILDREN 

MITCH McCONNELLt CHAIRMAN 

Jefferson County Judge/Executive 

Louisville 



fttiumS AO AL1BIWES 
WILLIAM J. PBOOJCB 

Daviess County Judge/Exeoutive 

Owensboro 

AM B. 1088 

Lexington-Fayette Vloe Mayor 
Lexington 

RAHOflD C. SC8DLTZ 

MoCracken County Judge/Exeoutive 
Paduoah 

PATTI acqoisto 

ICY Congress of Parents A Teaohera 

Owensboro 

BEHEST I* ALLEN 

Crlae Commlaslon 

Louisville 

ELIZABETH C. BOUDBi 

KY Congress of Parents A Teaohera 

May field 

OFT. BCBBIB J. BBBWEt 

Shelbyville Polloe Department 

Shelbyville 

EMBBOOtS 

Brighton Center 

Newport 

SUB POOLS CABMBLL 

Reclamation Servloea Unlimited, Inc. 

Madisonville 

BUXIB QATtm 

Rowan County Sohool System 

Morehead 

CUODU CBAWFOftD 
Family Therapist 
Shelbyville 
JOTS DOTLE 

Grant County Board of Eduoatlon 

Wiliiamatown 

MB BET B. IHniBTl, M.D. 

KY Chapter, Amerioan Aoademy of Pedis trios 

Florenoe 

DOfBA E. BEBEPOM 

Murray State University 

Murray 

BBLEV P. turnnau. 

Child Advooate 
Lexington 

PROF. AIH B. ILEIIOMSACHT 

KY Nurses Association 
Louisville 



BICHAEO LEVIS 

Offioe of the County Judge/Exeoutive 
Owensboro 

PBOT. AETBDTY MAZZABO 

No. Kentuoky University 

Highland Heights 

MB. THOMAS (PBOOE) MoCOI 

KY Federation of Women 1 s Clubs 

Catlettaburg 

(O0IQB B. BXCaOLS, n, M.D, 
KY Medloal Association 
Louisville 
BOOB N0BSI3 

Cooperative Extension Servioe, 

Louisville 

CABXYE C, 0*BOILB 

KY Federation of Women 1 a Clubs 

Middlesboro 

MABTBA AST PAKBB 

Barren Biver Area Safe Spaoe 

Bowling Oreen 

EOBALD J* PEBOLIASOO 

Crime Commission 

Louisville 

NANCY EA WJEOS 

Lexington-Fayette Urban County Qov't. 

Lexi ngto n 

DB. OTIS SEED, JB. 

RY Assoc. of Sohool Administrators 

Villiamstown 

BAJBABA r. REYNOLDS 

Business A Professional Women* a Club 

Somerset 

D0BA BOTHSTkH SC3DLLEB 

No. Kentuoky Legal Ak' Soolety 

Covington 

vmu b. sonom 

Child Advooate 
Ft. Wright 

COL. THOMAS <I« SC&YAffTZ, JB. 

RY Assoc. of Chiefs of Polloe 

Burlington 

BAB ABA WALKER 

WLPQ Radio 
London 

MBLE WATSON 

RY Sheriffs Association 
Louisville 
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Kentucky Task Force on 
.Exploited and Missing Children 




Cl«MM CM«f 0*0 




CO! t«ay** 4 KHftAMU # 



September 26. 1983 



Dear Fellow Citizenst 



OfflcO of tnt County Judgt/Exicullvi 
County Courthout* 
Uuiivlll*. K«mucky 4020? 

(502)881*6101 



This final report contains the findings and recommendations of the Kentucky 
Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children which was organized In November 
of last year. 

We do not represent this report to be an exhaustive examination of all facets o' 
this sad and complicated "exploited and missing child problem". First of all, 
many articles and books have already been written on the subject (many of 
which are listed In the Appendix to this report), thus, we saw little reason to 
product .nother document which served only to rehash existing knowledge. 
Secondly, the task force has operated without abundant staff or financial 
resources. Task force members or their employers have paid for their travel to 
meetings and related -xpenaes, while Jefferson County Government has picked 
up the expenses of task force mailings, photocopying and the like. Jefferson 
County Government has also lent the County's Intergovernmental Affairs 
Director, an attorney, to serve as task force staff counsel. 

In contrast to our limited budget, the University of Washington recently 
completed, at a cost oi y*22,000 to the federal government, a study of males 
and females entering Into juvenile prostitution "and its relationship to early 
sexual experience, exposure to prostitution, and associated criminal activity". 
Similarly, Urban and Rural Systems Associates of San Francisco received a 
$2*1,000 federal grant "to develop a demographic and descriptive knowledge 
base of adolescent male prostitutes and to determine how adolescent male 
prostitution relates to pornographic exploitation and to runaway behavior". 
Also, Tufts University received a $933,000 federal grant "to develop and 
analvze descriptive information on sexually exploited children from an 
individual, family and community perspective". 

These comparisons are made only to Illustrate the relatively modest cost to 
conduct our meetings and public hearings, raise somewhat the level of public 
awareness of the problem, and produce our findings and n commendations. We 
are grateful to Jefferson Fiscal Court for providing us the "shoestring" on which 
we operated this task force. We also profoundly appreciate the grants from 
IBM and Druthers Restaurants to print task force brochures and are indebted to 
the City of Covington, Daviess, Kenton, Pulaski, and Warren County Fiscal 
Courts, Lexington-Fayette Urban County Government, The Grant County 
School Board and the United Steel workers In Ashland for providing the facilities 
and services to host public hearings. 

This report summarizes the problem nationally and In Kentucky as we have read 
about It and have listened to parents, police officers, prosecutors, judges, social 
workers, community volunteers, corrections officials, and even two convicted 
sex offenders tell us about it through many hours of individual conversations 
and meetings and at seven public hearings held around Kentucky. Again, we 
pretend neither to present all sides nor all aspects of the issues involved. 
However, » this report we do offer an overview of the problem so that people 
considers ,; our recommendations will better understand how we arrived at 
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them. In this report we also capsulize some of the most important efforts nationally and in 
Kentucky to combat child exploitation and to help exploited and missing children and their families. 
Undoubtedly, we have failed to commend some Important programs and Individual efforts, and for 
that we apologize. However, no slight to anyone was intended. 

The heart of our report, and without which we would never have undertaken this exerdse, Is our 
recommendations, of which there are 1 8. Most of our recommendations are followed in the 
Appendix to this report with careful oraits of proposed legislation (where legislation is 
recommended) and with Tact Sheets" further explaining our recommendation*, which should make 
the job of implementing our report much easier. Our recommendations do not deal with deficiencies 
in federal legislation. Also, they do not Include everything that should be done in this area of 
concern. For one, If we never heard about some aspect of the problem, we obviously never devised a 
solution. Secondly, because of recurring state revenue shortfalls, our recommendations do not 
include "big ticket" items. With one notable exception, the price ?ag of these recommendations is 
minimal or nonexistent. And even the one recommendation that carries with it a cost can prolably 
be implemented through better use of existing resources. 

Kentuckians have a^eady shown that they rank first among citizens of the 30 states in their efforts 
to help exploited and missing chlloren. Complete implementation of these recommendations will 
keep Kentucky In the forefront of a growing national movement to help children who are missing and 
protect all children from sexual abuse and exploitation. 

With issuance of t his report, the Kentucky Task Force has finished its work. Hereafter, a coalition 
of concerned people and groups, through the Kentucky Alliance for Exploited and Missing Chlloren, 
will carry on the critical chore of educating legislators, public officials, school administrators, the 
law en f orcement community and parents about their responsibilities to chlloren and about the proper 
responses which are now available. 

In conclusion, we leave you, our fellow citizens, an enormous and difficult problem, yet one which, 
with deolcated community action and a positive legislative approach, we expect Kentucklans can 
soon take delight In having solved. 

Sincerely, 



Mitch McConnell, Chairman 

3udge William 3, Froehllch 
Vice Mayor Ann E, Ross 
3udge Raymond C, Schultz 
Patti Acqulsto 
Ernest E. Allen 
Elizabeth C. Bowden 
Capt. Bobble 1 Brenner 
Kim Brooks , 
Sue Poole Car dwell 
Blllle Clayton 
Claudia Crawford 
3oyce Doyle 

Robert E. Hemmer, M.D. 
Donna R. Hemdon 
Helen P. Kendall 
Am E. Kldne-Kracht 



Richard Lewis 
Anthony Mazzaro 
ftioebe McCoy 
George R, Nichols, D, M.D. 
Rale N orris 
Carol,** c. OToyle 
Martha, "^Parker 
Ranald 3. Pregllasco 
Nancy R awl Ings 
Dr. Otis Reed, Jr. 
Barbara F. Reynolds 
Debra Rothsteln Schiller 
Debra Schroth 

Coi. Thomas J. Schwartz, Jr. 
Barbara Walker 
Merle Watson 
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I am grateful to all members of this task force and to all concerned 
citizens who testified at our seven public hearings for their selfless 
commitment of time and obvious devotion to children. I am also gratified by 
the outpouring of interest in the problem of exploited and missing children and 
in responses, such as child fingerprinting programs, shown by hundreds of 
individual citizens, business and community groups across Kentucky. 
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Lyudmila Gotllb whose 12-year-old daughter Ann disappeared from a shopping 
mall near her home in Louisville on June 1 of this year. Despite considerable 
on-going investigative efforts, Ann has not been located. Our hearts and 
prayers go out to Ann and to other children like her. Who can ever understand 
the fear and suffering these missing and exploited children must face? 

By widely publicizing the findings and implementing the 
recommendations of this report, together we can make Kentucky a safer place 
for children to play, to grow and to one day raise children of their own who, 
hopefully, can look back on our findings of child sexual abuse and exploitation 
as problems we faced squarely and had the conviction to conquer. 



Mitch McConnell 

Chairman, Kentucky Task Force on 
Exploited and Missing Children 



Louisville, Kentucky 
September 26, 1983 
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INTRODUCTION 



Formation of the Kentucky Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children was announced 
by Jefferson County Judge/Executive Mitch McConneli on November 18, 1982, in Lexington, 
Kentucky at the Annual Conference of the Kentucky Association of Counties. 

In explaining his reasons for forming the Kentucky Task Force, Judge McConneli pointed 
out that over 50,000 children disappear from their homes each year in this country, not counting 
habitual runaways (which now number at least 1.8 million) and parental abductions (which are 
estimated at over 100,000 annually). Judge McConneli also emphasized that many of these 
children are enticed Into prostitution and pornography and that nationally it is estimated that 
several thousand annually turn up murdered. 

The problem of child sexual exploitation (principally child prostitution and pornography) 
was brought to the attention of Judge McConneli in late 1979 when a reference was made in a 
mid western newspaper about Louisville as a recruiting point for child prostitutes to work in 
Chicago. (A microcosm of the problem was already being documented by the old Field Services 
Unit of the County Department of Human Services.) As a result of this, Judge McConneli sent 
representatives to Chicago to investigate these allegaticiis. They met with Chicago police 
officials, and with the Information they brought back to Louisville Judge McConneli ordered an 
undercover Investigation by the Jefferson County Police Department, in cooperation with the 
FBI, to determine the extent, If any, of child prostitution and pornography in Louisville and 
Jefferson County. After a several month Investigation, It was reported to him that male and 
female children were indeed being prostituted In the Louisville and Jefferson County 



Judge McConneli moved quickly then to establish a local Intergovernmental, interagency 
task force on child prostitution and pornography which Included representatives of the FBI, the 
Louisville Division of Police, the Jefferson County Police Department, the Jefferson County 
Department of Human Services, the Kentucky State Police, the U.5. Postal Inspection Service, 
various southern Indiana police departments, and both local prosecutors — the County and 
Commonwealth's Attorneys. Soon thereafter, Judge McConneli also committed scarce local 
government resources to fund a new "Exploited Child Unit 1 * (later renamed the Exploited and 
Missing Child Unit) - headed by an investigative social worker with extensive background 
dealing with street kids — to work on a dally basis, using teams of police and social workers, 
across political and jurisdictional boundaries to solve a problem that was viewed, prior to that 
time, as essentially a police problem* Both the child prostitution and pornography task force 
and the Exploited Child Unit were given broad authority to go where they needed to go and to 
look where they needed to look in order to help find child victims and Identify child predators 
and their methods before they could strike again. Judge McConneli also asked the University of 
Louisville to examine the problem thoroughly from sociological, economic and psychological 
perspectives as well as assist the local task force with research* 

At the time he created the local task force and local Exploited Child Unit, there was 
little public understanding of, and infrequent media attention to, the problems of children who 
run away or are abducted from their homes and who become the victims of adult sexual abuse 
or exploitation. What public attention there was was generally focused on the large "body 
counts" of the John Gacy, Dean Coryil and Wayne Williams murders In Chicago, Houston and 
Atlanta, although several individual tragedies ilk) those of the Etan Patz family in New York, 
the Adam Walsh family in Florida, and the Kathy Kohm family in Santa Ciaus, Indian* 
generated some public sympathy and brief outcry. A few good books had been written on the 
subject such as Robert Gelser*s Hidden Victims , and a few good articles had been written In 
such publications as Police Magazine . Noted author Ken Wooden had recently begun several 
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investigative journalism pieces, and CHILD FIND was in Its Infancy. 

However, within a year, task force representatives had testified before several 
committees of Congress and had advised the police in Atlanta on the child tragedies there. And 
it wasn't long before the Exploited Child Unit began finding children in Jefferson County who 
were missing from their homes all across Kentucky. Also, adult exploiters were being arrested 
in the Louisville urban area who had contacts with children in communities around Kentucky 
and in other states. The Unit and Judge McConnell's office also began receiving requests for 
help and information from families, private organizations and law enforcement groups across 
Kentucky. 

The problem of exploited and missing children to Judge McConneii and others, therefore, 
was clearly a statewide problem, and so solutions, he determined, needed to be developed 
statewide as well. Thus, the Kentucky statewide Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children 
was conceived and born. 

Its initial members were mostly recommended by statewide organizations such as the 
Kentucky Association of School Administrators, the Kentucky Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the Kentucky Medical Association, the Kentucky Association of County Judge/Executives, the 
Kentucky Sheriffs Association, the Kentucky Chapter of the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
the Kentucky Nurses Association, and the Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
statewide task force also found early members at the Brighton Center In northern Kentucky 
which had been working with missing children for years, at Northern Kentucky University, with 
other local governments and government agencies concerned about the problem, and in private 
industry. Several concerned citizens also volunteered for membership, and the task force 
continued for several months to develop better geographic representation and to involve people 
already working In the problem area and statewide organizations such as the Kentucky 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The first meeting of the task force was held in Lexington on December 13, 1982. 
Although not officially a public hearing, that task force meeting featured several in-depth 
presentations by three recognized experts on the subjects of child exploitation, runaways, and 
child abductions. 

On February 8, 1983, the task force held a public hearing in the Kenton County Municipal 
Building in Covington where It heard the disturbing stories of missing and abducted children 
from several parents. It also received testimony from the Cooperative Extension Service 
Homemakers about its program to fingerprint school children, the Women's Crisis Center about 
a program to assist child victims of sexual abuse, and a reporter with WLWT-TV In Cincinnati 
which featured the "My Child Is Missing" program on Monday night television. 

On March 7-8, task foi e members attended the Kentucky Conference on Exploited and 
Missing Children in Covington which was sponsored by the Brighton Center in Newport with the 
assistance of the Kentucky Department of Justice, the Office of the Jefferson County 
Judge/Executive, and the Louisville-Jefferson County Criminal Justice Commission. Task 
Force Chairman Mitch McConneii addressed the conference, as did parent John Walsh of the 
Adam Walsh Outreach Center in Hollywood, Horldai Jay Howell, Investigations Counsel with 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources! Kristen Cole-Brown, with CHILD 
FIND, Inc. in New Paltz, New York} Charlotte Hulllnger, co-founder of Parents of Murdered 
Children from Cincinnati, Ohio; Robbie Calloway with the National Youth Work Alliance In 
Washington, D.C.; Mark Wyatt, an investigative reporter with WHAS-TV in Louisville; Det. Sgt. 
Dick Rufflno with the Bergen County Sheriffs Department in Hackensack, New Jersey; and Lt. 
Bill Spauidlng with the Louisville Police Department's Criminal Intelligence Unit. 

On March 29, task force members traveled to Owensboro and met at the Daviess County 
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Courthouse where they heard from the Owensboro Area Spouse Abuse Center about its program 
to counsel child rape victims and from the Owensboro Jayceettes about its program to 
fingerprint school children in the Owensboro/Davless County area. Task force members also 
heard from a physician, a representative of the Daviess County Sheriff's Department, and a 
child protective services worker. 

On May 11, task force members met at the Warren County Courthouse in Bowling Green 
to hear testimony from representatives of the Warren County Health Department, the Barren 
River Area Safe Space, the Girl Scout Council, Child Protection, Inc., the Comp Care Center, 
the County Attorney's Office, the state Bureau for 5ocial Services, the Bowling Green Police 
Department, and an organization of professional social workers. One of the parents who 
testified suggested that jails are not filled with people who are loved too much as children. 

On June 8, task force members met at the Pulaski County Courthouse in Somerset where 
they received testimony from parents and from the director of a local program for the mentally 
retarded, a representative of the Somerset Business and Professional Women's Club who 
explained her organization's fingerprinting program, a Juvenile court worker, a district court 
judge, the Somerset Police Department, WLPQ Radio about its promotion and co-sponsorshlp of 
a fingerprint program, and the Kentucky State Police. 

On July 6, task force members met at the Lexington-Fayette Government Center in 
Lexington and received testimony from representatives of the Lexington-Fayette Police 
Department, Coleman House in Lexington, the Temple Adath Israel Sisterhood about that 
organization's fingerprinting program, the Lexington Rape Crisis Center, the Fayette County 
school system, the Early Child Care Center, the Kentucky State Police, and the Kentucky 
Department of Justice. Task force members also heard from a child protective services worker 
and from several concerned parents and citizens. 

On August ft, task force members met at the Executive Inn in Paducah and, following a 
meeting earlier with the Kentucky Association of Chiefs of Police, heard from representatives 
of the Graves County Health Department, the state Department for Social Services, Lowes 
School in Lowes, Kentucky, the Women's Area Spouse Abuse Center, the Paducah Optimists 
Club, a Madisonvllle Baskln-Robblns Ice Cream Store which was conducting fingerprinting, the 
Greater Paducah Chapter of Parents Without Partners, and the Mayfleid Police Department. 
Task force members also heard from parents and from a community volunteer who observed 
that one reason so few young children are available for adoption is that abused and neglected 
children, temporarily removed from home, are constantly sent back to abusive and neglectful 
parents. ° 

On September 6, the task force held its final public hearing at the United Steelworkers 
union Hall in Ashland. Task force members heard from the, Chief of Casework Services at the 
Kentucky State Reformatory at LaGrange, two convicted sex offenders serving time at the 
Kentucky State Reformatory at LaCrange, the Chief of Police of Morehead, the Chief of police 
of Fiatwood, two district court judges, and a representative of the Ashland YWCA. 

Public hearings were held In each of the above-mentioned Kentucky cities and were 
attended each time by task force Chairman Mitch McConneil and members Ron Pregliasco and 
Merle Watson. Other task force members attended as many public hearings as their schedules 
permitted them to attend. However, typed minutes of each public hearing wei e distributed to 
all task force members shortly after each of the public hearings. Full task force meetings were 
held in conjunction with both Lexington meetings, and In Covington, Owensboro, and Somerset. 
Additionally, committees of the task force met on various occasions In different Kentucky 
cities and over the telephone. On several occasions task force members were mailed 
voluminous packets of articles and other prepared materials to study. 

This final report, therefore, repress -ts findings a^d recommendations of the task force 
developed through considerable personal stvrty and reading, hours of Individual conversations 
anu meetings, and seven public hearings held In seven representative areas of the state. Prior 
to each of those meetings, individual notice* vere mailed to all public officials, social service 
providers, school superintendents, police chiefs, sheriffs, and most school officials, church 
leaders, and community organizations In the surrounding counties. Every attempt was made to 
eiicit testimony from all professionals and concerned citizens who might have something to say 
on tn j subject of exploited and missing children. 
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WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 



The init 1 *! focus oi the task force was on child prostitution and pornography, but as we 
studied the problem more and looked for solutions we realized that we could not ignore the 
problems of sexual abuse at home (e. g. f incest), runaways, parental abductions (snatchings), 
stranger abductions, and the particular vulnerability to sexual abuse and exploitation of 
runaway and abducted children and those who have been called "latchkey" and "throwaway" 
children* We have grouped these many separate problems and many facets of separate problems 
int( ^hat we now call the "exploited and missing child problem", because the individual stories 
of tnese children and their families are as many and different as they are also the same. 

tn Bowling Green, for example, a tearful father told the task force about his runaway 
daughter who for months alluded her desperately searching parents while catching one ride 
after another from passersby seemingly oblivious to the fact that a young girl traveling the 
interstate* highways might be missing from a family and a home. 

In Covington, a grieving mother told the task force In a trembling voice how her 
intoxicated teenage son was taken Into custody by local police, dropped off about a mile from 
home and never seen again - his whereabouts to this day, 3 years later, unknown. Another 
mother tried to explain her worry and anger over her estranged husband's snatching their 
youngest daughter who he had sexually abused at age 10. 

In Somerset, a relieved parent told the task force how her 12-year old son was approached 
at a shopping center and offered money and liquor In a rebuked effort to lure the boy into 
returning the "favors" with sex. A Somerset police officer told of the sexual abuse case he 
worked of a 22-month old girl. 

In Lexington, a Rape Crisis Center worker said that the youngest victim of sex abuse she 
knew was 2 years old and the youngest rape victim 7. The mother of a raped and murdered 
retarded child told how her daughter wasn't running from home, but rather to home, having 
escaped from an Institution that neglected her. like others who testified, she crltized police 
whose efforts to find her missing daughter, it not aggressive, at least were not fully 
appreciative of a mother's fears and grief. 

In Paducah, a social worker said that of 630 children found abused and neglected in her 
community, at least 10 percent were sexually abused. Another social worker told of two 
prostitution rings he detected in central Kentucky. 

Finally In Ashland, a police chief explained how an eagle-eyed service station attendant 
and vigilant police department reacted quickly to apprehend a man, with 17 prior convictions of 
child sexual abuse, who tried to yank a child through a window of a parked car while the child's 
mother, a few yards away Inside the service station, was paying the station attendant for the 
gas she just purchased. And a convicted sex offender explained how he was sodomUed at an 
early age by his father, two brothers and grandfather. When he grew to adulthood, he 
committed 23 separate sex crimes of his own against children — all of whom he knew well. 

The children's stories could be told by thousands of other children in America and by 
hundreds in Kentucky today. Some are children with at least one loving, caring parent. Others 
have two parents but who live apart and fight for possession of the child, of course In the child's 
best Interest". Still others have two parents who either care little for them or live busy lives 
and have no time for them. And then there are children who have no home lives at all. The 
children tell of parents who show no love or pay little attention to them and of adults who, 
although feigning affection for them, are really selfishly driven by their own sick sexual desires. 
Children also tell of frightening home environments with brutal or lncestual parents, and they 
tell how they run away from the pain and abuse only to find that their travail has continued in 
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. an even more grotesque life as victims of child sexual exploitation. 

Runaways 

The problem of exploited and missing children is difficult to explain, but since runaways 
comprise such a large percentage of those children they seem the place to start. The U. 5. 
Department of Health and Human Services estimates that over 1.8 million children run away 
from home every year in this country, a number that is growing. Most are faced with the 
dilemma of an unbearable home life on the one hand and an unsympathetic community on the 
other. The choice between returning home, or remaining on the streets to survive often by 
theft, drug peddling, prostitution or pornography — which is almost always at the 
encouragement or for the benefit of an adult criminally misusing the runaway child — is a 
difficult choice to make. Ultimately, 90 percent of those return home, leaving over 100,000 
children to make the decision that life on the streets is better than a life with abusive, 
incestuai, or alcoholic parents. 

Many factors seem to have contributed to this rise in the numbers of runaways. The 
decade of the sixties ushered in a new attitude of personal freedoms and independence. A M do 
your own thing" attitude formed, personal independence at a very early age grew quite common, 
and children became highly mobile in many of the nation's and Kentucky's communities. Urge 
cities, of course, provide more opportunities for shelter and employment than rural areas, and 
the age-old attraction of an "exciting" urban life brought many youths in search of a new life 
and anonymity to Amerl:a's big cities. The runaway population grew to over 1.8 million 
nationally and about 0000 in the Louisville metropolitan area. 

Also, the growing problem of alcohol and drug abuse has created problems within the 
family structure. Alcohol or drug addicted parents who become abusive when intoxicated and 
who are unable to maintain jobs have been found to be relatively common in the runaway's 
familial history. The director of one runaway shelter has remarked that "these kids are running 
from something, not to something". 

The growing divorce rate has fractlonaiized the traditional family structure in America 
even more. Single parents with children struggle to make ends meet, and often the unattended 
child runs afoul of the law or is victimized by another uduit because his parent or parents are 
nowhere near to protect him. Some are called "latchkey" kids; others are called "throwaway" or 
"pushout" children - i980's terms for youngsters who are neglected or abandoned by parents 
strapped with mounting bills, caught up In a struggle for survival, and who ignore their 
responsibility to their children and to society. "Throwaways" or "pushouts", in particular, make 
up a growing percentage of runaway children. 

Strains put on traditional family roles have been combined with many structural changes 
and malfunctions in governmental and social systems and have resulted in a runaway problem 
that has reached epidemic proportions. 

The period of the sixties, and its focus on human rights and the protection of individual 
civil liberties, resulted in changed attitudes about the handling of criminals and juvenile 
delinquents. This attitude was reflected in the Juvenile Justice and Deiiquency Prevention Act 
of 197* which required the deinstitutionalization of status offenders (I.e., children whose acts 
would not be considered offenses except for their status as children) and the removal of other 
juveniles, where federal funds were involved, from adult lockups. Congress also passed the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act of 1976 which established a number of youth shelter homes in 
communities to deal with runaways and other homeless youths. Whereas previously runaways 
were arrested by juvenile authorities and placed in juvenUe detention facilities, pending 
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resettlement in foster homes, these new shelter homes treated children individually and 
provided staff counselors, specifically trained to help the runaways deal with their problems. 
But the shelter houses and treatment facilities were ail less secure and more exposed to the 
community at large than the institutions they succeeded, and no subsystems were created by 
the justice system to accompany these new social service programs to help support and protect 
the deinstitutionalized children now placed "at risk" In the community. The creators of these 
new social service programs failed to provide for the fact that certain subsystems would be 
necessary for these children to "survive on the streets". Even worse, the children using these 
shelter facilities, according to the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, comprise 
less than 5 percent of the runaway population nationally. The remaining 93 percent must rely 
on their own wits to survive. Indeed a Florida study found that of all runaways who remain 
away from home for more than two weeks, three-quarters resort to theft, drug peddling, 
prostitution or pornography to survive and play a part in the rising crime rate nationally. 

As one W-year old named Carol who had been a runaway in Jefferson County for about 
five months said: "I didn't intend to stay gone but a few days. I met some girlfriends and they 
took me to a pad to stay. The guy who had the pad told me I'd have to pay to stay there and 
within a week he had r.e out hooking to pay the rent, car payment, food and clothes. I had to 
bring In over $100 per night or he'd hit me with a clothes hanger. It's hard to stay in the group 
home and go to school when you know that you can make better than $100 a night out there on 
the streets as a kid!" 

Child Prostitution 

According to the U.S. General Accounting Office, estimates of the number of teenage 
male and female prostitutes in America range from tens of thousands to 2.* million. The author 
of the book For Love or Money* Boy Prostitution in America , published in 1976, used a working 
figure of 300,000 boy prostitutes, a figure he described as a "gut hunch". Using this 300,000 
figure, the president of Odyssey Institute (a child advocacy organlzation),according to the GAO, 
has reasoned that the number of teenage female prostitutes at least equals the number of male 
prostitutes. And since only half the true number of prostitutes is known, the total is probably 
at least 1.2 million child prostitutes, not including 16-and 17-year-olds which should bring the 
total to 2A million. ° 

How many runaways end up in prostitution is difficult to estimate, however most 
prostitutes are runaways and missing from home. And at least one police department, the New 
York City Police Department, has estimated that 90 percent of the runaways apprehended by 
that department's Runaway Unit may have been involved at one time in prostitution. 

As the GAO aptly points out, prostitution traditionally was believed to be the result of 
severe personality disorders and a form of compensating behavior In response to homosexuality, 
virginity or antagonism toward men. More recently, research has attributed entry into 
prostitution to a combination of psychological, social, environmental and economic factors 
which could be characterized as negative childhood experience. Although not condoning 
prostitution, it is important to explain that teenage prostitutes often enter prostitution as the 
products of a poor home environment characterized by violence, lack of parental love and 
affection, and drug and alcohol abuse. Many have been the victims of sexual abuse, including 
incest and rape, and have experienced physical abuse and neglect at home. Often they see 
prostitution as a life of adventure, glamour, and excitement and as an easy way to earn money. 
Many are even dependent upon their income from prostitulon for their own survival. Studies 
show that boy prostitutes, in some less than obvious aspects, may be different from girl 
prostitutes, but the basic factors are usually cited as the same. 

Studies show that particularly young female prostitutes have poor sell-images, which are 
reinforced by the labeling they have received as "promiscuous" or "delinquents". Unfortunately, 
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there is often found a law enforcement attitude that "problem kids" are just promiscuous, 
flighty and of little informational value. Accordingly, social service and law enforcement 
agencies have generally performed their respective duties often unaware of adult pimp-juvenile 
prostitute networks that prey on teenage victims through sexual abuse and exploitation. There 
is also a customary community attitude that child prostitution is a "victimless crime". 
Accordingly, it is often rated a low priority compared to other offenses - this despite the fact 
that a growing pattern of victimization has been found in which juveniles become first the 
victims of child abuse (both physically and sexually), then run away from home, are recruited 
into prostitution and pornography by boyf riend/father-surrojpte/business manager-styled pimps, 
and from there enter into violent crimes, perhaps even their own murder. 

This pattern has been defined as "progressive victimization" and can be particularly seen 
with young boy prostitutes. Unfortunately, an increasing societal openness regarding 
homosexual activities has created in our communities a market for young male "street hustlers" 
who serve the need of "cruising" homosexuals purely for economic reasons. Sadly, this "chicken 
hawk" phenomenon as it has been termed (involving mostly middle-age, white, middle class 
males), occurring across America has lent itself dramatically to John Gacy types. Gacy was 
convicted of killing 33 boys in Chicago, many of them runaways, and burying 29 of them in the 
crawi space below his house under a thin layer of dirt and lime. A member of the Cook County 
team of prosecutors in that case noted that most of those boys "vant from victim to criminal 
back to victim again". This pattern has been confirmed by such national experts as Los Angeles 
Ponce Department Detective Lloyd Martin, who has observed that "the sexually exploited child 
of today has a good possibility of becoming the hard core criminal of tomorrow". Indeed, 
research and our interviews with sex offenders seems to demonstrate that the vast majority of 
violent sex offenders and child molesters have themselves been the victims as children of child 
physical abuse and/or child sexual abuse. 



Although runaways are clearly the most commonly and easily preyed upon victims for 
exploiters of children, additional threats are posed to all children by child molesters. 
Newsweek magazine has reported that, by conservative estimates, one out of ten children is 
sexually abused each year, often by a trusted authority figure « a teacher, a doctor, a camp 
counselor —or by the child's parents themselves. Sexual child abuse cuts across all social, 
economic and racial strata. Indeed Irving Prager, a California attorney and former deputy 
district attorney in California in charge of the sex crimes and career criminal sections, has 
stated that child molestation "is probably the meat common serious crime against a person in 
the United States". Unlike the chicken hawk or the "john" who purchases a girl prostitute, the 
child molester usually uses seduction as weii as bribery in order to obtain sexual favors from 
children. 

.Society, however, has misconceived the source of threat to children as being the 
legendary character in the big car and raincoat, offering candy to unsuspecting school chUdren. 
Therefore, rnany parents believe their children will be safe if they simply do not talk to 
strangers. In truth, though, according to research and from our study of child molestation 
cases, child molests . are almost always someone the victim knows. Probably one-third of the 
time the molester is a relative, and at least another one-third of the time the molester is an 
acquaintance of the child's parents, like the clergyman who, using deception, recruited young 
boys right out of their parents' homes for his own personal sexual purposes. 

The clinical diagnosis of the cald molester or "pedophile" is an aduit whose conscious 
sexual interests and overt sexual behavior are directed either partially or exclusively toward 
children. 
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The child molester falls into two psychological classifications. The "fixated" pedophile Is 
usally a white male with an attraction to young boys. This pedophile's interest In boys does not 
extend toward adult men, therefore the fixated pedophile is not homosexual) he is a "pedophile". 
Frequently he has affection for his victim and often can identify with his victim because, 
according to a least one study, over 80 percent of child molesters were themselves sexually 
abused as children. According to A. Nicholas Groth, director of the sex-offender program at 
the Connecticut Correctional institution, the pedophile Is "reenactlng his own victimization, but 
he wants to change It into a warm and loving experience where he is in control, to purge the 
original fear". The victimized child, on the other hand, views the encounter with fright and 
confusion. And despite his warm feelings, the pedophile is not above threatening the child to 
prevent him from telling his parents of the relationship, which could involve anything from 
fondling and mutual masturbation to anal or oral intercourse. 

The other class oi pedophile is the "regressed" offender. Uniike the fixated pedophile, the 
regressed offender is a man with a normal heterosexual orientation who turns tc young girls at a 
crisis point, such as a divorce or a professional setback. Regressed offenders are often 
incestuai, and they commit incest, not because of family dynamics, bui because they are 
genuinely aroused by children. They have been described as "child molesters who stay at home". 

Because the regressed offender's involvement with children Is a c»ear departure from his 
otherwise normal sexual activity, and because his action is the result ot adult-life stress 
situations, psycho-therapists claim to have some success in treating these pedophiles. 
Treatment of fixated pedophiles, on the other hand, has been largely unsuccessful. 

A growing body of evidence and an Increasing number of medical, sociological and legal 
experts are concluding that child molesters with a lifelong history of emotional as well as 
sexual involvement with children are not curable. It has been said that pedophilia is nothing 
more than a sexual preference, like homosexuality. Unfortunately, the sexual activity is never 
consensual. Others say that pedophilia is no more an Illness than, say, bank robbery is an illness 
and that treatment has been used as an escape from responsibility. 

The idea that we rould take convicted pedophiles out of society and cure them In 
hospitals, or probate them and trust that they will simply secure their own treatment, has long 
been fashionable in this country. Sexual offenses against children have never been taken as 
seriously as sex crimes against adults, although that is beginning to change. One reason is 
because of the citizen outrage and resulting national attention that accompanied several recent 
outrageous cases. One of the most Infamous was that of Theodore Frank who came to 
California from Missouri in 1973, bringing with him a lengthy record of sex crimes against 
children, according to attorney Irving Prager prosecutor of the Theodore Frank case, in a 1982 
article in the Journal of Juvenile Law. 

After about 15 arrests and 7 convictions, Frank was twice hospitalized and twice 
Imprisoned. In California he abducted and sexually molested a 6-year old Bakersvllie girl and 
forced her to perform oral sodomy. Frank entered a guilty plea to a reduced charge of child 
molestation and was sent to a California state hospital as a mentally disordered sex offender. 
According to Prager, Frank candidly discussed with hospital staff his sexual exploits involving 
"probably 100 to 150 children . • • employing methods such as bondage, physically striking his 
victims, and inserting various items into his female victims' vaginas . . .". Despite admitting 
that he manipulated hospital staff on both prior hospitalizations In order to gain release, 
according to Prager, the hospital staff considered Frank a model patient who responded very 
well to various types of treatment, so ail pending charges against him were dismissed and he 
was released only three years after he was institutionalized. Frank was invited back to the 
institution as a guest speaker and as an excellent example of effective therapy. 
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Only six weeks after Frank's release from the hospital, the nude body of a 2-year-oid girl, 
who had been abducted from the yard of her aunt's home, was found along a roadside near 
Los Angeles. She had been raped, sodomized, cut with a knife, mutilated by the removal of her 
nippies with a pair of vise grips while she was still alive, and had finally died of asphyxiation. 
Frank was arrested four months later, after abducting, molesting and brutalizing an 8-year-old 
girl, and he was eventually convicted and sentenced to death. Despite this, Newsweek 
magazine reported last year that the trial Judge in that murder case acknowledged that Frank 
would probably be freed in 12 years for good behavior. 

Out of that case was born SLAM (Society's League Against Molesters) which was founded 
by Patti Linebaugh, whose 2-year old granddaughter, Amy Sue Seitz, was Frank's 2-year-oid 
victim. 



Pedophiles are aiso largely responsible for child pornography produced, distributed and 
?oid in the United States. When the Supreme Court ruled that the first amendment does not 
protect child pornography, there was an immediate police crackdown on large scale commercial 
producers and distributors. Pornographers such as Catherine Wiison, known as "Biack Cathy", 
who, according to Los Angeies Police Department Det. Lioyd Martin was responsible for 80 
percent of the child porn industry in the United States, were arrested and put out of business. 
However, far from ending the child pornography industry, the law only drove producers and 
disributors farther underground. And while the iaw has effectively inhibited sellers of kiddie- 
porn, pornography constitutes only a small fraction of all child pornography produced in the 
United States. Det. Sgt. Tom Rogers, with the Indianapolis Police Department specializing in 
pornography investigations, has said that most kiddle porn today Is simply traded. "Everyone 
can afford a polaroid camera. Someone gets Involved with a niece or nephew or a neighbor, 
takes some pictures, has them duplicated, and then trades them with other collectors." 

Pedophiles' fascination with child porn stems from many different factors. Many 
pedophiles take pictures of their victims in order to show other pedophiles. Like a man or 
woman who takes pride in displaying a picture of his spouse or lover, pedophiles take great pride 
in proving their taients to their peers by presenting pornographic photos of their victims in 
particularly seductive or innocent poses. Dealers with fresh faces, ones that have yet to 
become the twisted leers, common to children who have been subjected to sexual exploitation 
ti ery iong ' can char 8 e t0 P dollar for pedophiles shopping for photos of pure, more virginal 
children. They aiso use child porn to iower the inhibitions of prospective victims. By exposing 
a child to pornographic photos of children and adults in sexual encounters, the pedophile tries to 
demonstrate to the child that behavior of this sort is acceptable. Pedophiles will use 
particularly innocent and happy-looking children for this sort of manipulation, as well as 
offering the victim some sort of material reward, like money, a new bike, movie or fancy meal. 
Once the child has been victimized, the pedophile takes photos of his new "iover" in order to 
"capture the moment", particularly the first few encounters which represent the period when 
the child was the most sexually attractive to the pedophile. Child molesters often have 
thousands of photographs in elaborate filing systems based on age or any myriad of 
classification systems. The collections help to inflate the ego of the pedophile as he relives 
sexual encounters with the children he has victimized and recalls each and every relationship. 

A case in Louisviiie involved a local minister who, with permission of parents who thought 
their sons were doing yard work for the pastor, employed young boys not only as gardners, but 
also as "lovers" and models for pornographic photo and film sessions. When officers and social 
workers from the Jefferson County Exploited and Missing Child Unit arrested the Rev. Donald 
Glaser, over a thousand photographs as well as several magazines and hundreds of dollars of 
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photo-reproduction equipment were confiscated. A judge in Louisviiie, having failed to iearn 
from cases like that of Theordore Frank, probated Giaser to 200 hours of community service. 



Whether a child's victimization is a resuit of force or compulsion or not, every victimizes 
chiid tends to develop symptoms of psychological problems later in life. As previously noted, 
victims o! chiid sexual abuse often follow a patten* of victimization which may eventually end 
in violent crimes or even their own murder. However, for chiid victims who never grow up to 
commit other crimes, the "pact of secrecy" that the molester forms with his victim often 
produces intense suffering, often far worse than any physical abuse. Ann Burgess, a nursing 
specialist in Boston, has said that "these children dont have broken bones, but they have broken 
psyches". 

Many of the victims of chiid exploitation are runaways fleeing parental abuse. Those who 
are not runaways typically suffer from a lack of parental attention and adult affection, and 
many of these victims refer to their exploiter as a "best friend". Pedophiles often tak e 
children to bail games, parks or even on vacations, and in turn the chiid provides sexual favors. 
For some ioneiy children, desperate for adult attention, the prize of adult affection is worth 
their own victimization. Unlike runaways who enter into chiid prostitution as a means of 
survival, children providing sex solely for adult attention tend to be the most seriously 
psychologically damaged by sexual exploitation. Whereas the runaway sells his body out of 
necessity and tells himself that the only reason he is doing it is that there is llttie choice other 
than to starve, the chiid craving attention uses the sexual relationship as an integral part of his 
unique friendship with his new best friend. Victims of this sort often experience pleasure as 
well as pain, and when they iearn of society's attitudes toward sexual activity between children 
and adults, they become disassociated with society and tend to internalize their emotional 
despair. Victims suffer from low self-esteem and view hostilely adults who they blame for their 
misfortune. Victims of sexual exploitation then often become pedophiles themselves. As 
Nicholas Groth with the sex offender program. at the Connecticut Correctional Institution has 
stated, these children find adult relationships too frightening and seek validation in 
relationships with other children. 



Parents are not the only people with misconceptions about the identity of pedophiles. As 
more and more cases like the case of Rev. Donald Giaser, convicted of sex crimes with boys 
ages i*-I6, come to light, it is obvious that directors of organizations such as Boy Scouts, Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters, church youth groups and the like must take greater care in screening 
prospective employees. For the most part, though, organizations continue to do as John Rabun, 
manager of the Jefferson County Exploited and Missing Child Unit, told a U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice investigating the runaway problemi "We go about hiring 
people and placing them in very sensitive positions because they say they like kids. The whole 
definition of pedophilia is an attraction to kids, so that should not be the definition for hiring 
people to work in chiidren ! s programs." 

In an article written by Nicholas Groth, Willian F. Hobson, and Thomas S. Gary titled, 
The Chiid Molester! Clinical Observations", copyrighted in 1982 by The Haworth Press, two 
options are said to exist with regard to disposing of child molestation cases. First, the offender 
may be incarcerated, and second, the offender may be referred to an out-patient program or 
agency for treatment. The authors state that the later approach should always be stipulated as 
a condition of probation or parole. However, the authors also beUeve that treatment in an out- 
patient setting should not be used, and placement should be in an institutional setting, whens 
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"a. A threat of harm or actual physical force or abuse played a role in the offense, 

b. The sexual activity involved any bizarre or ritualistic acts (such as enemas or 
bondage), 

c. The sexual offense is one aspect of numerous antisocial behaviors or a criminal 
lifestyle, 

d. The sexual offense is secondary to a condition of serious psychopathoiogy (such as 
psychosis, retardation, addiction, or organiclty), 

e. The offense constitutes a chronic sexual fixation on children rather than a 
regression under identifiable stresses, 

f. The offender either denies his offense or does not regard such behavior as 
inappropriate and there is no dependable agent to supervise or monitor his daily living, or 

g. The offender has few psychological areas of conflict-free functioning and few 
dependable social and occupational skills to manage most adult demands adequatedly." 

From his considerable experience in this area, attorney Irving Prager, In the article 
referred to earlier, observed that "so little is now known about pedophilia that it is far from 
certain that a demonstrably effective cure will ever by developed." Therefore, "If pedophilia is 
a basic sexual orientation, 'curing' pedophilia might be as improbable as 'curing* 
heterosexuality." He observed that "methods of treating sex offenders, like the theories on 
which they are based, are diverse, often controversial and sometimes seemingly bizarre." He 
also said that treatment methods utilized are not anaiagous to medical prescriptions. "Even 
their practitioners shy away from claiming that their favorite methods are known to effect 
cures." 

Regarding recidivism Prager commented that "since pedophilia is a self-reinforcing 
lifestyle producing satisfaction to the pedophile, repetition increases the probability of 
repetition." Pedophilia, he said, "Is probably as potent a compulsive force *as other sexual 
orientations. Thus, some pedophiles admit to molesting hundreds, even thousands of children. 
And estimates by experts on the subject, concluding that recidivism among child molesters is 
at least five times greater than is reflected in other criminal records, may indeed be 
conservative." 

Prager concluded his article by noting that "some criminals may be motivated to cease 
their dangerous behavior by remorse, a desire to change their lifestyle, fear of probable 
apprehension and severe punishment or, simply, the effects of aging. Pedophiles, however, 
unlike most other criminals, 11 Prager observed, "remain dangerous partly because they are 
rarely remorseful or desirous of changing their behavior, knowing that apprehension and severe 
punishment are highly improbable, and do not lose their urge to commit their crimes even when 
approaching old age." And he said that "while common humanity might justifiably evoke 
concern for the well-being of even the most despised elements of society, common sense should 
compel the realization that a society which allows the freedom of men who prey on children is 
not only Ineffective but also Is morally Indefensible". 

The results yielded by a study of *1 randomly selected court cases of child molestation in 
Jefferson County show some interesting trends in sentencing. Those cases are listed In the 
exhibit at the end of this chapter. Cases in which the defendant appeared contrite ar*d penitent 
for his crime usually resulted in probated sentences. At least one local authority has termed 
this "foxhole religion", referring to the fact that offenders appear to find the error of their 
ways when being shot at from all directions. Letters from friends, and in one case from the 
victims themselves, also generally were viewed in a favorable light by the court when 
considering motions for probation. And defendants with no prior criminal record and receiving 
community backing in the form of letters from friends, relatives, employers, etc. were all given 
probated sentences. 
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Defendants showing no remorse for their crimes received notably harsh sentences. 
Particularly violent criminals, such as the old man who anally sodomized a boy age 10 and a 
man who raped a girl age 3, received stiff sentences. Persistent felony offenders (PFO's) 
received obviously stiff sentences. 

Charges that were dismissed were dismissed for a variety of reasons. Most of the 
dismissed cases that we looked at involved victims who knew the defendants and were unwilling 
to prosecute, Parents of the victim may have brought a charge against a defender In a moment 
of anger and reconsidered as the personal pain, not necessarily the long-term pain and injury to 
the child, subsided. Other charges were dismissed due to a lack of physical evidence. (It Is 
noteworthy that all arrests by the Jefferson County Exploited and Missing Child Unit, discussed 
in the next chapter, led to convictions ~ in part because of the thorough investigative 
homework and preparation of witnesses, but aiso because Unit cases generally involve multiple 
victims who can testify.) 

Defendants sentenced to prison terms were on the whole either persistent criminals, 
violent offenders, or men showing no remorse for the crimes they had committed. Offenders 
who had strong community backing, on the other hand, in the form of letters from friends, 
relatives, employers, parishioners, etc. were all given Drobatlon regardless of their brutality, 
depravity or number of victims. It appeared as though the court in these cases held a more 
favorable view of the treatment potential than many other medical and legal experts, and 
offenders who appeared contrite or had scores of friends vouching for their good character 
seemed best able to convince the court of their sincerity and good intentions. 

The problem is that pedophiles often command respect in their communities, and they are 
L re ? Ue u n n ly authorlt y fl 8 ures (e *8*» teachers, priests, pastors, scout masters, choir leaders, etc.). 
Pedophiles are generally respectable in every respect, except one major areat their sexual 
orientations are toward children, but sex with children is never consensual. And according to a 
study of 238 sex offenders by Dr. Gene G. Abel, director oTfne Sexual Behavior Clinic at the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute, each child molester was responsible for abusing an 
average 68.3 young victims - more than three times the number of adult women assaulted by 
each convicted rapist and one of the most serious offenses because the molesters are often set 
free to commit their acts time and time again. 



The "system" bears partial responsibility for the exploited and missing child problem in 
other respects as well. In November 1981, Jefferson County representatives told the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice of the U.S. Senate committee on the Judiciary that child 
tragedies are made possible in part because of holes or gaps in the system. The demands upon 
law enforcement and social service agencies are many and increasing, and resource limitations 
make it virtually impossible to investigate every missing person and runaway report. Law 
enforcement and social service agencies within the same community may not be aware of each 
other's existence, let alone share information and work together. Between communities the 
information-sharing is even worse, despite the fact that child exploiters often move from one 
community to another In virtual anonymity and security. Cases of exploited or missing 
children, therefore, may often go unidentified. 

Police officers seldom treat child prostitutes and runaways as being of much 
informational value. And even those that do are not usually trained to relate to kids In a way 
that the kids can be of much help in making a case against a pedophile. Social workers, who are 
better trained In this area, are often viewed suspiciously by police as wanting to solve all of the 
world's problems while putting none of the blame on children and no one behind bars. In fact 
many of the "street kids" are not wholly innocent, vulnerable victims, but rather appear to be 
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perpetrators, to a certain extent, In their own right* Major overlaps with other criminal 
activity have been discovered, and in many cases it is difficult to precisely identify which of 
the parties (aduit or chiid) is exploiter and which is exploited. However, the chiid is almost 
always the victim, because without an aduit encouraging, profiting from, and criminaiiy 
misusing the neglected or runaway chiid, in most cases the chiid would not have turned to 
criminal activity. 



Some of the most glaring gaps exist in the system to identify, locate and return missing 
children. In order to partly understand the system's failures in this area, it should be understood 
that a significant percentage of missing children are missing as a result of parental abductions, 
commonly called "snatch ings M . 

There are four common patterns of child snatching which occur: 

a. Before divorce is final, one parent will snatch the chiid and leave the state to prevent 
the other parent from obtaining custody. 

b. After divorce and custody are granted, the non-custodial parent snatches the chiid to 
seek modification of the decree in another state. 

c. After divorce, the parent granted custody disappears with the chiid to prevent 
visitation and/or modification of the decree. 

d. Conflicting custody awards are made in separate states. 

The motivation behind most chiid snatching is not love, but revenge — to get back at the 
other parent. And most worrisome about this is the fact that, as studies have shown, 90 percent 
of parents who iliegaiiy snatch their children are emotionaiiy unstable and have histories of 
abuse or violent behavior. However, the numbers are so large — over 100,000 children are 
abducted by parents each year in this country - and custody battles are like ping pong, going 
back and forth, that law enforcement authorities have grown Insensitive to these cases or have 
simpiy thrown up their hands in frustration. 

Unfortunately, this attitude sometimes extends to law enforcement toois, like the 
National Crime Information Center computer (NCIC) which is available for iaw enforcement 
use nationwide to heip track and locate, among other things, missing children. In 1982, 
Congress passed the Missing Children's Act which essentially accomplished two things. First, it 
encouraged iocai iaw enforcement agencies to enter missing children into the NCIC, and if they 
failed to do so, it provided parental access to the system. Second, it mandated that coroners 
offices around the country report information regarding unidentified deceased to the NCIC, 
because of estimates that up to 5,000 unidentified dead people, many of them children, are 
buried each year in John and Jane Doe grave* around this country. The Missing Children's Act 
was never designed as a panacea. The computer is only effective if consistently and widely 
used, however that has not been the case. In a statement released on May 24, 1983, by U.S. 
Senator Paula Hawkins, sponsor of the Missing Children's Act, use cf the NCIC *as reported to 
be up 11 percent, however many police departments, most notably several mujor cit) 
departments, were neglecting to use the NCIC for listing children at all. Many depa< .ments 
were particularly reluctant to enter children who were missing as a result of parental snatches 
because of a feeling that thise children were missing as a result of domestic disputes which 
should not concern police. 

Indeed some of our laws have been based on a similar attitude. For example, the crime of 
"Custodial interference" in KenAcky is a felony in ail cases except where a family member is 
the one who interferes with custody, in which case it is a Class A misdemeanor. When the 
offense is a misdemeanor, authorites are precluded from extraditing the offending parent from 
another state of jurisdiction, which sometimes causes the parent with custody to enter that 
other state and snatch the chiid back. 
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EXHIBIT 

HAN DOM SAMPLE OF CASKS 



DEPENDANT 


AN R HOT 
DATE 


CHARGES 


SENTENCE 
RANGE 


aob or 

VICTXH 


PLSA 


DISPOSITION 


1 


2-9-82 


Sex.Abuse III 


90 days 




Guilty to Sex. 
Abuse III 


60 days, probated for 2 years. 
Psychiatric treatment required 


2 


2-18-83 


Unlawful Trans 
w/Minor 


12 months 


--- 


Not Guilty 


Charge dismissed. 


3 


.1-24-82 


Sod. Ill (4 cts) 
Sex.Abuse I 

(2 cts) 
Sex.Abuse II 

(12 cts) 
Sex.Abuse III 

(4 cts) 


1-5 years 
1-5 years 

12 months 
$500 max 
90 days 




Guilty to Sex. 
Abuse 11, other 
charges dismissed 


,12 months, probated .for 2 year 


4 

5 


5-6-81 
U-9-82 


unlawful Trans. 
w/Minor. 
Distrib. of 
obscene mater- 
ial 

Sod. Ill 
Sex.Abuse III 

Rape III 


12 months 
$!>00 max 
90 uays 
$250 max 

1-5 years 
90 days 
$2b0 max 
1-3 years 




Not Guilty 

Guilty to Sexual 
Misconduct 


All charges di aniseed. 

6 months, probated for 2 years 


6 


2-22-83 


Unlawful Trans. 
w/Minor 


12 months 




Guilty to charge 


$50. fine. 


7 


2-10-8) 


Rape III 
Unlawful Trahs. 
w/Minor 
Assault IV 


* 5 years 
j.2 months 
$500 max 
12 monthi 
$500 max 






All charges dismissed. 




2 



~ 1 

s> J- 



DEFENDANT 


AUHB8T 
DA'PB 


CIIAHOK8 


SENTENCE 1 
RANGE 


AOB OP 
VICTIM , 


PLEA 


* 

DISPOSITION 


8 


6-17-82 


Attempted Se . 
Abuse I 


12 months 
$500 max 





Guilty to charge 


$25 fine. 


9 


3-9-83 


Distrib. of Ob- 
scene Material 


90 days 
$250 max 






Charge dismissed. 


10 


10-31-8( 


Sod* I I (5 cts) 


5-10 1 
years on 
each count 


3 & 14 


Guilty to charge 


5 years on 4 cts (to run Con- 
currently^ probated for 5 years 


11 4 12 


10-16-8C 


Rape I 
Sod. I 

Sex. Abuse I 

Conspiracy to 
Sex. Abuse I 


20-life 
20 .ire 

1-5 years 
12 months 


14 


111 Guilty to 

Spy. Ahuap TT 

112 Guilty To 
Sod. I ft Sex. 
Abuse I 


12 months, probated for 2 years 
10 years, probated, 


13 


12-22-bO 


Sod. II 

Sex. Abuse II 
(2 cts) 


5-10 years 
12 months 




Guilty to Sod. Ill 
(amended) 
Guilty to Sex. 
Abuse II 


4 years, probated for 5 years. 


14 


11-4-80 


Sod. II 

Sex. Abuse II 


10-20 years 
12 months 




Guilty to Sex. 
Abuse II and 
Sod. Ill (Amended 


5 years, probated for 5 years. 


15 


12-17-80 


Incest 

Sex. Abuse III 


1-5 years 
90 days 


14 


Not Guilty 


5 years for incest, probated. 
90 dfcys for sexual abuse servec 
in County detention. 
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DEPENDANT 


AH HEAT 
DATR 


CHARGES 


SENTENCE 
RANGE 


AGE OP 
VICTIM 


PLEA 


DISPOSITION 
— 


16 


11-4-80 


Sex. Abuse I 


1-5 years 


7 


Guilty to charge 


1 year. 


17 


6-4-80 


Rape III 


1-5 years 


15 


Guilty to charge 


1 year hard labor. 


18 


12-30-80 


Sex. Abuse I 

Custodial 
Interference 


1-5 years 
12 months 


12 


Not Guilty to 
Sex Abuse I 


Custodial interference charge 
dismissed. 

Not guilty of Sex. Abuse I. 


19 


3-26-81 


Incest 


1-5 years 


15 


Guilty to Sex 
Abuse I 


5 years, probated for 5 years. 
Ordered to receive psychiatric 
treatment. 


20 


11-10-80 


Rape I 


20 years- 


— 


Guilty to Sex. 
Abuse I 


2 years, probated for 5 years. 
Ordered to undergo alcoholic 
counseling. 


21 


11-14-81 


Incest 

Sod. 111(4 cts 
Sex. Abuse III 


1-5 years 
1-5 years 

90 days 


14 & 16 


Guilty to Incest 
Other charges 
dismissed 


5 years. 

Motion for shock probation 
overruled. 


22 


J-2-81 


Incest 

Sex. Abuse III 
Sod. II 


5-10 years 
12 months 

10-20 years 


15 


Guilty to Incest 
Guilty to Sex. 
abuse III 
Guilty to Sod. Ill 


5 years. Released on motion 
because victim* s mother needed 
offenders child support pay- 
ment. 


23 


12-31-80 


Rape I 
Sod. I 


20-life 
20-lite 


17 


Not Guilty to 
all charges 

23 j 


Life sentence, affirmed on 
appeal • 
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DEPENDANT 


AKKKK'P 
DATB 


CHAKOKii 


88NTENCE 
RANGE 


AGE OP 
VICTIM 


PLEA 


DISPOSITION 


24 


12-8-bO 


Sod. II 
Sex. Abuse IX 


10-20 years 
12 months 


14 & 16 


Guilty 


10 year sentence imposed, but 
charges dismissed after the 
the court received letters from 
victims and victims* mother. 


25 


2-25-81 


Sod. I 

Ki dn appi ny 


20-life 


10 


Guilty to 
Sod. I 


10 years. Kidnapping charge 
dismissed. 


26 


2-17-81 


Sod. I 


20-life 




Guilty to 
Sod. I 


20 years. (Not eligible for 
probation because defendant 
was currently on probation). 


11 


12-1U-81 


Rape 1 


20-life 


3 


Not Guilty 


Life sentence affirmed on appea 


28 


2-23-81 


Rape I 
PFO I 


20-life 


13 


Guilty 


22 years. 




8-1 2-80 


ALL. Rape 


b-10 years 


16 


Guilty 


5 years. 


,30 


1-2-80 


Rape III 
(3 cts) 


1-5 years 


14 


nuilty to 
Sexual Mis- 
conduct 


6 months in jail and motion for 
work release granted (victim's 
mother did not want embarassing 
trial). 


31 


1-4-81 


Sod. I (2 cts) 
Rape I 

Sex. Abuse I 


20-life 
20-life 
1-5 years 

o 


7 

n < 


Guilty to Sod. I 
| Other charges 
I Dismissed 


10 years, shock probation, 5 
years probated. * 
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j>BFBNDANT 


AH It EST 
DATK . 


CHARGES 


SENTENCE 
RANGE 


K.B OP 
VICTIM^ 

14 


PLEA 


DISPOSITION 


32 


3-12-81 


Sod. II 

(10 cts) 
Sex. Abuse II 

(10 cts) 


10-20 years 
12 months 


Guilty 


10 years, probated for 5 years. 


33 


5-11-81 


Sex.AbU8e I 

[ c CCS . J 

Rape I 
(4 cts) 
Sod. I 
(5 cts) 


1-5 years 

20-life 

20-life 


9,10,11 


* 

Guilty 


10 years. Motion for shock 
probation overruled. 


34 


1-12-81 


Rape 1 (2 cts) 

Sex. Abuse I 
Rape 1 1 
(3 cts) 


20-life 
1-5 year- 


11 & 12 


Guilty to 
all charges 


*v year h proDatoa ior o years 
(must receive psychiatric and 
alcoholic counseling) • 


35 


4-81 


Rape I 


20-life 


8 


Not Guilty 


5 years, affirmed on appeal. 


36 


4-14-81 

i 

1 

i 


Sod. Ill 
(8 cts) 
Sex. Abuse II 

OOU.ll I j CCS/ 

Unlawful Trans 
w/Minor 
Distrib. of 
Obscene Materi, 


1-5 years 

12 months 
10-20 vears 
12 months 

12 monLhs 

il 


14,15, 
16 


Guilty to 
all charges 


10 years , supervised probation 
for D years. 

200 hours of community service 


37 


6-11-82 


Rape I 

Sex. Abuse I 


20-life 
i-5 years 


7 


Guilty to 
all charges 


20 years / probated for 5 years 
(on recommendation of victim's 
parent) • 
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38 
39 

40 

41 



ARHK8T 
DATB 



l-27-8i 



9-2-82 



3-22-82 



5-14-8,* 



CHAftOlf 



Unlawful Trans 
w/Hinor 

(2 eta) 

Rap* I 
Rape II 



Rape I 

Sod, I 

Rape X* 
Sex* Abuse I 

(10 eta) 
Wanton find* I 

(3 ots) 
sex* Abuse II 
Indecent Exp* 

(5 eta*) 
Unlawful Trans 

w/Minor 



SiNTtMCB 
RANOB 



12 months 



20-life 
10-20 yean 



20-llfe 
20-liJfe 

20-life 
1-5 years 

1-5 years 

12 months 
90 days 

12 months 



Aot or 

VICTIM 



14 fc 15 



12 6 13 



3,4 t 5 



29o 



PLBA 



DISPOSITION 



Guilty 



Guilty to 
Sex. Abuse 
I & II 



Not Guilty 



Guilty to 
all charges 
but Rape I 
which was 
diomissed 



12 months. 



5 years probated for 5 years, 
100 hours community service 
(Psychiatric report stated 
defendant unlikely to commit 
these crimes again) • 

* 

70 years (on appeal)* 



5 years probated for 5 years 
on condition that this elderly 
defendant live with his son 
and stay away from the neigh- 
borhood. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE? 



Various communities and community groups across the country are working to solve the 
problem oi exploited and missing children, but probably no community has been more 
committed in recent years than Jefferson County, Kentucky. 



Local Task Force 



As explained in the Introduction to this report, after learning of the existence of child 
pornography and prostitution in the Jefferson County area, County Judge/Executive Mitch 
McConneil moved quickly to establish a local intergovernmental, interagency task force on 
child prostitution and pornography which was comprised of local, state and federal police 
agencies, the local juvenile authority, the local prosecutors and others. He also committed 
scarce local government resources to fund a new Exploited Child Unit to work on a daily basis, 
using teams of police and social workers, across political and Jurisdictional boundaries to solve a 
problem that was viewed, prior to that time, as essentially a police problem. Created in the 
wake of an increasing incidence of criminal victimization of children nationally, particularly 
through sexual exploitation, and at a time of outrage over the child murders in Atlanta, Chicago 
and Houston, Jefferson county's task force concluded alter further investigation and research 
that a virtual epidemic of child tragedies was occurring in America and was spreading 
throughout Kentucky. And it Concluded that the well-publicized tragedies of Atlanta, Chicago 
and Houston could reoccur in Louisville unless the local task force seriously assumed its role 
and mission and aggressively acted to protect the community's children. 

Understanding all this, the primary mission of the Exploited Child Unit, working under 
general task force direction, was, therefore, to indentlfy adult exploiters, arrest them, and try 
Ip f wt°I! , m fro , m !2 Ciet £ whUe a W fewivel y seeking to find child victims early in order to 
protect them from further abuse and exploitation. Accordingly, in the first three years of local 
task force and Exploited Child Unit existence, over three dozen major arrests were made 
freeing literally hundreds of children from sexual abuse and exploitation, and not one case was 
lost in court. 

Arrests 

In one case, after a six-month investigation in 1981, a local clergyman was arrested and 
indicted on multiple sex crimes charges involving child prostitution and pornography with 
approximately a dozen boys, ages 12 to 16. He pleaded guilty in 1982 in^efferson Circuit 
Court. In another case, young boys, who were recruited out of a local group home to work in a 
nearby night club, were sexually exploited by an employee of the night club who later pleaaed 
guilty to multiple sex crimes charges. In another large case in 1982, Louisville police and the 
Jefferson County Exploited Child Unit arrested a wealthy, white Louisville businessman for 
sharing his exclusive lifestyle with dozens of needy black youths from LouisvMe's West end. 
According to newspaper accounts, the man (a British citizen) had bought the young boys fine 
clothes, driven them to fashionable restaurants in his Lincoln Continental, taken them on 
exciting trips and entertained them In his exclusive high-rise condomlnum. The Jefferson 
County Grand Jury handed down a 5^-count indictment, charging that he used teenagers for sex 
and tried to bribe a witness. Also in 1982, alter a 14-month investigation by the Jefferson 
County Exploited Child Unit along with special agents 0 f the Kentucky Attorney General's 
Office and Kentucky State Police, a mail-order minister who was running a mission in Louisville 
was arrested, indicted and plead guilty in Simpson County Circuit Court on charges of child 
pornography and promoting prostitution with minors. For $6,000 in food stamps and $1,000 in 
cash, he sold one of two boys who he brought with him from Murfreesboro, Tennessee to 
Franklin, Kentucky for the sale. Early in 1983, Louisville police and the Exploited Child Unit 
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arrested a 36 year-old Louisville man and charged him with 91 sex crimes involving 13 boys ag*. 
12 to 16. The children told authorities about a soft-spoken man who said he was a decorated 
veteran of the Viet Nam War, whose house was filled with comic books, plastic Star Wars 
figures and paintings of 3esu3, and who routinely beat his dogs. As with many of these cases, 
police found numerous photographs of young children. 

Almost daily now, the Louisville newspapers contain stories of arrests and convictions of 
adults who have sexually exploited or abused young children. The Exploited and Missing Child 
Unit has cracked the sexually exploited child cases, while the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Police Department Youth Bureaus continue to work the Intrafamlly sexual child abuse cases. 
For example, in early May, 1983, a 52-year old man pleaded guilty In Jefferson-Circuit Court to 
charges of sexual abuse involving two girls for whom he babysat. During the same week, a 37- 
year-old man was sentenced to 20 years In prison In Jefferson Circuit Court tor sexually abusing 
a 9-year-old girl, and a 45-year-old man was convicied of sexual abuse of a 7-year-old girl for 
whom he babysat. Later that month, a 34-year-old man was sentenced to 15 years in prison on 
charges of sodomy and assault involving a 12-year old boy. Soon thereafter, a 32-year-old man 
was found guilty in Jefferson Circuit Court of raping a 4-year-old and sodomizing a 5-year-old 
boy. That same week, a 35-year-old man pleaded guilty in Jefferson Circuit Court to three 
counts of sodomy involving a boy, 9 years old and a girl, 10. Another 32*year-old man was 
sentenced to three yeari in prison for sexually abusing a 14-year-old girl, and a 4$-year-old man 
was sentenced to five years for sexually abusing a 7-year-old girl. 

In June, 1983, there were more reports in the newspapers. One of those involved a 
Fayette County man arrested on charges of sexual abuse and harrassment of young children in 
suburban Louisville. Also, a Lexington building contactor pleaded guilty in Fayette Circuit 
Court to two counts of sodomy with a young boy after being charged with numerous counts of 
sodomy, sexual conduct, inducing sexual performance of a minor, and distributing child 
pornography. In July, 19S3, a 19-year-old man was sentenced in Jefferson Circuit Court to 20 
years in prison for sexually abusing a 9-year-old girl and sodomizing a 7-year-old boy. Also, a 
Louisville man pleaded guilty to killing a 14-year-old girl by pouring chloroform on her bed 
clothes as she slept. Police said that the man, who apparently administered the drug off and on 
for several months, wanted to knock the girl out so he could look at her body. 



The cornerstone of these successful Investigative efforts are the police/social worker 
teams of Jefferson County's Exploited Child Unit (recently renamed the Exploited and Missing 
Child Unit) to which have been comm'.tted four full-time social workers and clerical assistance 
from the Jefferson County Department of Human Services, one full-time police officer from 
the Jefferson County Police Department, two from the Louisville Division of Police (LDP), 
police supervision from the commander of the LDP Criminal Intelligence Unit, and routine 
assistance from the vice and Intelligence units of the two police departments. In addition, the 
City and County have committed the staff and resources of the local Crime Commission to 
coordinate local task force activities, and the County Judge/Executive, who organized the Unit, 
maintains frequent personal contact. The Commonwealth Attorney's, Kentucky Attorney 
General's Office, and FBI have likewise committed their resources to these investigations and 
case prosecutions. 

With this impressive involvement at all levels, law enforcement has gained new skills in 
child interrogation, investigation and protection. Exploited and Missing Child Unit team 
members have learned that kid cases are different, that children cannot be treated simply as 
small statured adults, and they have consistently focused on the child as victim in an effort to 
affirmatively and aggressively protect children. These efforts and accomplishments have been 
carried through without grants of federal and state monies, but simply through a reallocation of 
County and City funds and resources, after a decision that kids deserve the highest funding 
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a. out of the chi' i's local area; or 

b. ten years of age or younger; or 

c. metaliy incapacitated; or 

d. drug dependent; or 

e. a potential victim of foui play, sexual exploitation, or in a dangerous environment; 

f. with adults who may endanger the welfare of the minor; or 

g. absent from any child-caring home, facility or institution. 



A fourth initiative was to organize a comprehensive, but voluntary, program to fingerprint 
ail school children in 3efferson Coutny. Jn cooperation with the public, parochial and private 
schools, the 3efferson County Neighborhood Response Office in the Spring of 1983 fingerprinted 
nearly all 1st and 5th graders (some 25,000 of them). Beginning in the Fall of 1983, local PTA's, 
PTO's and other volunteers are continuing the program with help from the Neighborhood 
Response Office in an attempt to fingerprint all defferson County children. 

At the active encouragement of, and through dozens of personal contacts by, Task Force 
Chairman McConneli, community leaders and organizations in counties across Kentucky have 
Initiated child fingerprinting programs. One of the first programs In Kentucky was sponsored by 
the Temple Sisterhood, and other organizations (often with help from local police or sherifls 
departments and the Kentucky State police) have independently sponsored fingerprinting 
programs of their own. The Winn-Dixie chain of grocery stores statewide has also gotten 
involved. A list of local fingerprinting contacts is included in the Appendix to this report. 

Across th ountry child fingerprinting projects at e springing up like weeds in a garden, 
but not without x,me skepticism and even criticism. Some authorities doubt the value of 
fingerprints in locating missing children, while other skeptics claim that the practice is a 
violation of children's civil rights. Some critics claim that the whole movement is an 
overreatlon to an admittedly serious problem. 

Unfortunately, fingerprints are, at best, of secondary value in locating a missing child; 
indeed their main use is helping police indentify a dead body. However, fingerprinting projects 
are extremely useful in helping raise awareness among parents and children about the potentials 
for abduction and exploitation. They are not a violation of children's civil rights, particularly as 
long as the police agency, school or other organization taking the fingerprints does not retain a 
copy of the child's fingerprints for its own use or files. Finally, fingerprinting is by no means an 
"overreaction". Such projects help raise public awareness, and the prints may one day be of 
some value to police in helping locate a missing child, just as a recent photograph of the child 
and other identifying descriptions may heip. 



Probably even more important than fingerprinting as a device to raise public awareness in 
this area of concern are sexual child abuse and "body safety" programs which are being 
sponsored In some communities on a limited basis by spouse abuse, rape relief or family 
violence centers, in Louisville, the YWCA/Rape Relief Center has produced a sexual child 
abuse program using trained volunteers to take the program into several communities' schoois. 
As a result, in at least one Kentucky county, several school children came forward with 
allegations of sexual abuse which, in turn, were given to local police for foiiow-up investigation. 
Several arrests were ultimately made. The Jefferson County Exploited and Missing Child Unit 
has also developed a progra.n on the topic of "body safety" for children, which the Unit's 
community education specialist has presented to several thousand area school children. In other 
areas of Kentucky, additional organizations, like the Women's Crisis Center in northern 
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Kentucky, are involved in promoting similar orograms, however all these efforts are severely 
limited by the number and availability of trainee volunteers and funding* Also, presently thrre 
exists no uniform program or method of educating chUdren about body safety arid the potentials 
for sexual abuse and exploitation* 

Volunteer Groups 

Volunteer groups have been increasingly organizing, both in Kentucky and nationally. The 
best known organization is SLAM (Society's League Against Molesters) which was founded in 
1980 In California by Patti Linebaugh after the death penalty conviction of Theodore Frank for 
the brutal torture-murder of Ms* Unegaugh's 2-year-old granddaughter. Frank had a 20-year 
history of child molesting and admitted to victimizing up to 130 boys and girls. Despite this, he 
was released from the hospital after supposedly being treated and cured. Six weoks later, two 
more children were kidnapped and brutally molested and one was murdered. 

/m> J5 itlaUy ' SlAM ioC{iSed 00 terminating the ineffective "mentally disordered sex offender" 
IMDSO) program in California. But SLAM soon turned its attention to other legislative 
proposals as well, and in January, 19S2, several SLAM initiated or supported bills became 
California iaw (e.g., mandatory prison sentencing for many types of child molesters). Additonal 
5LAM-promoted legislation is pending in Sacremento. More recently, SLAM has broadened its 
scope of activities to include public education about chiid molestation, victim aid and 
counseling, and court monitoring. Chapters are being formed around the country. 

In northern Kentucky an organization called ECHO (Exploited Children's Help 
Organization) was formed in response to the desperate search of a family for their missing son. 
f£K ent8 With 8imllar P roblcms and concerns came to the aid of this family, membership in 
ECHO grew, and the focus of the organization came to include, not only missing children, but 
aii children who arc victims or potential victim* of exploitation by aduits. ECHO'S principal 
focus is victim counseling. Chapters of the no. them Kentucky ECHO organization have now 
been formed in Louisville and in Fayette County, Kentucky. 

Runaway Shelters 

A primary instigator of the ECHO concept was an organization in northern Kentucky 
called the Brighton Center, which has been in the business of helping exploited and missing 
children for years. Recently, the Center received a federal grant through Kentucky state 
government to establish a shelter house in northern Kentucky. The oldest recognized runaway 
shelter in Kentucky is in Louisville. Called "Shelter House" and located at UU South First 
Street in Loulsviile, Louisville's Shelter House was founded in January, 1974. It offers two 
programst a short-term, crisis oriented program (Shelter House 1) and a long-term, permanent 
residential program (Shelter House 11). Residential services are provided for over 600 youth 
annually, and over 3,000 individual children have been housed since 1974. The average stay at 
the short-term program is less than two weeks. Long-term stays average nine months to one 
year. Parental permission is required for all residential services. 

The typical resident coming to Shelter House is female, \5 years of age, and from the 
Louisville/Jefferson County area. About 20 percent of the children come from outside 
Jefferson County. Most Shelter House clients come from broken homes, have been away from 
home less than seven days upon entering Shelter House, but eventually leave Shelter House to 
enter staff approved placements. In 1982, Shelter House averaged 20 youngsters per night at an 
operating cost of about $40 per child per day. Shelter House operations are managed and 
supported by the YMCA Center for Youth Alternatives and its volunteer Board of Directors. 
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Callback Programs 



Call-back programs are designed to alert parents early if their child did not arrive at 
school as scheduled and to allow the parents, and police officials if suspicious circumstances are 
involved, to work with time to their advantage In searching for a child where foul play may 
have been involved. Generally, school administrators or teachers operate the program on a 
school by school basis calling parents at home or work In the early hours of the school day. 
However, PTA/PTO or other parent volunteers sometimes operate the call-back programs In 
schools where the school administrators or teachers are too occupied with other pressing school 



At least one Kentucky school system, the Jefferson County school system, instituted a 
"call-back" program in the fall of 1982 at the encouragement of The Jefferson County Exploited 
and Missing Child Unit. 



Programs sponsored by the YWCA/Rape Relief Center In Louisville, the Lexington Rape 
Crisis Center, the Women's Crisis Center In northern Kentucky, the Owensboro Area Spouse 
Abuse Center, the Barren River Area Safe Space, and the Women's Are^ Spouse Abuse Center In 
Paducah were the principal programs Identified by the task force desig k) to help victims of 
sexual child abuse. Although the methods may vary, the essential focus of each program in 
counseling child sexual abuse victims, in the words of one center staff ro -<nber, is to "empower 
children with feelings of self-worth and self-esteem" which ~e often lost after the sexual 
assault. None of the programs seemed rich In financial resources, and all apparently rely to a 
great extent on volunteer assistance. 

A program to Insure that at least some convicted sex offenders receive needed couseling 
before they are released back into society was begun about four years ago at the Kentucky 
State Reformatory near LaGrange. It Is not the well-funded large-scale program that 
apparently exists in states like Florida, New Jersey or Washington. In fact, it appears to rely 
largely on one man's personal effort, Chief of Casework Services Claud Turpln, assisted by 
psychiatric social worker Mary Ann Eaglin. 

Most admissions to the program are completely voluntary, where each man must first 
accept total responsibility for the crime he has committed and must come to the realization 
that his victims did not like the sexual attack. Some convicted offenders are now also being 
committed to the program by court. Of the apparently 300 sex offenders In Kentucky's prisons, 
as of September 1983, 30 men were attending the LaGrange program, 20 at the Luther Lucket 
Facility, 10 to 13 at the Eddyvllle penitentiary and 12 to 13 on parole who receive counseling 
every Monday night in Louisville. 

Although additional sex crimes, according to Turpln, have probably been prevented as a 
result of the program, Turpln also admits that "any man who has gone through the program Is 
capable of repeating the crime." He suspects that some sex offenders participate In the 
program, Just as many Join service organizations and find religion, in part to receive early 
parole. Buc he believes that at least an equal objective is to receive proper treatment for 
problems the offenders have come to recognize they have. Turpln believes In probation of sex 
offenders only with mandatory couseling. 



Probably the two most famous groups nationally are Father Bruce Rltter's Convenant 
House In New York City and Child Find in New Pait2, New York. Father Rltter started 
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salvaging young lives in 1968 and today operates a shelter for runaways which, although 
constantly on the edge of financial disaster, costs about $6 million a year to feed, clothe, 
shelter and care for its charges. Father Rltter's world Is the sordid world of the Times Square 
sex Industry, and his life's work Is to free the thousands of runaway youngsters enslaved in it. 

Chiid Find} Inc. was founded after Etan Patz, age 6, disappeared on his way to school 
some four years ago. Although police In New York City mounted a massive search for the boy, 
the Patz's were stunned to discover how helpless federal law, In particular, was to act quickly. 
The FBI would not treat a chiid as a victim of a kidnapping unless there was proof, In the form 
of a ransom note, that a crime took place. And the Federal Parent Locator Service was really 
only available to search out parents In default of child-support payments. 

Child Find is committed to locating missing children for parents and to locating parents 
for children. For children searching for parents, or for someone who knows the location of an 
abducted chiid, Child Find's toll free number Is 1-800-031-5003. For a parent searching for a 
missing child, the Chiid Find number is 910-233-1808. Child Find can also be written at P.O. 
Box 277, New Paitz, New York, 12361. For $50 (one-fifth of the daily fee for a private 
investigator), parents can list their missing children in CHILD FIND magazine. 

Another organization that has rt Ived some national attention is "Parents of Murdered 
Children", which was formed in Cincinnati, Ohio late in 1978 when several parents whose 
children had been murdered met to help each other through their grieving. Bob and Charlotte 
Hullinger found that many people did not want to talk about, or listen to them talk about, their 
19-year-old daughter who was murdered. To them, however, how was it possible for them to 
"not talk" about the murder of their own child? In their search for someone who would listen 
and understand their need to talk about what had happened, they discovered other people who 
had undergone a similar experience and were coping with the sam- problems. 

Parents of Murdered Children, therefore, was formed to offer support and friendship to 
any parent whose child has been murdered; to provide sharing groups that meet on a regular 
basis; to provide Information about the grieving process through programs and libraries; and to 
share information about the criminal justice system as It pertains to parents whose children 
have been murdered. The address of Parents of Murdered Children is 1739 Bella Vista, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 03237. The telephone number Is (313) 202-8023. 

Two Washington, D.C. based organizations are dedicated to educating the public about the 
scope and tragedy of runaway children. The National Fund for Runaway Children, which is 
administered by Act Together, Inc. (a non-profit agency In Washington, D.C. focusing on 
problems facing high-risk trouble youth) is located at 1311 K Street, Suite 803, Washington, 
D.C. 20003. The National Youth Work Alliance is located at 1306 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

In Florida, the Adam Walsh Resource Center, Inc., among other things, operates a Missing 
Child Data Bank, provides trained volunteers to speak for abused and neglected children in the 
courts and monitors child abuse cases. 3ohn and Reve Walsh, whose son Adam was abducted in 
a shopping store and subsequently murdered, were the driving forces behind the passage of the 
National Missing Children's Act and behind passage of a similar bill in Florida to set up a 
statewide clearinghouse on missing children. The Adam Walsh Outreach Center Is located at 
Mercede Executive Park, Park View Bldg., Suite 306, 1876 N. University Drive, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fia., 33322. The phone number is (305) 075-0807. 

A growing number of cities and states are also establishing task forces or specialized units 
to deal with the exploited and missing chiid problem. Indianapolis, Indiana, largely because of 
one officer, Sgt. Tom Rogers, and his nationally recognized work in the child pornography area, 
and cities like Houston and Atlanta, because of the large-scale child murders there, have 
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developed recognized expertise in child tragedies. The best known, however, is the sexually 
Exploited Child Unit of the Los Angeles Police Department formerly headed by Det. Lloyd 
Martin. Task forces specifically designed to respond to exploited child cases have been created 
(at the encouragement of and with technical assistance from the Jefferson County Exploited 
and Missing Child Unit) in Lexington, Kentucky! Charleston, West Virginia; Birmingham, 
Alabama; and Anchorage, Alaska. Others may exist or are in the process of forming, as 
communities and law enforcement agencies learn more about the exploited and missing child 
problem through national conferences like the 1st National Symposium on Exploited and Missing 
Children (sponsored in Louisville In November *98l by the U.S. Department of Justice, Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity, the National Conference of Christians and Jews and the Louisville- 
Jefferson County Criminal Justice Commission) and from groups like the national Child 
Tragedies Coalition, Inc. which was formed at the Louisville symposium to continue 
information-exchange and public awareness-raising nationally 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT THE PROBLEM IN KENTUCKY? 

The Introduction and preceding chapters ot this final report presented an overview of the 
"exploited and missing child problem" and what is being done particularly in Kentucky to 
combat the problem. This concluding chapter recommends what, at a minimum, should be done 
in Kentucky to better safeguard Kentucky's vulnerable children. 

These "Recommendations" are not prioritized, because each Is a priority item In the task 
force's view. And, as stated at the outset in the Introduction to this report, with one or two 
exceptions, these recommendations will not cost the state treasury. Even in those instances 
where some cost is involved, better usage or a repriortization of existing resources should not 
be too much to ask of those who have a responsibility to care for, protect and educate 
Kentucky's children. Sexual abuse and exploitation of children are crimes that hit all sides of 
the "tracks" eo^jally. And the danger is as real in the seemingly calm suburb or small rural town 
as in the inner city. 

Robert Ceiser wrote in the introduction to his book Hidden Victims that "social problems 
have an uncanny ability to survive most attempts to remedy them. Their first Une of defense is 
to hide from public awareness and then later to spring onto the scene as full-blown crises. As a 
result, everyone wonders why a problem wasn't recognized until It reached crises proportions." 

The Kentucky Task Force on Exploited and Missing Chiifren today calls for statewide 
attention to the fact that those most vulnerable to criminal victimization are our children and 
to the fact that the child tragedies of Atlanta, Chicago and Houston were not isolated instances 
of adult exploitative behavior. Rather there Is a growing epidemic of child tragedies in 
Kentucky and nationally. Failure to recognize the problems and further deiay in responding will 
permit the problem to grow further and allow more children to become victims. 

RECOMMENDATION is A "Kentucky Missing Children's Act" should be passed by the next 
session of the Kentucky General Assembly setting up a state computerized Missing Child 
information Center and retiring all law enforcement agencies to accept, investl^te, and relay 
to the state clearinghouse all reports of missing children and requiring the state Department of 
Edjcatlon to establish a program to identify and locate missing Kentucky school children. (See 
Appendix at page 37 for a copy of the proposed legislation and a Fact Sheet explaining it.) 

RECOMMENDATION 2i A 'Child Sexual Abuse and Exploitation Prevention Act" should be 
passed by the next session of the Kentucky General Assembly establishing (through a $2 - $0 in 
ir?u^ e i 0f i ol !V eturn8 " <tonation *>x on the * *te tax return for taxpayers owed refunds) a 
Child Victims' Trust Fund' to finance local prevention programs which educate children about 
the dangers of-sexuai abuse and about the lures of exploitation and which encourage parents and 
school administrators to teach children about "body saf ety" rules and techniques. (See Appendix 
at page *2 for a copy of the proposed legislation and a Fact Sheet explaining 10 

RECOMMENDATION 3t Legislation should be passed by the next session of the Kentucky 
General Assembly encouraging youth serving agencies, and making dear that youth serving 
agencies have the right, to revest criminal record checks on all persons who apply for 
employment or volunteer for positions in which they would have supervisory or disciplinary 
authority over chiifren. (See Appendix at page 31 for a copy of the proposed legislation and a 
Fact Sheet explaining it.) 

RECOMMENDATION u t Legislation should be passed by the next session of the Kentucky 
General Assembly amending KRS 332.040 and creatine a new section of KRS Chapter 332 to 
establish certain sexual offenses as offenses where probation cannot be granted and the 
execution or imposition of sentence cannot be suspended. (See Appendix at page 33 for a copy 
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of the proposed legislation and a Fact Sheet explaining it.) 

RECOMMENDATION 5s Legislation should be passed by the next session of the Kentucky 
General Assembly permitting the pretrial videotaped testimony of children age 12 and under to 
be used as evidence in sexual abuse cases. (See Appendix at page 57 for a copy of the proposed 
legislation and a Fact Sheet explaining It.) 

RECOMMENDATION 6s Legislation should be passed by the next session of the Kentucky 
General Assembly amending certain provisions of KR5 Chapter 346 to make clear that innocent 
child victims of criminal acts may claim compensation from the Kentucky Crime Victims 
Compensation "oard for psychological as well as physical bodily injuries. (See Appendix at page 
61 for a copy of the proposed legislation and a Fact Sheet explaining it.) 

RECOMMENDATION 7s Legislation should be passed by the next session of the Kentucky 
General Assembly amending KRS 309.070 to make custodial interference a Class D felony in all 
cases so that extradition from another state of the person interfering with lawful custody is 
always possible. (See Appendix at page 64 for a copy of the proposed legislation and a Fact 
Sheet explaining it.) 

RECOMMENDATION 8s Legislation should be passed by the next session of the Kentucky 
General Assembly creating a new section of KRS chapter 530 and amending another to upgrade 
to Class D felony status the offense of unlawful transaction with a minor where a person 
knowingly induces, assists or causes a minor to engage in illegal sexual activity. (See Appendix 
at page 67 for a copy of the proposed legislation and a Fact Sheet explaining it.) 

RECOMMENDATION 9s The Governor, by Executive Order, should charge the state Juvenile 
Justice Commission with investigating and recommending possible changes in procedures 
associated with termination of parental rights. 

RECOMMENDATION 10s Child fingerprinting programs should continue to be organized in 
every Kentucky county to Insure that every Kentucky child is properly fingerprinted and that 
his or her parents are provided with the fingerprints (to be maintained at home in a safe place 
along with a recent photograph of the child and other identifying information about the child) in 
order to raise the level of public awareness about the problem of exploited and missing children 
and to help law enforcement authorities locate the child If ever the child turns up missing. (See 
Appendix at page 69 for a Pact Sheet explaining chiid fingerprinting propams.) 

RECOMMENDATION lis Call-back programs should be instituted in every Kentucky school 
whereby parents are immediately notified, and also the police if suspicious circumstances are 
involved, when a child fails to report to school as scheduled. Also, school boards should 
institute sign-out and Identification procedures governing permission of students to leave school 
during the school day with an adultiSee Appendix at page 78 for a Fact Sheet explaining call- 
back programs.) 

RECOMMENDATION 12s Sexual child abuse or "body safety" education should be provided in 
every Kentucky school (or in church schools or through other community programs where the 
school will not get involved) by trained volunteers in order that children are properly informed 
about sexual abuse, the lures of sexual exploitation, and how to protect themselves from sexual 
abuse and exploitation. Teachers, too, should be trained to better recognize the subtle Hff\s of 
child sexual abuse and exploitation and should be fully supported by the school administration 
and lot \1 police when reporting possible abuse or exploitation under a procedure that does not 
permit disclosure of the teacher as the person reporting the suspected abuse. (See Appendix at 
page 79 for a Fact Sheet explaining chiid sexual abuse or "body saf ety" education tips and 
techniques.) 
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RECOMMEITOAHON 13i Kentucky Education Television (KET) should develop and produce a 
series of television programs appropriate for viewing by chUdren of <fitf erent »| c 
relying on the technical assistance of state task force members, the Jef f erson County Exploited 
and Missing Child Unit, or others with expertise on the subjects of runaway prevention and 
sexual child abuse or "body saf ety" education. 

RECOMMENDATION l*t The Kentucky Law Enforcement Council should develop and present 
to police officers statewidea 40-hour training program dealing with the subjects ct jolted 
and missing children. (See Appendix at page 82 for a Fact Sheet outlining a possible "sexual 
victimization of children program" for police) 

RECOMMENDATION 15s Local task forces should be established in counties or multi-county 
areas, combining resources and focusing on the exploited and missing child problem from an 
interdisciplinary, cooperative approach, In order to expose the problem, raise public awareness* 
and initiate efforts to improve local services for exploited and missing children and better 
protect all chlloten. (See Appendix at page «3 for a Fact Sheat explaining the purpose and 
design of local task forces.) 

RECOMMENDATION 16s Exploited and Missing Child Unit teams of police and social workers 
should be established In counties of multi-county areas that can afford them In order to focus 

combined law enforcement and juvenile court efforts on the prevention of further child 

tragedies. (See Appemflx at page 3U for a Fact Sheet explaining the purpose and design of local 
exploited and missing child units.) 

RECOMMENDATION 17t Volunteers should organize locally into youps like SLAM (Society's 
League Against Molesters) and ECHO (Exploited Children's Help Organization), etc. in order to 
provide such services as court watch, child fingerprinting, victim counseling, and "body safety" 
education. 

RECOMMENDATION lit A statewide coalition of concerned citizens and organizations already 
working in this area of exploited and missing children, should be established to succeed this task 
force, help Implement this final reoort, and sponsor an annual statewide conference on the topic 
of exploited and missing chldren. (See Appendix at page 36 for a copy of the Articles of 
Incorporation and Bylaws of the Kentucky Alliance for Exploited and Missing Children Inc. and 
for a membership form.) 
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North Carolina Department of 



Crime Control 




S12 N. Salisbury Street P. O Box 27687 Raleigh 2761 1 7687 (9I9J 733-2226 



James B. Hunt, Jr., Governor 



Heman R. Clark, Secretary 



CONTACT: L.D. Hyde (919) 733-2126 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

RALEIGH--The Governor's Task Force on Missing Children called today for a 
comprehensive program Integrating federal, state and local resources to combat 
the problem of missing children 1n North Carolina. 

Heman R. Clark, secretary of the N.C. Department of Crime Control and 
Public Safety and chairman of the task force* said 1n presenting the task force 
report: 

"In May of this year, Governor Hunt charged this task force to study the 
problem of missing children 1n North Carolina and make recommendations on how to 
deal with 1t. The task force held five public hearings across the state and 
talked with many sheriffs and chiefs of police seeking views on this Issue. 
From these hearings and other research, we are recommending a wide range of 
Initiatives to combat the missing children problem," he said. 

Charles Dunn, vice-chairman of the task force, Su1d, "From our studies and 
hearings Into this Issue, we found that North Carolinians from the smallest 
^ neighborhoods to the Governor's office are deeply concerned about the problem of 
missing children. 

"Many North Carolina communities are taking positive steps to protect their 
children. We found several areas with safe house programs, fingerprinting 
programs and other Initiatives. 

"We also found, however, reports of estranged parents violating court child 
custody orders and taking their children out of state, we do have, also, 
runaways and drlveaways— children leaving home because of Intolerable conditions 
1n the home or the lure of something that seems better 1n another place," he 
said. 

"The task force recommendations address these pressing Issues of the 
missing children problem 1n North Carolina," he said. 
Among the recommendations of the task force are: 
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—A missing child should be reported to the local law enforcement agency 
Immediately. The task force found there was a widespread misconception that the 
authorities required a 24 to 72 hour wait before accepting a missing child 
report. No such law or regulation exists in North Carolina. 

—That all law enforcement agencies make an 1rmied1ate reponse to a missing 
child report and that they demonstrate positive leadership 1n the community 1n 
the area of protecting children. 

--That the Police Information Network (PIN) be funded tb enhance Its 
capability to receive reports about missing children and distribute these 
reports to law enforcement agencies thoughout the state and nation. The task 
force found there 1s no systematic, statewide reporting of nlsslng children, ncr 
1s there a central registry for missing children. Currently, there 1s no hard 
data on how many children are missing 1n North Carolina. 

—That a North Carolina Missing Children's Information Center be 
established by executive order within an existing state agency. The center 
would act as a resource center on the missing children problem and coordinate 
Its work with the National Missing Children's Center. The task force also 
recommends that the center be enacted Into law and be provided support by the 
legislature. 

—That safety house programs, similar to the Safety Haven program 1n 
Charlotte and the Block Parent program 1n Wake County, be Instituted to Include 
all 100 counties of the state. The task force found many good Initiatives Hke 
this underway throughout the state and urges more be started. Programs such as 
these offer school children safe houses at which to seek Sanctuary from real or 
perceived danger before and after School. 

•-That the legislature make children who are Innocent victims of criminal 
acts eligible to claim compensation from the North Carolina Crime Victims 
Compensation Commission for psychological as well as physical Injuries. 

—That child fingerprint programs be organized 1n every county of the state 
to Insure that every child 1n the state has the opportunity to have his 
fingerprints on r^ :ord. The record should be given to the parents for safe 
keeping. 

—That schools Initiate programs to Improve their ability to keep track of 
children 1n their charge. The task force urges every school to call the parents 
or guardian of a child missing from school, contact police when school officials 
believe suspicious circumstances are present and that the North Carolina 
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Department of Public Instruction work with the various law enforcement 
associations 1n the state to develop procedures and programs to Identify missing 
children as early as possible. 

—That the North Carolina Justice Academy work with trm vjMous law 
enforcement associations 1n the state to develop and present to law enforcement 
officers an appropriate training program on how to deal with the problem of 
missing children, using the manual prepared by the law enforcement committee of 
this task force. 

—That local task forces be established to work on the missing children 
problem, concentrating on Inter-agency cooperation, raising public awareness 
and Improving local services for children. 

--That law enforcement agencies and social services agencies work together 
to form missing children unit teams which will focus of prevention of tragedies 
Involving children. 

The task force also found that a serious problem exists 1n North Carolina 
concerning child abuse and exploitation. It. recommends that the General 
Assembly create a legislative study commission to consider the following 
Issues: 

—Enactment of a Child Sexual Abuse and Exploitation Act with a child's 
victim trust fund to finance local preveMlon and education programs about the 
techniques and lures child exploiters use. 

—Legislation to establish certain sexual offenses where probation cannot 
be granted nor the execution or Imposition of sentence be suspended. 

—Legislation to permit the pre-trial videotape testimony of children age 
12 and under to be used as evidence 1n sexual abuse cases. 

—Legislation to make Interference with a court child custody order a 
felony punishable by a sentence of up to 20 years 1n prison, fine, or both. 

—Legislation to require that potential employees of licensed day care 
centers undergo a criminal records background check. 

Clark said, "I want to thank Governor Hunt for creating this task force, 
and want to thank the task force members for working so hard to find good ways 
to deal with this perplexing and tragic problem. Also, I thank North 
Carolinians who are concerned enough about this problem that they shared some of 
their problems, and some of their successes, with us. 

"This report is a beginning, not an ending," he said. 
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REMARKS BY HEMAN R. CLARK 

PRESS CONFERENCE - GOVERNOR'S TASK FORCE ON MISSING CHILDREN 
OCTOBER 23, 1984 1:30 P.M. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 



Good Afternoon, We asked you here today to unveil the 
findings and recommendations of the governor's task force on 
Missing Children. 

Before we begin, however, I would like to thank Governor 
Jim Hunt for establishing this task force, He recognized 
that this was a problem that needed action. his leadership 
has been invaluable to us, 

GOVERNOR HUNT appointed a splendid TASK FORCE OF 
EXPERIENCED, KNOWLEDGEABLE PEOPLE WITH A LONG STANDING 
INTEREST IN THE PROBLEM, 

(INTRODUCE THOSE MEMBERS PRESENT) 

i also want to thank the able members of the task force 
for their hard work, also, we appreciate the help of the 
sheriffs and chiefs of police and the many citizens who 
shared their trials and triumphs in their efforts to protect 
our children. 

The task force held five public hearings across the 
state, we found many good, community-based initiatives 
already at work to protect our children. the safety haven 
program in Charlotte and the Block Parent Program here in 
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Wake County are two examples, Many communities have 
fingerprinting programs underway. 

we also found that* like. the rest of the nation, our 
biggest problem with missing children is the runaway , or 
driven away, child. many leave because of intolerable 
conditions in the home and sometimes failure in school. 
Others leave because of the lure of something that seems 
better in another place. 

Our second largest problem is the estranged parent who 
kidnaps a child in violation of child custody orders issued 
by the courts ("child snatching"). this is a perplexing 
problem that defies quick answers. often an interstate 
problem—fbi can now act, as in the davenport case a great 
comfort to custodial parents. 

the recommendations we present here today are the 
summation of a lengthy report on the issue prepared by the 
task force. the report contains documentation, resource 
material and writings on the missing children problem and 
will become a resource document on file at the north carolina 
Missing Children's Information Center. 

(1) Parents and caretakers report the 
disappearance of a child to local law 
enforcement as soon as it is learned 
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THAT THE CHILD IS MISSING. 

(2) LAW^NFORCB€NT AGENCIES MAKE IMMEDIATE 
REPCNSES TO REPORTS OF MISSING CHILDREN. 

(LAW ENFORCEMENT MANUAL) 

(3) The Police Information Network be provided 
resources immediately which allow it to expand 
"ihe standard reporting form to obtaw 
necessary information on missing children. 

(4) The Governor immediately establish the North 
Carolina Missing Children's Information Center 
within an existing state agency, by Executive 
Order. 

(FUNCTION) 

(a) Assist law enforcement in their responses to 
reports of missing children and to work with other state 
agencies to make state resources available; to gather 
and distribute information and data on missing children; 
to continue research and study; to serve as a statwide 
resource center and assist local communities in programs 
and initiatives for child protection and prevention of 
child molestation; to continue public awareness of the 
problems of the missing children and coordinate with the 
functions of the national missing children's center. 
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(b) Assist the Police Information Network to maintain 
and publish a directory of currently missing children. 
The information on. the missing children should be issued 
to appropriate law enforcement agencies throughout the 
state; the North Carolina Missing Children's Informaiton 
Center; and should be entered into the National Crime 
Information Center. The information should include 
information on the children who have been found. 

(c) Maintain and publish a directory of existing public 

AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, GROUPS, AND INDIVIDUALS THAT 
PROVIDE EFFECTIVE ASSISTANCE TO FAMILIES IN THE AREAS OF 
PREVENTION OF CHILD ABDUCTION, LOCATION OF MISSING 
CHILDREN, AND FOLLOW-UP SERVICES TO THE CHILD AND 
FAMILY. 

(d) The Center should annually compile and publish 
reports on the actual numbers of children missing each 
year, listing the categories and causes for the 
disappearances. 

(e) The Center should provide follow-up referrals for 
services to missing children and their families. 
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(f) The Center should be provided with a toll free 800 
telephone system which will be in service twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, 365 days a year, 

(5) The General Assembly establish by statute the 
North Carolina Missing Children's Information 
Center, and provide for its operation through 
the budget, 

(6) Safety house programs be established in every 

COUNTY, 

(INTRODUCE DEPUTY BURRELD 

(7) The General Assembly amend General Statute 
15-B to make clear that children who are 
innocent victims of criminal acts may claim 
compensation from the North Carolina Crime 
Victims Compensation Commission. 

(8) Every North Carolina child be offered the 
opportunity to have fingerprints made for 
safekeeping by the parents. 

(9) Call-back programs be set-up in every North 
Carolina school. 

(10) The North Carolina Justice Academy develop and 
present appropriate training for law 
enforcement on the problems of missing 
children. 

(11) Local task forces be established to bring 
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cooperation and improve local services for 
missing children. 

(12) Missing Child Teams of police and social 
workers be established in local areas. 

(135 Recommend Legislative Study Commission on 
child abuse issues. saw meed for careful 
study— not in scope of the study of this task 
Force. Governor's Advocacy Council on Youth 
and Children (as reported yesterday) made a 
comprehensive study and report on these 

ISSUES. 



(Introduce BOB PENCE - FBI and TERESA BLOOM to tell about 
success story). 

Call on CHARLES DUNN former Director of SBI . 
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CHILD EXPLOITATION: SCHE PIECES OF THE PUZZLE 



October 1984 

Governor's Advocacy Council on Children and Youth 
Youth Advocaoy and Involvement Office 
N.C. Department of Administration 
121 West Jones Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27603 
(919)733-9296 



1,000 copies of this publio dooiment were printed at a cost of $61*5.50, or $.645 
copy. 



by Dorothy Rohlader 
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PREFACE 



This is an important and timely report that begins to put together the 
complicated pieces of the ohild exploitation puzfcle. Runaways, missing children, 
ohild sexual abuse, pornography and prostitution all have interlocking components, 
making it hard to separate one from the other. For example, children may run away 
from home because of abuse, only to become lured into prostitution orto be 
convinced that posing for pornographio photos jis acceptable. The combinations of 
theae "puzzle pieces" are numerous and we are only Just beginning to understand now 
they fit together. 

The Governors Advocaoy Counoil on Children and Youth (GACCY) began looking 
into the issue of child exploitation several months ago, to identify the scope of 
the problem in our state and to offer possible solutions to the problem. Recent 
charges against two Wilson Cemty men for ohild pornography have supported our 
findings that more researoh and data need to be collected about this important 
problem. Suddenly we have been foroed to realize that children can be exploited 
right here in North Carolina - that ohildhocd victimization is not limited only to a 
few big oities in a few other states. But no matter where it ooours, we are all 
affected and w« must begin to deal with the different faoets of the problem 
immediately. 

GACCY expresses its appreciation to Dorothy Rohladf researcher and author 
of this report. Mrs. Rohlader volunteered approximately eight months of her time to 
study this topio, conduct interviews, write the report and offer recommendations. 
She has done an outstanding Job of condensing a complicated issue into an 
understandable and informative report. 



Herb Stout 
Chairman, GACCY 



October 1984 
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EXECUTIVE SIMMAIT 

Law enforcement officials estimate that each year as many as one million 
youngsters from birth to 16 are sexually molested and then filmed either for profit 
or sexual gratification* In the past, emphasis has been placed on those individuals 
who deal in child pornography for profit. However, experts now believe that a great 
deal of child pornography is produced by individuals, called pedophiles, for their 
own sexual gratification. (1) Legislators, law enforcement officials, social service 
professionals, parents, children and the general public need to be made aware of 
this situation* 

This new understanding of child pornography will force us to change old 
attitudes and preconceived notions of who might take pornographic pictures of 
children and which children might be susceptible to this type of exploitation. 
Pedophiles are often the most respected members of the community, the very 
individuals into whose care we entrust our children. 

Child prostitution often occurs along with or grows out of child sexual abuse 
and pornography. Boys and girls who are sexually abused at home frequently run away 
rather than stay and be subjeoted to further exploitation. Each year, 1.5 million 
children are reported as runaways nationally. (2) Although most of these children 
return home within 48 hours, those who do not may be lured into further exploitation 
in the form of child pornography or prostitution in order to support themselves. 

The purpose of this report is to clarify the problem of child exploitation 
with emphasis on child pornography and prostitution. It is imperative that North 
Carolinians understand who threatens their children and under what circumstances so 
that legislation, education and policies will be based on the best understanding of 
the problem, not groundless fears and false assumptions. 

Legislation is recommended to extend North Carolina's Child Protection Aot of 
1983 so that children are protected from pedophiles who might use them in child 
pornography for their own sexual gratification, it is also recommended that the age 
of children protected under this law be raised from under 16 to under 18, since age 
determination of children used in pornography and prostitution is often very 
difficult for law enforcement officials. 

Sinoe detection of ohild exploitation is even more difficult with pedophiles, 
strong recommendations are made for educating children about the difference between 
good and bad touching and photographing of certain parts of their bodies. 

Improved data collection on child victims of exploitation is also recommended 
so that the true scope of the problem will be known and corrective policies can be 
adopted. ' At the present time, no one knows how many children are exploited in North 
Carolina, how many are missing or how many have run away. 

These recommendations and others, which follow, are intended to increase our 
understanding of ohild exploitation and its associated problems and to encourage 
further study and assessment of children's needs in North Carolina. 
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RECCHMSNDATIONS 



STATE LEGISLATION 

1. Support legislation which would make pedophiles, who uae child pornography for 
personal sexual gratification rather than for oomnenolal gain or for use before an 
audienoe, guilty of a felony* 

2. Raise the felony level to Class H (imprisonment up to 10 years or a fine or 
both) from Class I (imprisonment up to 5 years or fine or both) on Child Protection 
Aot of 1983 and on any subsequent legislation on the subject of child exploitation* 

3* Inorease penalties and fines for crimes against children and start collecting 
them. Establish a fund from fines to be used for the care and treatment of vlotims 
and offenders* 

4. Encourage legislation with stiff penalties against Johns (clients of 
prostitutes) and pimps (those who encourage and support prostitutes and who are 
compensated from their earnings) specifically involved in ohlld prostitution* 

5. Raise the age of Juveniles protected against sexual exploitation from less than 
16 to less than 18* 

6. Support the Division of Social Services in the North Carolina Department of 
Hunan Resources in Its recommendation to lnolude the oonoept of sexual exploitation 
in the Juvenile Code. 

7* See that data collection it begun on child victims of sexual exploitation, 
missing children and runaways* Support funding for statewide incident reporting. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Support Hissing Children's Bills now before House and Senate. 
PREVENTION AND EDUCATION 

1. Support and encourage the education of parents, teaohers and children about 
ohlld sexual exploitation. 

a. The Illusion Theater of Minneapolis, Minn*, often performs and gives 
workshops for all three groups. 

b. The film "The Sixth Sense* 1 oan be used in the state school system to 
educate children* 

2* Broaden community awareness of the problem of sexual abuse and exploitation by* 

a* arranging for the rebroadoast of the film conoeming incest "Something 
About Amelia." 

b. investigating the feasibility of broadcasting Bill Russell 1 * spots on 
preventing ohlld sexual abuse. 
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3* Support and encourage the growth of family serviced for: 

a. Parent education: to help parents understand the emotional needs of 
their children and thereby reduce the nunber of runaways. To help parents 
understand their own emotional development since sexual abuse often occurs in 
families where parents are unable to control their own emotions end 
impulses. (3) For example: Project Enlightenment in Raleigh. 

b. Crisis intervention: to help unstable families and rebuild those in a 
state of disintegration* 

4. Support and encourage marriage and family life education in high schools* 

"Instruct children on the responsibilities and trials of family life 
including the duties of parenthood, emotional needs of parents and emotional 
development of children* These programs should educate children on the 
dynamics of intrafamily relationships so that children not only better 
understand their present environment but also will better respond to their 
own children in the future. "(4) 

5. Encourage the inclusion of a coun. lor on the staff of every school at every 
level. This counselor should move am/ig the students and be a resource available to 
them. 

6. Encourage and support groups researching human sexuality, especially those 
relating to pedophiles and pederasts. At present there is no real agreement on how ' 
best to treat these offenders. This leads to confusion in the courts, ineffective 
policy, frustrated law enforcement agencies and unprotected children. 

7* Educate film processors and developers on child sexual exploitation and 
encourage them to report offenders* 

FURTHER STUDT NEEDQ) 

1* What happens to child victims of sexual exploitation in the oovrt system? 

2. What type of treatment programs are available statewide for victims and 
offenders? 

3. How can child prostitution best be uncovered and handled by law 
enforcement and social service agenoies? 

4. How can runaways best be reported, found and assisted? 



39-879 0-85-21 
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IHTRCDUCriOH 



Child sexual abuse, child pornography and child prostitution are not Isolated 
phenomena. They frequently occur in combination with one another or lead one to the 
other. For instance, we know now that many children are victims of sexual abuse. It 
is estimated that one out of every three girls and one out of every four boys will 
be sexually victimized as a child. We know that 80 percent to 90 percent of the 
children are sexually abused by someone they know and trust, i.e. the baby sitter or 
a relative. Forty percent of child molestations are carried out by parents, 
step-parents and foster parents. (5) We are just beginning to understand, however, 
that these cases of child molestation may elso involve the adult taking pictures of 
the child m sexually suggestive poses or taking part in sexual acts with other 
advUs or children. 

We are also just beginning to understand what happens to these abused 
children in their adolescent years and adulthood. As teenagers, they often run away 
from home and end up on the streets where they are exploited again. Some experts 
claim that 75 percent of adolescent prostltutes(6) and 80 percent of all female drug 
users have been victims of incest. (7) 

If children leave home they have difficulty getting jobs, need money to live 
on and are lonely. Adults interested in using them in child prostitution or child 
pornography or both will seem to meet all of these needs. A pattern of 
victimization begun at home is difficult to break, especially when one is under 18, 
probably has low self-esteem and no saleable skills. 

Another disturbing pattern currently under study is that child victims of 
sexual abuse often grow up to become the abusers and molesters of a whole new 
generation of children. Nicholas Groth, director of the Sex Of fender Program at the 
Connecticut Correctional Institution in Sorters, Conn., estimates that 80 percent of 
child molesters were sexually abused as children. (8) 

It seems imperative for the health of present and future generations that 
this cycle be broken. The only way that this can be accomplished is through a clear 
understanding of oh lid sexual abuse, child pornography and child prostitution and 
dedication to their eradication. 

At least part of the reason that these problems remain unresolved todaf is 
that our society is still confused about sexual mores. First Amendment rights and 
governments role in protecting children and intrafamily relationships. We are only 
now beginning to force ourselves to see and to deal with abusive behavior wit i in 
families and between adults and children* It has finally become apparent that the 
consequences of ignoring the problem can be devastating both for those directly 
involved and society as a whole. 
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CHILD EXPLOITATION III NORTH CAROLINA 



Today there Is scarcely a study, report or Investigation Into human sexuality 
which does not indicate that child-adult sex Is active and prevalent* 

Of 5*05$ reported sex crimes In New York City in 1975, 27*2 percent of the 
victims were under 1** In a study of over 1*500 male sex offenders In prison who 
committed 1*700 offenses, 998 were against children under 15* Here than one-half of 
all victims of reported rape are under 18, and 25 percent of this number are under 
12* (9) The National Committee for the Prevention of Child Abuse states that "there 
seems little doubt that the Incidence of sexual abuse committed against children Is 
vastly higher than anyone would like to believe ,"(10) 

Child sexual abuse, most often perpetrated by someone known by the ohlld* Is 
frequently linked to child pornography and prostitution* 

Children In North Carolina are legally protected against sexual exploitation 
by the Child Protection Aot of 1983 (Appendix A). The act makes It a Class I felony 
(punishable by up to 5 years in prison or fine or both) for a parent* guardian or 
person having custody of a child less than 16 years of age to encourage or permit 
that child to engage In prostitution or any sexual aot* It also makes It a Class I 
felony for a person to use a child In a sexual performance* 

Before 1983 and the passage of the Child Proteovicn Act* ohlld sexual 
exploitation was dealt with only In criminal laws addressing rape, sexual offenses, 
Indecent liberties with children and incest (see Appendix B for specific laws); 
ohlld pornography was proscribed only by the Ineffeotlve general statutes punishing 
those who disseminate obscenity in public places; and ohlld prostitution was not 
legally acknowledged* 

In I960* "the commission of any sexual aot upon a juvenile" was added to the 
Juvenile Code's definition of an abused juvenile* In 1981 prostitution was added* 
These changes required the county department of social services to Investigate and 
report these types of sexual exploitation by a parent or caretator* Similar 
changes, however* were not made in the Criminal Code at this tlme*(ll) 

By July 1983 the North Carolina General Assembly felt the need to pass the 
Child Protection Aot* Many factors were involved in this decision* Two years 
earlier David Shouvlln* who had worked with runaway and homeless children* called 
for btrong. legislation at the state level and pointed out that North Carolina was 
one of few states that had yet to adopt legislation dealing more broadly with child 
exploitation* (12) 

Shouvlln* a graduate of Wake Forest University* wrote "Preventing the Sexual 
Exploitation of Children: A Model Aot*" In his article* Shouvlln pointed out the 
symblotlo relationship which exists between sexual abuse* child prostitution and 
ohlld pornography* He stated that a "cohesive* coordinated statutory scheme" 
dealing with all aspects of the problem of child exploitation would provide the best 
means of retarding the growth of each. (13) 

Another Important faotor in the decision of the N*C* General Assembly to pass 
the Child Protection Act was the 1982 Supreme Court decision In New York v Farbe r. 
This decision "unanimously affirmed the constitutionality of state laws which outlaw 
dissemination of films and other materials depicting children engaging in sexual 
conduct regardless of whether the material is legally obscene. "(W 
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Also, sane groups in North Carolina, such as the Christian Action League, had 
been expressing concern at legislative hearings about the presence of pornography In 
our state* 



STATISTICAL DAT*. 

Neither local nor statewide statistical data on the use of children In 
pornography and prostitution In North Carolina is available* The FBI Uniform 
Reporting Code, generally used by police, does not oover child abuse or 
exploitation* 

Statewide, the Police Information Network (PIN) Is att mpting to establish 
incident-based reporting whioh would lnolude data on the vlotiv and the victim** 
relationship to the offender* This systan deals with initial incidents as reported 
and not with the charges eventually brought against defendants after plea bargaining 
and would provide a clearer picture of the frequency of victimization of children 
and of the offender* (15) 

At the present time, only 30 law enforcement agencies out of 400 are 
incorporated into the PIN system* That small number does not provide the data base 
necessary for solentifio analysis and polloy decision-making* (16) * 

Because of budgetary considerations, funding has not been provided for the 
continued expansion of the system. The PIN has the necessary computer terminals* 
At present $120,000 is needed to staff, process and automate the rest of the 
system* (17) 



CHIIJ) PORHfr.RlPHT IH WORTH CAECUM* 

Little information is available concerning the extent of child pornography in 
North Carolina* However, after a limited investigation (Appendix C), it ia clear 
that it does exist here. Detection is difficult, however, because pedophiles are 
careful* They know state and federal laws and often are not Involved In the 
commercial enterprises whioh are easier for authorities to infiltrate* 

State, local and federal offloials oontaoted for the purpose of this report 
mentioned the following cases: 

Rob Showers, a U*S* attorney for the Eastern Distrlot of North Carolina, - 
has prosecuted three individuals In the last two years who were directly 
involved with ohild pornography* 

1* One man took photos of his niece and nephews and oreated a library 
of child pornography* He also began offering reproductions to other 
pedophiles* During this time he and his wife adopted a young ohild* 

In 1982 he was oonvioted on Federal Hall Statute 1461 and he was 
sentenced to five years of active time plus a fine* Aocording to 
Showers, the Judge sealed the evidenoe after the trial which meant the 
state was unable to get enough evidence to remove the adopted ohild from 
the home* 

2* Another man pleaded guilty to one charge each of conspiracy to mall 
obscene material and sexual exploitation* He was fined and sentenoed to 
five years of probation because he assisted the FBI by testifying 
against the operator of a photography lab in New York through whioh he 
had film processed* 
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3 Another individual was recently indicted on four counts of using the 
mail to transport films of children engaged in sexual aotivity* A ■ 
California pornography probe first turned up this persons name* If 
convicted, he oould be sentenced to 30 years in prison and fined up to 
♦30,000.(18) 

Wake County has dealt with two cases in the past two yearsi 

1. A husband and wife took photos of their niece* Someone working in a 
film processing lab turned the pictures over to authorities* The two 
were charged with taking Indecent liberties with a minor. (19) 

2. A mother and her boyfriend filmed the woman's three daughters in 
sexual aots over a period of seven years* The children finally went to 
a social service agency. The mother and boyfriend were charged with 
Indecent liberties in January of 198*1. (20) 

Bill Andrews, district attorney, Onslow County, has had one oase of a 
man taking photos of nude ohildren. A film developer in Seattle, Wash., 
turned the plotures over to authorities. The man pleaded guilty to 
indecent liberties with a minor and was sentenced to three years in 
prison* 

One North Carolina Court of Appeals oase in 1982 involved a man who had 
taken photos of a child in sexually suggestive positions. The man was 
convloted of taking indecent liberties with a minor and appealed* 
However, his appeal was denied because the court felt that the word 
"with" in G.S. 14.202.1 is not limited to physical touching. (21) 

Most individuals and agencies contaoted by the writer of this report 
(Appendix C) had no recollection of having to handle any cases of child 
pornography* 



Law EnfoTflrment 

Almost all law enforcement personnel questioned about child pornography spoke 
of the general diffioulty in proaeouting pornographera* Although there is concern 
in the community about pornography, polioe are stymied by the U.S. Supreme Court 
rulings on obscenity laws and tha North Carolina laws requiring an adversary hearing 
to determine if material being sold is in faot obscene* 

Their frustration is understandable since adult bookstores are prollfio in 
North Carolina and appear to operate without too much fear of oensire* 

The Charlotte Police Department completed an undercover operation recently to 
see if it oould looate any child pornography in adult bookstores and peep shows* It 
found none* It is assumed that the federal Protection of Children Against Sexual 
Exploitation Aot, passed in 1977, sent it underground in North Carolina, just as it 
did in tha reat of the nation. 

Experta believe that ohild pornography exists and the only real change is 
that more individual pedophllea are producing their own child pornography and fewer 
commercial pornographera are involved* Lew enforcement off ioials and others need to 
be mada aware of this trend and of the connection between sexual abuse and ohild 
pornography* 
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Since awareness soots low in North Carolina, opportunities for discovering 
evidence of child pornography are being missed. As the number of reported cases of 
child sexual abuse is believed to be very much below the actual number, it may 
follow that reported incidents of the use of ohildren in pornography are also below 
the actual number. 

If this is the case, the first problem for law enforcement is detection or 
reporting of incidents of the use of ohildren in pornography . One change whioh 
might assist in this difficult task is to incorporate pornography in the description 
of an abused Juvenile in the Juvenile Code. This would give the county department 
of social services the right to investigate and report to law enforcement agencies 
use of a child in pornography by a parent or caretaker. As the code is written now, 
departments can investigate and report the use of a child in pornography only if 
there is a sexual act committed against the child. (22) 

If the actual level of use of ohildren in pornography in North Carolina is to 
be detected, all agencies coming in contact with children have to be aware that many 
child pornographera are pedophiles who develop their own film. These people tend 
not to be suspect figures involved in general pornography and other illegal 
activities. They may, in fact, be well-respected, middle-class community 
figures. (23) It is this fact which makes confronting and dealing with child 
pornography difficult. 

Because these people are perceived as go-A citizens, they arc infrequently 
subjects of investigation or enforcement. Therefore, the child's and society's 
first line of defense against this type of exploitation is to teach children at home 
and in school that they have a right to their own bodies. Children oust be taught 
that there is a difference between good and bad touching and photographing of 
certain parts of their bodies. 

Prosecution 

This study revealed that legal proceedings related to ohild pornography have 
been sparse. Other than the cases already mentioned, one district attorney recalled 
prosecuting a person for taking indecent liberties with a minor, a Class H felony 
which has a maximum sentence of 10 years. This law has been broadly Interpreted to 
include the taking of pictures, with no touching necessary .(24) Since it has a 
stiffer penalty than the Child Proteotion Aot of 1983, prosecutors will probably 
continue to use it where applicable. 

Impact of The Child Protection Aot of 1QK on Pr osecution of Child Pornography 

As of February 1984, the new law had not been tested in court. Until this Is 
done, the full Impact of the law cannot be estimated. However, the district 
attorneys surveyed were all pleased that the new law was available to then in case 
the need arose. They were also pleased that nonfeasance, or the failure of parents 
to Intervene when they know of wrongdoing, as well as malfeaaanoe, the actual 
wrongdoing, were oovered. * 

The general attitude seems to be that this whole subject of ohild pornography 
has just begun to be exjnored and understood and that more cases will come to light 
as more people in the community are educated about its existence and the damage it 
inflicts on the ohildren involved. 
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Sug gest lona for Further legislation 

There is some concern among offioials that pedophiles could not be prosecuted 
under the present Child Protection Act, because of the words "before an audience* 
and "sexual performance, "(25) Sinoe most experts now believe that personal use plus 
trading with other known and trusted pedophiles is the trend in ohild pornography, 
there will be a need for further legislation that will oover this situation* 



fljtfj) PMgrmrrTfw tm wngm ana 

The extent of ohild prostitution in North Carolina is even more difficult to 
stress than ohild pornography. Of the areas included in this limited study 
(Appendix C), only Charlotte reported sane male and female minors Involved in 
prostitution. According to local authorities, most of these youths are runaways or 
are from troubled homes* 

It is impossible to know how many minora are involved in prostitution because 
police become specifically involved only when a oomplaint has been filed or when 
they have strong reason to believe that prostitution is occurring. Since those 
involved in ohild prostitution generally do not file a complaint, the police must 
take it upon themselves to initiate investigations. 

Charlotte has one pending case Involving six minor males being paid for 
sexual acts* (26) 

f,nw EnCocQflDgnt 

Authorities in Charlotte claim that most of the young prostitutes they see 
are 16 and above. There are, however, some under the age of 16 who have left home 
for one reason or another. (27) Aoourately determining the age of these Juveniles is 
a problem, sinoe for various reasons they often claim to be older than they actually 
are. They do not always view the police as rescuers because being put on probation, 
or being sent home, to a shelter or to a training school may not be perceived by 
them as being in their best interest. 

Prosecution 

Charlotte polio* do not usually use the state prostitution laws to deal with 
these children. They prefer to deal with them aa "undisciplined Juveniles." As 
defined in the Juvenile Code, these are individuals less than 16 years of age who 
are unlawfully absent from school, or are regularly disobedient and beyond control, 
or who are. regularly found in placea where it la unlawful for Juveniles to be, or 
are runaways. 

Being an undisciplined Juvenile ia considered a status offense and the 
Juvenile can be placed under protective supervision of the court. The police can 
divert the oase from the courts altogether if they feel that the family will handle 
the problem. (20) The in-take counselor at Juvenile court also has the discretion to 
divert the case from the court. The Juvenile may be sent to a temporary shelter 
such as Wrenn House in Wake County or The Relatives in Mecklenburg County, if the 
home situation is abusive or intolerable. 

The basis of the problem of ohild prostitution exists in these dysfunctional 
family situations. (29) It ia fir better to deal with these children and their 
families before the child feels the need to run away. Once on the street they are 
difficult to help and far too easy to exploit. 
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Impact of The Child frotegtlcn Act of 1981 an EroaflQiitlon of Child Prostitution 

If used, the Child Protection Aot oould help to out down on the sexual 
exploitation of children, suoh as early sexual abuse in the hone, lnoludlnf 
pornography. These exploited children often end up running away from hone only to 
be exploited again through prostitution. According to the aot, parents or 
caretakers who ocomit, penal t or encourage aots of prostitution are guilty of child 
aOuse. tn the Charlotte oases, however, parents and caretakers did not appear to be 
directly involved In or to have knowledge of the activities of the juveniles, (30) so 
the aot oould not be used* 

SuggMfciona for Furthur Ljglnlatlnn 

Legislation aimed specifically at those who exploit children through 
prostitution is the only effective way to control child prostitution. 



MTSftTMr. MIUBHUM "m™ CABCLIMI 

Because no oentral agency is responsible for keeping track of missing 
children in North Carolina, offlolals can only estimate that 1,500 to 2,500 are 
reported missing each year. (31) 

These children may be runaways, victims of abduction or murder. Host will be 
runaways and, aooordlng to Sgt. R. K. Carroll of the Raleigh Police Department, most 
will be "overnightera." These luvenlles are either back home or have contacted 
their parents within 2*9 hours. (32) 

There are some, however, who do not return. At present the ability to enlist 
the aid of other states and the federal government in tracing these children is 
minimal and haphazard* 

Governor Jim Hunt recently established a Task Foroe on Hissing Children to 
address, among other Issues, data collection on missing children. Their report will 
be available In fall 1984. 

On the federal level, the U.S. House and Senate have bills in committee which 
would aid states In dealing with missing children* (Pending federal legislation 1a 
discussed elsewhere in this report.) 
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NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE ON CHILD EXPLOITATION 



bum Bunamg 

The following examples demonstrate some of the most cannon olrounstanoes 
surrounding oases of child pornography and some oharaoteristios of both viotims and 



1. Julie was a 3-year-old attending Isabel's Nursery School in Los Angeles , 
Calif, She was a normal, outgoing ohild whose vocabulary was expanding 
daily. However, Juliets use of the word "butt 11 puzzled her mother sinoe it 
was not one that their family used. When she questioned the ohild more 
olosely, she was told that James "took piotures of my butt today." 

James, the owner of the day-care center, was a middle-aged man with a 
doctoral degree. When polios finally arrested him, they confiscated more 
than 2,000 pictures of boys and girls between the ages of 2 and 5, inoluding 
photographio shots of little Julie. (33) 

2. Johnny, a troubled 13-year-old, was having diffioulty getting along with 
both his real father and his stepfather. His mother was concerned about 
these problems and so she was pleased when Johnny was hired by a minister to 
help him with home repairs. 

Later, his parents became suspicious about gifts and money that Johnny 
began bringing home. When they questioned him in depth, he broke down and 
told how the olergyman had oonvinced him to pose in homosexual acts to earn 
money. 

"When the police arrested the minister, they found a diary and a photo 
album ohronioling 13 years of encounters with young boys. "(34) 

The offenders, usually pedophiles, are almost always male. Aooording to 
Nioholas Groth, pedophiles are divided into two types. The first type is the 
"fixated child molester" whose primary sexual interest is in ohildren. Aooording to 
Groth, this type usually ohooses boys as viotims* The second type is the "regressed 
molester" whose primary sexual interest is in adults but who turns to ohildren, 
usually girls, when adult relations are not working. (36) 

Groth olaims that it Is a myth that ohild molesters are "insane, retarded, 
drug addicted, alcoholic, homosexual or dirty old men."(36) He says that aside from 
their sexual behavior there is usually nothing to differentiate them. In fact, they 
are usually respectable, middle-class men with no oriminal history .(37) Also, they 
may be married or have sexual involvement with adults* (38) In a 1978 study olted by 
the National Center on Child Abuse and Negleot in "Adult Sexual Orientation and 
Attraction to Underage Persons," it was found that "the adult heterosexual male 
constitutes a greater risk to the underage child than does the adult, 
homosexual ."(39) 



offenders. 
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In 1980 the Department of Health and Human Services' Office of Human 
Development Services funded the proposal "Research on the Use of Children in 
Pornography 1 * under the aegis of Boston University initially and later the 
Department of Health and Hospitals, City of Boston. This projeot was designed as a 
first step toward increasing recognition and understanding of the problem of the use 
of children in pornography .(40) In this study, it is reported that the average age 
of the 69 offenders studied was 42. This report also indicates that of the men 
studied all had long histories of fixation to children and that attempts at 
rehabilitation from a psychological and/or social standpoint had failed. (41) The 
study will hereafter be referred to as the Burgess study after Dr. Ann Burgess, the 
principal investigator for the study. 

Pederasts, or "chicken hawks" as they are called on the street, are 
pedophiles who prefer anal intercourse with young boys. Two Infamous pederasts were 
murderers Dean Corll of Houston, Tex., and John Wayne Gaoy, Jr., of Chicago, 111. 
In the late 1970s these two horrified the nation when it was discovered that they 
had sexually assaulted and then murdered at least 67 boys* It Is important to 
understand that these individuals killed because they were sadists and pederasts, 
not because they were homosexuals. n Responsible homosexuals no more condone the 
action of sadists or pederasts than responsible heterosexuals approve the 
molestation or torture of little girls. "(42) 

Pedophiles may kidnap children, molest them and then take photographs for 
their own use or to pass on to friends. This is a particularly disturbing aspect of 
child exploitation since children cannot be watched 24 hours a day especially as 
they get older. The extent of this aspect of the problem is not known but perhaps 
with the Increased emphasis being placed on missing children since the Adam Walsh 
case, new insights and statistics will soon be available* 

Adam Walsh was a six-year-old who disappeared from a Sears store in 
Hollywood, Fla., on July 27, 1981. His severed head was found two weeks later in a 
canal 100 miles away. In October 1983, the NBC television network aired a two-hour 
dramatization entitled "Adam," based on this tragic case. The pictures of 55 
missing children were shown during the broadcast. As a result, 14 of these children 
have since been found. 

The Victims 

According to Carolyn Swift in Sexual Assa ult of Children and Adolescents T 
"Children are the least articulate and most exploited population suffering 
from society's failure to confront realistically the phenomena of human 
sexuality. 1f (43) They are not born with instinctual morality or the ability to make 
discriminative decisions about harmful or non-harmful sexual activities* 

The two examples of Julie and Johnny discussed earlier are fairly typical of 
some of the viotims of child pornography. The child is frequently a non-complaining 
victim because the pedophile "uses the guise of friendship to romance the 
child. "(44) He will take the youngster on trips, be a friend and do all of the 
things a ohlld wants to do. "Then before you know it, he has talked him/her into 
sexual activities, told him that it was something okay to do and probably shown him 
pornographic pictures to lower his inhibitions. "1 45) Blackmail may also be used. 
Pomographers start off taking legitimate pictures, gain the confidence of the 
child, take some nude piotures and then threaten to expose the child unless he poses 
for more and more revealing pictures. (46) 
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Because pedophiles are found in every walk of life and insinuate themselves 
into groups and organizations dealing with children, "every ohild is a potential 
victim. "(47) Cven children from happy homes may be lured into sexual activities 
including pornography by someone familiar, someone they are supposed to respect. 
Children are taught to be good little girls and boys and to obey the teacher. Yet 
"Jacqueline Conner, head of the sexual crimes program in the Los Angeles County 
district attorney's office, gets at least one complaint a week that youth leaders, 
camp counselors, baby sitters or other people in positions of authority are involved 
in some form of child molestation including pornography #"(48) 

Commercial pornography operators and cruising pedophiles pick up runaways and 
"throwaways," i.e. children kicked out or simply abandoned by parents, who are 
particularly vulnerable because they have no way of earning a living and feel alone 
and alienated from their families. 

Children may even be victimized by their own parents for their sexual 
gratification or financial gain. After one investigation in New York, where 8- to 
1H-year-olds were paid up to 1200 per day to pose in the nude and while engaging in 
sexual activities with adults, the district attorney stated that the "mothers and 
fathers forced their daughters to return and participate in orgies ... .The parents 
knew those children were being molested and yet they did nothing to stop it. They 
were more interested in the money than in the welfare of their children. "(49) 

One generally thinks of home as "the place designed and expected to generate 
absolute trust in children and yet this trust may sometimes be violated in the worst 
possible manner."(50) The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect estlottted that 
60,000 to 100,000 ohildren in this country are sexually maltreated every year by 
family members or close friends. There seem to be close ties between many types of 
self-destructive and anti-social behavior in young people and incestuous 
relationships in the home. In reality, victims of incest may remain victims for the 
rest of their lives because "cross-generational incest mutilates self-image and 
.feelings of self-worth. "(51) These types of feelings leave young people vulnerable 
to all types of exploitation including pornography and prostitution. Also some 
ohildren may run away from home in an attempt at self-preservation, then find 
themselves with only one means of support - their bodies. 

Figures differ as to which sex is more likely to be exploited depending on 
whether one is speaking of molestation in general or child pornography 
specifically. Nicholas Groth writes that "boys and girls are almost equally at risk 
when speaking generally of sexual victimization. 1 ' However, evidence seems to 
'indicate that "more boys than girls pose and perform in kiddie porn. "(52) This is ' 
substantiated in the Burgess study, which found that of 69 cases reviewed by the 
Postal Inspection Service, 52.1 percent involved the use of male children, 11.5 
percent involved female ohildren and 24.6 percent Involved both male and female 
children. (53) This same study goes on to state that collectors of child pornography 
prefer male ohildren. The preference is close to twice as frequent for boys as for 
girls ."(54) 

Commercial Veraus Prlwafci* ll«f| 

experts are still trying to resolve the question of how much ohild 
pornography is for personal use and how men Is for commercial distribution. 
Commercial child pornography is defined as films, photographs, magazines and books 
depicting ohildren in explicit heterosexual and homosexual acts, and it has three 
elements. Those elements are production, distribution and sales. (55) It is 
generally agreed that in the 1970s commercial child pornography reached a peak. n fiy 
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1978, 260 different magazine titles Matured juveniles engaged in sexual activities 
or otherwise posing lasciviously with other children or adults. "(56) Some of the 
more popular magazines were Moppets, which featured 3- to 8-year-olds, Loiiitot* 
with ohildren from 11 to 14 and Chicken Brata which featured young boys. (57) 

In 1977 when evidence of the extent of the exploitation came to light through 
media investigations, police probes and congressional committee hearings, President 
Carter signed a new federal law entitled Protection of Children Against Sexual 
Exploitation Act* This act "prohibits anyone, including parents and guardians, from 
using children under 16 or enticing then to be depicted in sexual acta, and from 
shipping child pornography through the mails or in interstate or foreign 
commerce. "(58) until this act became law, states had relied upon rape, incest and 
child welfare statutes to punish those who sexually exploited children. 
"Prosecution under these statutes was uncertain and ineffective. "(59) The 
California Department of Justice estimated that in 1978 pornographers were 
collecting $4 billion a year. This amount is what conventional motion pictures and 
records, combined, make In one year. (60) 

Child advocates and lawmakers felt at that time that the susceptible children 
were primarily runaways who were easy prey for operators of prostitution and 
pornography rings and those unlucky children whose parents would use them for their 
own financial gain, possibly to pay for expensive drug habits. They also felt that 
this lucrative business was being increasingly penetrated by organized crime. (61) 
Because of this belief, the 1977 Protection of Children Against Sexual Exploitation 
emphasizes commerce and the commercial aspects of the pornography problem. 

Todsy most experts believe that after the enactment of this law, the child 
pornography business went underground. They feel that more "brown bag kiddie porn 
is being produced today than slick professional products available, if at all, only 
via surreptitious under-the-counter sales at adult bookstores or other outlets. "(62) 

Dr. Frank Osanka, professor of sociology and social Justice at Lewis 
University, claims that "there appears to be an incredible amount of swapping and 
communication among child pom collectors that apparently doesn't appear among 
collectors of regular porn. "(63) Because child pornography is illegal these people 
become "members of a select underground group and establish a very viable pipeline 
of information and material ."(64) The Burgess study found that of 69 cases reviewed 
by the Postal Inspection Service, "the classification of child pornography was 
divided evenly between commercial use, 46.3 percent, and personal use, 46.3 percent, 
and 4.3 percent were determined to include both commercial and non-commeroial 
purposes ."(65) 

child Prarrnrnr* 

Statistics specifically relating to child prostitution are diffioult to 
obtain. According to a state legislative report on "The Sexual Exploitation of 
Children and Youth," one reason for this is that no one involved wants to talk. It 
seems to be agreed, however, "that the incidence of teenage prostitution has 
increased. Possible reasons for the inorease include high unemployment among youth, 
lack of education and information about prospective jobs and dissolution of the 
family support structure. "(66) Also, the apparent relationship between sexual abuse 
at home, especially incest, and later involvement in prostitution cannot be 
overlooked. According to Robert L. Ceiaer in Hidden Vi ? Mm*i Th« s^tuai Ahu** of 
Children » "75 percent of adolescent prostitutes have been Involved in incestuous 
relationships. "(67) This pattern is seen again in the early results of the Burgess 
study which states that 19 of 28 male adolescent prostitutes studied claimed their 
first sexual experience was coercive. Eleven of the 28 were victims of incest. (68) 
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The 1983 Kentuoky Task Force on Exploited and Hissing Children reported that 
nationally at least 50,000 children are abduoted by strangers and 4,000 are found 
dead each year* They claim 100.000 are viotims of parental abduotlcns with only 10 
percent ever returned. These 10 percent exhibit moderately troubled to severely 
dysfunctional behavior* The study states that 1*5 million children are reported 
eaoh year as runaways* Of the runaways, 35 percent are thought to leave because of 
Incest, with 53 percent running from physic** abuse and neglect. Some of the 
runaways are "throwaways." More than 80 percent of runaways are white children from 
middle and upper-class families. Ninety percent of the 1.5 million runaways return 
home within the first 48 hours. This leaves 150,000 missing and many others 
returning to unhealthy family situations. (69) The first 48 hours after a child is 
missing are the most oruclal because after that time they become more vulnerable* 
The longer runaways are gone the less money they have and the more easily they may 
fall prey to drug rings, prostitution and/or ohlld pornography. The link is seen 
here again between pornography and prostitution because both prey on the same type 
of lonely, homeless and penniless ohlld. Children may end up in prostitution after 
having been Involved In pornography or pornography may be used to desensitize a 
ohlld for prostitution .(70) 

Laws, too, often work against runaways in some states. In New York a child 
can leave home at 16, but without working papers, he can't work unless he Is 18. 
"Working papers cannot be obtained without the signatures of a parent and school 
principal and without acquiring a physical from the board of health. "(71) In other 
states, laws "prohibit children under oertain ages from borrowing money, renting 
apartments or obtaining even the most menial low-paying Jobs. "(72) These children 
are "underage without a legal guardian or bona fide address and are ineligible for 
programs which provide training, education and jobs for youth or for welfare 
benefits. Without adult status, protection or a family, they are Juvenile 
delinquents who are subject to arrest* "(73) If they are picked up by the polioe, 
they are sent back home, sentenced to a reformatory, or remanded to an often 
inadequate, understaffed and underfunded rehabilitation institution. (W 

Prostitution has emotional appeal to runaways* "Despite risks, prostitution 
may be the more attractive alternative to the child because no other oooupation will 
give the newcomer suoh immediate confirmation of his or her desirability. "(75) This 
emotional vulnerability allows plops and pedophiles to gain the trust of the child 
by seeming to give desperately needed affection and affirmation. Psyohologists 
Dorothy H. Braoey and Samuel S. Janus olaim many runaways view their pimps as 
substitute fathers* These psychologists interviewed 79 runaways, ages 14 to 17, who 
were involved full time in prostitution and pornography. They found that "the pimp 
builds upon the family model with himself as the exploiting father. "(76) 
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EFFECTS OF SEXUAL EXPLOITATION ON QULDRQi 



"Someday, maybe, there will exist a well-informed, 
well-considered and yet fervent public conviction that the 
most deadly of all possible sins is the mutilation of a 
ohild's spirit; for such mutilation undercuts the life 
principle of trust, without vtiich every hunan act, may it 
feel ever so good and seem ever so right, is prone to 
perversion by destructive forms of consciousness* " Eriok 
Erikson (17) 



Children bear psychological and physical effects of sexual exploitation. 

"Children who are used sexually by adults or who are seduced, enticed or 
forced to pose for pornography are left almost inevitably with severe psychological 
scarring that can never be erased."(78) They are left feeling worthless, guilty, 
betrayed and angry. Or. Julianne Dcneen-Gerber of New York's Odyssey House, wnich 
treats drug and alcohol addiction, claims that the "psychological damage is 
especially severe when ^highly sexualized behavior 1 1» loosed °n children 1" the 
Latency stage between the ages of approximately 8 and 13^(79) These oh ildrerr may 
permanently associate sex with personal powerlessness. They ta ^ °n "tteme^es ™ 
guilt for what they accurately peroeive as a distorted and sociably inacceptable 
form of behavior. "(80) They feel as if there must be something wrong with them and 
this can lead to promisouity or it may cause some to grow up with only negative 
feelings about sex. (81) "Sex can become a victim's only form of expression or it 
nay become separate from feeling. "(82) 

Some children demonstrate self-destructive behavior either by suicide or by 
"turning to drugs and aloohol to desensitize themselves during the years they are 
sexually exploited or later to deaden memories. "(83) According to Dr. 
Densen-Gerber, sexual experiences which involve penetration, within the mouth, anus 
or vagina, are especially damaging to ohildren and can lead to feelings of lack or 
control over their bodies or their destinies. W) 

The use of a child in pornography even without severe sexual ^f«^ion (jan ' 
leave scars. According to a U.S. General Accounting Office "^K*™™" n * 
psychologically scarred and suffer mental distress for life. *e Child v ictims may 
see themselves as objects to be sold rather than people who are important. WjJ ur. 
Ann Burgess has stated that the secreoy demanded by pornographera J^?« ™* 
feeling they are' society's outsiders and increases the ^5}^"^ 
antisocial behavior such as truancy, alcohol and <^ a *"'" ( *>Jk ^ 
study, the results of a follow-up study of 25 boys and 15 girls conducted over a 
?w£year period "support suggesting that the psychological trauw wper^edby the 
child is Expressed as a post-traumatic stress < llTO r^ r K^ ro " 1 J^ y ^^iXL^ 
children "remember feelin* anxious and fcarftjl at the Ume of the •J*' 1 *™ f™ t 
angry at the event on follow-up." They had "vivid imagery of the even^, "^J* 
flashbacks and memory of the court/legal process. Also there was a high percentage 
of intrusive thought symptomology and avoidanoe behavior. "<t»J 
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One effect of participation in ohild pornography which is not necessarily 
found in other forms of abuse and exploitation is the fear that the piotures will be 
used again, (toe photo can hound a ohild for a lifetime. For example, a little 
league coaoh used provooative piotures of Brooke Shields as a ohild to entioe a 
9-year-old girl to a photo session. The man was eventually convicted but not all 
the pictures were found. Months later the young girl refused to attend her sohool's 
open house because she had had a drew that her teacher was displaying the photos of 
her whioh had not been found by the police. (89) 

Physical effeots of sexual exploitation can be damaging to both boys and 



As a result of sexual abuse, girls may suffer physical injuries such as 
laceration of the genital area, and both boys and girls may incur severe damage to 
their rectums after anal intercourse with adults. Adolescent girls faoe the 
possibility of pregnanoy, and both boys and girls face severe physioal damage from 
venereal disease. (90) Cases of gonorrhea of the mouth and throat are seen in even 
very young children. 

When a child prostitute Is controlled by a pimp, the possibilities of 
Physical abuse and even death inorease. One 14-year-old teenager who had been 
picked up by a pimp in Minneapolis and turned into a prostitute in New York 
testified before a New York State Select Legislative Committee on Crime and 
described the brutality that she had experienced. The pimp had lured her into going 
with him by premising good times and a glamorous life. After weeks of selling 
herself to five and 10 men a night for $20 a triok, six or seven days a week, she 
complained that she had had enough and wanted out. He beat her so brutally that he 
broke her Jaw. When she left the hospital with her Jaw still wired shut, "he pushed 
her back on to the street with instructions not to return until she had earned her 
old quota. n (91) She earned $4,000 in three month*. An attempt at suicide failed 
and she finally telephoned her family for help. She was reunited with them with the 
help of local police. 



girls. 
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FEDERAL LBGI3UTK* 



Aa of 1978, five federal laws prohibited the distribution of obscene 
material* Okie law curbed the mailing of obscene material, another banned 
importation of the material, the third prohibited the broadoaating of obscenity, and 
"two others ruled out the Interstate transportation or use of ocmnon carriers to 
transport obsoene material. "(92) However, no federal statutes speolfloally forbade 
afctfid pornography* Also the 1910 White Slave Trafflo Aot, or the Mann Aot as it is 
more commonly known, prohibited only the transportation of females across state 
lines for prostitution purposes without providing a similar provision to protect 
boys. (93) 

The problem with the federal lawa concerning obscenity was that no one could 
agree on what was obscene. Law enforcement officials and prosecutors were hesitant 
to spend taxpayers 9 money and their time on oases which so frequently were being 
discarded on First Amendment grounds* Add to this problem the idea held by many 
citizens and oourt offlolals that pornography is a victimless crime and one can 
understand why the pornography business was in high gear in the mid and late 
seventies. If a oase did get to oourt, Demographers often used the services of a 
few law firms specializing in obscenity oases which tended to increase their 
expertise* 

When it was brought to Congress* attention that children were being exploited 
and abused by nomographers, action was taken to create a new federal law. the 
Protection of Children Against Sexual Exploitation Aot of 1977* The law prohibits 
anyone - including parents and guardians - from using children under 16 or entioing 
them to be depicted in sexual aots, and from shipping child pornography through the 
malls or in Interstate or foreign ocnoerce.(9t) It also expands the Mann Aot to 
prohibit the transporting of any minor, whether boy or girl, for the purposes of 
prostitution or "prohibited sexual conduct which will be cooneroially exploited by 
another person. "(95) The law provides for stronger sanctions against those sexually 
exploiting young people for f inanoial gain* It does not deal with the problem of 
pedophiles who exchange, rather than sell, their prcduots*(96) 

In 1974 Congress had enacted the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Aot 
(P.L.-93-247) which established the National Center on Child Abuse and Negleot 
within what is now oalled the Department of Health and Hunan Services* In 1978 
Congress extended the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Aot through September 
1981 and amended the act by adding sexual exploitation to the definition of child 
abuse and negleot* Tills act has since been extended again* As a result of three 
amendments, states applying for State Child Abuse and Neglect grants are reouired to 
include sexual exploitation in their definition of child abuse and negleot* (97) If 
a state needs to amend its statute to inolude sexual exploitation as a reportable 
condition (North Carolina does, need to amend), it has until the olose of the second 
general legislative session of the state legislature that oonvenes after the 
effective date of these regulations to do so* (Effeotive date was Feb* 25, 
1983*)(98) 

Other federal acts which deal with ohildren susceptible to exploitation are 
the 1974 Federal Runaway Youth Aot, now known as the Runaway and Homeiuss Youth Aot, 
and the 1982 Missing Children's Act. The early acta established shelters for 
runaways and started hotlines to help link runaways with services in the communities 
in which they find themselves* (99) The Chloaao-based National Runaway Switchboard 
is part of a program including a network of 166 Juvenile 
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shelters around the country. The switchboard's toll-free number is 1 -800-62 1-4000. 
Some 125,000 calls are received eaoh year •(100) By 1980 authorities had become 
aware that the "throwaway" problem was a component of homeless children. Now many 
shelters provide "on-site counseling for families in an effort to reunite them with 
their children. "(101) 

In 1982 the Missing Children's Aot, sponsored by Senator Paula Hawkins, was 
made law. The aot; 



1. Ordered local law enforcement officials to enter into the FBI's 
National Crime Information Computer (NCIC), the names of children under 
17 who have been missing for 48 hours and who have no history of running 
away* This Information is available to police across the nation. 

2. Gave parents, legal guardians or next of kin the right to enter the 
child's name In the NCIC computer if looal officials do not. 

3. Specified that information on unidentified bodies must be placed on 
an FBI computer available to coroners and law enforcement officials 
nationwide. All of this provides only access to the computer, however. 
It does not necessarily mean that the FBI would investigate* It becomes 
Involved only if a federal law is broken; for example, proof of the 
occurrence of a kidnapping, i.e. a note left and the person is held for 
24 hours. (102) 



In Hay 1984 Congress passed and the president signed into law the Child 
Protection Aot which amended the Protection of Children Against Sexual Exploitation 
Act of 1977. Section 2 of this aot stated that child pornography is a 
multi-million-dollar Industry which exploits thousands of children including large 
numbers of runaway and homeless youth (103) and conoluded that this exploitation is 
"harmful to the physiological, emotional, and mental health of the individual ohild 
and to society, "(10H) 

The Child Protection Act of 1984 enhanoed prior legislation by 1) removing 
the obscenity requirement from the distribution offense, 2) removing the requirement 
that the production or distribution of child pornography be for commercial purposes, 
3) raiding the age of protection from 16 to 19, 4) increasing the penalties for 
violations, 5) upgrading the offense to Include knowingly producing a "visual 
depiction" of sexually explicit conduct involving a minor for distribution, and 6) 
establishing oriminal and oivil forfeitures for those convicted under this act. (105) 



The' Missing Children's Act of 1982 amended Title 28 of the United States Code 
by requiring the attorney general to assist federal, state and looal officials in 
the identification of oertain deceased individuals and in the looation of missing 
persons whioh Includes unemancipated youth. Another bill currently before Congress, 
entitled the Missing Children's Assistance Act, if passed, will amend the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. This bill calls for a national 
resource center and hot-line which would do the following: 1) provide technical 
assistance to state and looal governments, agencies and individuals in locating and 
returning missing children; 2) coordinate public and private efforts to locate and 
return missing children; and 3) disseminate information nationally on innovative 
missing children's programs and services. The proposed center will also ooopile, 
analyze, publish and disseminate reports on research oonducted on missing ohildren. 
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The bill before Cor*reas is different from ita 1982 predecessor in that it 
calls for a full-time aininistrator and a five-member advisory board ocwposed of* 
experts in the publio sector with expertise on missing children. Besides the 
responsibilities listed above, the administrator will be authorized to offer grants 
and enter into oontracta with publio and non-profit agencies for researoh, 
demonstration or servioe programs designed to educate the publio, provide 
information in tracking missing children and compiling *ta to assist in 
investigations • 

The proposed bill oalls for appropriations of $10 million a year beginning in 
1985 and oontinuing over a four-or five-year period. 
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APPENDIX A 

AN ACT ENTITLED 
THE CHILD PROTECTION ACT OF 1983 



The General Assembly of North Carolina enaots: 

Section 1. G.S. 14-318*4 Is amended by rewriting the last line of 
subsection (a) to read; "Is guilty of child abuse and shall be punished as a Class 
I felon (imprisonment up to 5 years or fine or both). 11 and by adding new subseotiona 
(a1) and (a2) to read: 

(a1) Any parent of a child less than 16 years of age, or any other person 
providing care to or supervision of the child, who commits, permits, or encourages 
any aot of prostitution with or by the Juvenile is guilty of child abuse and shall 
be punished as a Class I felon* 

(a2) Any parent or legal guardian of a child less than 16 years of age who 
cotmits or allows the oommlsslon of any sexual aot upon a Juvenile is guilty of a 
Class I felony ." 

Sec. 2 G.S* 14-190.6 is amended by inserting the following language 
between "under this Article" and "and": "other than G.S. 14-190.12". 

Sec. 3. Chapter 14 of the General Statutes Is amended by adding a new 
section to read: 

" 14-190.12. Sext:^ Perfnrmatin* hy rhi}ft — f»l The use of a child in a 
sexual performance or the promotion of such a performance by a child shall be 
punished as a Class I felony. A person is guilty of the use of a child in a sexual 
performance if, knowing the character and content of the performance, he employs, 
authorizes, or Induces a child whom he taowa or reasonably should know is Irss than 
16 years of age to engage in such performance. The parent, legal guardian, or 
custodian of a child less than 16 years of age is guilty of the use of a child in a 
sexual performance if he consents to the child's participation in such performance. 
A person is guilty of the promotion of a sexual performanoe by a child if, knowing 
the character and content of the performance, he produces, directs, or promotes such 
performanoe by a ohild who he knows or reasonably should taow is lers than 16 years 
of age. 

For purposes of this section, promotion includes manufaoture, delivery or 
dissemination* A sexual performance is any play, motion pioture, photography, 
dance, or other visual presentation exhibited before an audience which includes 
sexual intercourse, buggery, bestiality, masturbation, sadomasochism, or lewd and 
lascivious exhibition of the genitals by a ohild less than 16 years of age. 

(b) In addition to any other penalty imposed by law, a person found guilty 
of violating subsection (a) may be remanded by the court to a State authorized 
psyohlatrlo faolllty to receive treatment and counseling for at least 90 days, to be 
served as a oonourrent portion of any imposed sentence." 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective October 1, 1983, and shall 
apply to offenses oommltted on or after that date. 

In the General Assembly read three times and ratified, this the 22nd day 
of July 1983. 
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APPENDIX B 



CRIMINAL LAW 
RAPE AND OTHER SEX OFFENSES 



First-degree Rape. 

(a) A person Is guilty of rape in the first degree if the person engages in 
vaginal intercourse: 

(1) With a vlotlm who is a child of the age of 12 years or less and the 
defendant is of the age of 12 or more and is four or more years older 
than the victim; or 

(2) With another person by force and against the will of the other 
person, and: 



a* Employs or displays a dangerous or deadly weapon or an article 
which the other person reasonably believes to be a dangerous or 
deadly weapon; or 

b. inflicts serious personal injury upon the victim or another 
person; or 

o. The person oomnlts the offense aided and abetted by one or more 
other persona* 



(b) Any person who commits an offense defined in this section is guilty of a 
Class B felony (life lmprisownent). (1979, o. 682, s. 1; 1979, 2nd Scss., o. 
1316, s. 4; 1981, o. 106, ss. 1, 2.) 

Second -degree rape. 

(a) A person Is guilty of rape in the second degree If the person engages in 
vaginal intercourse with another person; 

(1) By foroe and against the will of the other person; or 

(2) Who is mentally defective, Dentally Incapacitated, or physically 
helpless, and the person performing the act knows or should reasonably 
know the other person Is mentally defective, mentally incapacitated, or 
'physloally helpless. 

(b) Any person who commits the offense defined in this section is guilty of a 
Class D felony (up to 40 years). (1979, o. 682, s. 1; 1979, 2nd Sees., o. 
1916, s.5.) 

First-degree sexual offense. 

(a) A person is guilty of sexual offense In the first degree if the person 
engages in a sexual act: 

(1) With a vlotlm who is a ohild of the age of 12 years or less and the 
defendant is of the age of 12 years or more and la four or more years 
older than the vlotlm; or 

(2) With another person by foroe and against the will of the other 
person, and: 



(a) Employs or displays a dangerous or deadly weapon or an article 
which the other person reasonably believes t^ be a dangerous or 
deadly weapon; or 

(b) Inf liota serious personal injury upon the vlotlm or another 
person; or 

(o) The person commits the offense aided and abetted by one or more 
other persons. 



(b) Any person who commits an offense defined in this section is guilty of a 
Class B felony (life imprisonment). (1979, 0.682, s. 1; 1979, 2nd Sess., o. 
1316, s. 6; 1981, o. 106, ss. 3, 4.) 
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Second-degree sexual offense. 

(a) A peraon la guilty of a sexual offense In the aeoond degree if the person 
engages in a sexual act with another person: 

(1) By force and against the will of the other person; or 

(2) Who la mentally defective, mentally incapacitated , or physically 
helpless, and the peraon performing the act knows or should reasonably 
know that the other person ia mentally defective, mentally 
lncapacitated 9 or physically helpless, 

(b) Any peraon who commits the offense defined in this section la guilty of a 
Class D felony (up to 40 years). 0979, c. 682, s.l; 1979, 2nd Seas., o. 
1316, s.7.) 

Taking Indecent liberties with children. ' 

(a) A peraon la guilty of taking Indecent liberties with children if, being 
16 years of age or more and at leaat five yeara older than the child in 
question, he either: 

(1) Willfully takes or attempts to take any immoral, improper, or 
indecent liberties with any ohlld of either sex under the age of 16 
yeara for the purpose of arousing or gratifying sexual desire; or 

(2) Willfully ocmmlta or attempts to commit any lewd or lascivious aot 
upon or with the body or any part or member of the body of any ohlld of 
either aex under the age of 16 yeara* 

(b) Taking indecent llbertlea with children la punishable aa a Claaa H felony 
(imprisonment up to 10 yeara or a fine or both). (1955, o. 764; 175, c. 779; 
1979, o. 760, a.5.) 

Inceat between certain near relatives. 

The parties shall be guilty of a felony in all caaea of carnal intercourse 
between (1) grandparent and grandchild, (li) parent and child or atepchlld or 
legally adopted child, or (ill) brother and aiater of the half or whole blood* 
Every such offenae la punishable aa a Class G felony (up to 15 yeara). (1879, c.l6, 
a. 1; Code, a. 1060; Rev., a. 3351; 1911, o* 16; C. S., a. 4337; 1965, o. 
132; 1979, c 760, a!s.) 

Inceat between uncle and niece and nephew and aunt* 

In all casea of carnal Intercourse between uncle and niece, and nephew and 
aunt, the parties shall be guilty of a misdemeanor* and shall be punished by a fine 
or Imprisonment, in the discretion of the court* (1879. o* 16, a* 2; Code, a* 106l; 
Rev., a. 3352; C.S., s. 4338.) 
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APPENDIX C 



REPORT INTERVIEWS 



For the purpose of thia report, the following people and agenciea were 



Bill Andrews, Dlatrlot Attorney, Onslow County 
Wade Barber, Dlatrlot Attorney, Orange County 
Charlotte Polloe Department 

Peter Gilchriat, Dlatrlot Attorney, Mecklenburg County 

Evelyn Hill, Assistant Dlatrlot Attorney, Wake County 

Middle Dlatrlot. Office of U.S. Attorney 

Raleigh Polloe Department 

Rob Showers, U.S. Attorney, Eastern Dlatrlot 

State Bureau of Investigation 

Western Dlatrlot, Office of U. S. Attorney 



Thia examination of ohild pornography and proatitutlon la an attempt to 
provide sound information on thia important topic However, in no way can it be 
conaidered comprehensive or scientific. 



contacted: 
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DEFINITIONS 



Abuse: to use so as to injure or damage « physical maltreatment. 

Buggery: same as sodomy; copulation with a member of the same sex or 

with an animal; or noneoital and especially anal or oral copulation 
with a member of the opposite sex* 

Chicken Hawk: street name for pederasts, i.e., one who praotices anal 
intercourse especially with a boy* 

Chicken porn: pornography involving children generally - more speoifioally 
involving boys. 

Child sexual abuse: (tentative definition adopted by National Center on Child 



Abuse and Neglect) - contacts or interactions between a child and an 
adult when the child is being used for the sexual stimulation of the 
perpetrptor or another person. Sexual abuse may also be committed by a 
person under 18 when that person is either significantly older than the 
victim or when the perpetrator is in a position of power or control over 
another ohild. 



Child pornography: sometimes called kiddie porn * refers to films, photographs, 
magazines and books depioting children in explicit heterosexual or 
homosexual acts. 

Exploitation: an unjust or improper use of another person for one's own profit 
or advantage. 

John: client of prostitute. 

Molest: to annoy, disturb or persecute especially with hostile intent or 
injurious effect. 

Pandering: to pimp; or to provide gratification for others desires; 
or to cater to and exploit the weaknesses of others* 

Pederast: one who praotices anal intercourse especially with a boy. 

Pederasty: anal intercourse especially with a boy as a passive partner. 

Pedophile: one whose preferred sexual objects are children. 

Pimp: one who encourages, supports and supervises a prostitute and is 
compensated from a prostitute's earnings* 

Pornography: the depiction of erotic behavior (as in pictures or writing) 
Intended to cause sexual excitement. 

Sodomy: copulation with a member of the same* sex or with an animal; or 

nonooltal and especially anal or oral copulation with a number of the 
opposite sex. 

Throwaways: children foroed or encouraged to leave their homes or abandoned 
by parents. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



By Executive Order dated May 14, 1984, Governor James B. Hunt, Jr. 
appointed the Task Force on Missing Children and charged the Task Force 
to: (1) Develop a policy on missing children and to recomnend to the 
Governor how that policy Should be carried out; (2) Be responsible for 
promoting public awareness and the prevention of missing children; (3) 
Initiate prevention programs aimed at Involving schools, day care 
centers, law enforcement agencies, child advocacy organizations, and 
other public and private organizations; (4) Develop a public 
Information program for educating the general public. 

The Task Force brought together a group of,' people with knowledge, 
experience, and long standing Interest 1n the subject. At Its first 
meeting the Task Force was asked to: (A) Define the term missing 
children; (B) Determine the adequacy of existing laws relating to 
missing children; (C) Review collection and analysis of data on missing 
children; (D) Review public and private responses to reports of missing 
children; (E) Identify and develop effective prevention and education 
programs on missing children. 

Public hearings were held by the Task Force 1n Raleigh, Greenville, 
Charlotte, Ashevllle, and Wilmington. Work sessions and subcomnlttee 
meetings were held throughout the state. 

One of the problems encountered by the Task Force 1s that there 1s 
no systematic statewide record keeping on missing children in North 
Carolina. 

Based on data being kept 1n Florida (which 1s a state of comparable 
population to North Carolina), our state may have as many as 4,000 
children currently missing. National estimates place the number of 
missing children at almost two million annually. Most of the missing are 
runaways who return within a few days usually, but each runaway 1s very 
much at risk from adults who criminally exploit children. The longer 
the child remains away from home the greater the risk of Injury or 
death. The Federal Bureau of Investigation estimates that in some areas 
seventy-five per cent of runaways are teenage females. 

There 1s a distressing problem of abduction of children by 
non-custodial parents; however, the most dreaded problem 1s the criminal 
abduction of children. Every parent, aware of the dangers which exist 
in today's society, lives 1n constant fear of criminal abduction. This 
calls for an Immediate, comprehensive response by law enforcement 
agencies and the Intelligent use of all resources. 

The Task Force found a great desire among all law enforcement 
agencies to Improve the response to reports of missing children and for 
a statewide coordination of resources. 

In a few North Carolina cities Innovative programs have been 
developed to protect children before and after school and to provide 
support for families of missing children. However, little 1s being done 
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1n the areas of education and prevention other than fingerprinting 
programs Scattered across the state. 

The Task Force reconmends establishing a network for the Immediate 
response and coordinated followup of all law enforcement agencies to 
reports of missing children. The reports should be responded to 
Immediately by local law enforcement officials and reported to the state 
Police Information Network (PIN). PIN should make appropriate 
distribution of the Information to other law enforcement authorities 
Including the FBI and the National Missing Children's Center. 

The Task Force recommends that a state agency be designated to 
serve as the North Carolina Missing Children's Information Center. The 
designated state agency will be responsible for the development of 
education and prevention programs. 

Utilizing existing state agencies and local ' non-profit 
organizations, the Task Force recommendations will require Almost no new 
funding except for the additional computer program for the Police 
Information Network. 

The Task Force had the benefit l, many perceptive presentations by 
people with experience and knowledge, A wealth of material was 
utiHHzed from studies made in other states. 

The recommendations finally adopted by the Task Force represent a 
summary of what the members consider to be basic protective measures 
which should be undertaken by government to promote the safety of our 
ch1 ldren. 

At its first meeting the Task Force defined the term missing 
chi ldren as fol lows: Any Individual under 16 years of age who 
voluntarily leaves and remains away from home without parental consent, 
and any Individual under 18 years of age missing from home under 
circumstances which Indicate that the child has been abducted by either 
a parent without proper authority or by an Individual not known or 
approved by the child or his family. 
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GOVERNOR'S TASK FORCE ON MISSING CHILDREN 
October 1, 1984 



RECOMMENDATION ONE 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT PARENTS, GUARDIANS OR 
CARETAKERS REPORT THE DISAPPEARANCE OF A CHILD TO THE CITY 
POLICE DEPARTMENT OR COUNTY SHERIFF'S OFFICE AS SOON AS IT 
IS DETERMINED THAT THE CHILD IS MISSING. THERE IS NO 
WAITING PERIOD. 

EXPLANATION 

In 'order to receive the most Immediate response the 
local law enforcement agency should always be the 
Initial contact. It 1s Imperative that this be done 
Immediately. The local law enforcement agency will 
make the response in accordance with the danger which 
may or may not exist depending on the age of the child 
and the circumstances surrounding the disappearance. 
The call to the local law enforcement agency will 
trigger the coordinated state and national Information 
network 1f need be. 

The Task Force found the widespread misconception that 
there was a necessary waiting period of 24 to 72 hours 
before a report would be responded to. No such law or 
regulation exists. Immediate search 1s always 
Indicated where criminal activity 1s suspected. The 
local law enforcement agency will know the resources 
available to begin the search for a lost child. 



RECOMMENDATION TWO 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT ALL LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 
MAKE AN IMMEDIATE RESPONSE TO ALL REPORTS OF THE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF A CHILD AND DEMONSTRATE CONCERN AND TAKE 
POSITIVE LEADERSHIP IN THEIR COMMUNITIES IN THE PROTECTION 
OF CHILDREN, AND RECOMMENDS THAT: 

A. A LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY RECEIVING A MISSING CHILD 
REPORT ACT IMMEDIATELY WITHOUT DELAY TO GATHER 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION THROUGH DIRECT INTERVIEWS WITH 
THE PARENT, GUARDIAN, THE MISSING CHILD'S FRIENDS, AND 
OTHER RELEVANT PERSONS. 

B. THE APPROPRIATE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY ENTER ALL 
ELIGIBLE MISSING CHILDREN REPORTS, INCLUDING RUNAWAYS, 
INTO THE POLICE INFORMATION NETWORK AS SOON AS THE 
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MINIMUM INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR ENTRY IS COLLECTED. 
POLICE INFORMATION NETWORK (PIN) SHOULD ESTABLISH 
CRITERIA FOR ENTERING MISSING CHILDREN INFORMATION INTO 
THE SYSTEM. 

C. LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES, THROUGH THEIR CRIME 
PREVENTION OFFICERS, SHOULD ENCOURAGE BUSINESSES, 
COMMUNITIES, AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS IN DEVELOPING 
PROGRAMS TO PREVENT CRIMINAL ACTS AGAINST MISSING 
CHILDREN AND TO ASSIST WITH EFFORTS TO PREVENT CHILDREN 
FROM BECOMING MISSING. 

D. LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES SHOULD ENCOURAGE PARENTS TO 
PARTICIPATE IN PREVENTION AND EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
EACH COMMUNITY, AND SHOULD OFFER ASSISTANCE TO PARENTS 
AND CHILDREN WHO WISH TO OBTAIN CURRENT PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
THEIR CHILDREN, AND SHOULD OFFER ASSISTANCE IN 
VOLUNTARY FINGERPRINTING PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AS A 
PART OF THE OVERALL EDUCATION AND PREVENTION EFFORT. 

E. SPECIAL IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS SHOULD BE 
DEVELOPED BY THE JUSTICE ACADEMY AND MADE AVAILABLE TO 
ALL LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES FOR THEIR USE IN TRAINING 
THEIR PERSONNEL. 

F. THE MANUAL PREPARED BY THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THIS TASK 
FORCE WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SHERIFFS' ASSOCIATION 
AND ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS' OF POLICE BE USED BY ALL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES FOR STUDY AND AS A GUIDE IN MAKING 
THE BEST POSSIBLE RESPONSE TO A MISSING CHILD REPORT 
AND IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD PROTECTION PROGRAMS. 

EXPLANATION 

The Task Force found a sincere Interest and concern on 
the part of all law enforcement agencies 1n Improving 
their response to the report of a missing child. They 
welcomed a coordination of reporting and assistance by 
the state and FBI. The Sheriffs' Association and the 
Association of Chiefs' of Police worked with the Task 
Force sub-committee 1n the preparation of a manual 
which will assist law enforcement officers gathering 
critical Information upon receiving a report and 
through direct Interviews and 1n making an Immediate 
evaluation and response to the problem. The manual 
also provides material which will assist in the 
development of prevention and education programs. 



RECOMMENDATION THREE 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT THE POLICE INFORMATION 
NETWORK IMMEDIATELY BE PROVIDED RESOURCES WHICH UILL ALLOW 
IT TO EXPAND THE CURRENT STANDARD REPORTING FORM IN ORDER TO 
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OBTAIN NECESSARY INFORMATION ENCOMPASSING THE BROADER 
DEFINITION OF MISSING CHILDREN: (a) MISSING - MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL DISABILITY; (b) MISSING - INVOLUNTARY; (c) MISSING 
ENDANGERED; AND (d), MISSING - JUVENILE. 

EXPLANATION 

The Task Force found that there 1s no systematic 
reporting statewide on missing children. The PIN 1s 
available to receive reports which w1lV give Immediate 
distribution to a missing child report and also 
accumulate data which would present the scope and 
nature of the missing child problem 1n this state. 

Currently, there 1s no solid Information on the scope 
and nature of the problem. After establishing a data 
collection system, the State of Florida found that 
there are currently 4,000 missing children 1n that 
state. Based on the Florida data, as well as a study 
of the few towns and counties 1n North Carolina, where 
accurate data 1s being kept, we know we have a serious 
problem. Additional funding must be provided to the 
PIN to program Its computer system to receive the 
reports of missing children and to properly store and 
distribute the information. PIN cooperated with the 
Task Force 1n developing this recommendation. The 
classification of the data will be compatible with the 
PIN. 



RECOMMENDATION FOUR 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT GOVERNOR JAMES B. HUNT, JR., 
IMMEDIATELY ESTABLISH, BY EXECUTIVE ORDER, A NORTH CAROLINA 
MISSING CHILDREN'S INFORMATION CENTER WITHIN AN EXISTING 
STATE AGENCY TO ASSIST LAW ENFORCEMENT IN THE RESPONSE TO 
REPORTS OF MISSING CHILDREN AND TO WORK WITH OTHER STATE 
AGENCIES TO MAKE STATE RESOURCES AVAILABLE; TO GATHER AND 
DISTRIBUTE INFORMATION AND DATA ON MISSING CHILDREN; TO 
CONTINUE RESEARCH AND STUDY; TO SERVE AS A STATEWIDE 
RESOURCE CENTER AND ASSIST LOCAL COMMUNITIES IN PROGRAMS AND 
INITIATIVES FOR CHILD PROTECTION AND PREVENTION OF CHILD 
MOLESTATION; TO CONTINUE PUBLIC AWARENESS OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
MISSING CHILDREN AND COORDINATE WITH THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL MISSING CHILDREN'S CENTER. 

EXPLANATION 

The Task Force found unanimous agreement among law 
enforcement agencies and private organizations 
throughout the state that there should be a central 
agency in state government to Improve efforts to 
locate missing children and Initiatives for the 
protection of children. This function can be carried 
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out by an existing department of state government such 
as the Crime Prevention Division of the Department of 
Crime Control and Public Safety* The Task Force 1s of 
the opinion that the State Center should have an 
advisory board, the membership of which would be 
representative of the several state agencies which 
already have Involvement 1n the problem such as the 
Governor's Advocacy Council on Youth and Children, the 
SBI, PIN, Department of Public Instruction, AOC and 
DHR, as well as the FBI, Sheriffs 1 and Chiefs 1 of 
Police Associations and private organizations (similar 
to the makeup of this Task Force). The details as to 
the function of the center woula be set forth In the 
Executive Order. 

RECOMMENDATION FIVE 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT THE MISSING CHILDREN'S 
INFORMATION CENTER BE INSTITUTIONALIZED BY THE ENACTMENT OF 
LEGISLATION BY THE NEXT GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND ALSO ENACT 
LEGISLATION REQUIRING THAT ALL LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 
REPORT CASES OF MISSING CHILDREN TO THE POLICE INFORMATION 
NETWORK. 

EXPLANATION 

In the recommendation preceding this one, H* Task 
Force recommended that the Governor act 1n lately 
through Executive Order to establish the center and 
designate an existing state agency to organize and 
begin operation of the center. 

This recommendation recommends that the Legislature 
authorize the North Carolina Missing Children's 
Information Center by legislation and provide support 
through the budget. 

The Information Center should have responsibility to 
assist the various public and private agencies In the 
development of programs that avoid duplication of 
effort and to assure that everyone Involved 1s fully 
Informed of basic and factual Information. 

The. center should be authorized to work with Its 
Advisory Board to assure that Information on missing 
children 1s regularly Issued to law enforcement through 
the state , and 1s entered on the state Po 1 1ce 
Information Network and the National Crime Information 
Center. The Information should be kept current and 
should Include Information on children who have been 
found. 
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RECOMMENDATION SIX 

. THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT SAFETY HOUSE PROGRAMS, FOR 
THE BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL PROTECTION OF ELEMENTARY AGED 
SCHOOL CHILDREN SIMILAR TO THE SAFETY HAVEN PROGRAM, BE 
ESTABLISHED IN EVERY COUNTY. 

EXPLANATION 

In the public hearings conducted across the state the 
Task Force learned of several excellent local programs 
and efforts to protect children. The Safety Haven 
program 1n Charlotte and the Block Parent Program 1n 
Raleigh offer children safe houses to s*ek sanctuary 1n 
the event of danger or perceived danger. The volunteer 
residents are carefully screened and trained to be 
alert to the children's needs. The safety houses are 
located along routes to and from school. The program 
1s both a prevention and education effort as well as a 
concept offering actual sanctuary, 1n event of danger. 

The North Carolina Missing Children's Information 
Center should immediately Initiate cooperative efforts 
with the North Carolina Girl Scout Councils, the North 
Carolina Congress of Parent Teacher Association 
Councils, local law enforcement agencies, local 
governments, local school systems, local school boards, 
local women's clubs, and other organizations to 
establish steering committees which will start safety 
house programs throughout every county in North 
Carolina. 

RECOMMENDATION SEVEN 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT LEGISLATION BE ENACTED BY THE 
NEXT SESSION OF THE NORTH CAROLINA GENERAL ASSEMBLY AMENDING 
THE LAW TO MAKE CLEAR THAT CHILDREN WHO ARE INNOCENT VICTIM 
OF CRIMINAL ACTS MAY CLAIM COMPENSATION FROM THE NORTH 
CAROLINA CRIME VICTIMS COMPENSATION COMMISSION FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AS WELL AS FOR PHYSICAL INJURIES. 

EXPLANATION 

Innocent child victims of criminal acts who suffer 
bodily or psychological injury would be able to claim 
compensation from the North Carolina Crime Victims 
Compensation Commission under the amendments. Current 
General Statutes 15-B omit words like psychological or 
mental and apparently mean physical Injury alone in 
describing personal Injury. It is not clear that 
psychological injuries are precluded from recovery, but 
neither 1s it certain that they are included in the 
definition of criminally injurious conduct. 
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Often the personal Injury to a child from a criminal 
act. against the child 1s a lasting psychological 
Injury. A child may be tormented much of his or her 
formative years and Into adulthood as result of the 
criminal act. The mental anguish and suffering can be 
as painful and debilitating as any purely physical 
horror. A .child victim so Injured should be 
statutorily permitted to recover from the North 
Carolina Crime Victim's Compensation Commission. 

RECOMMENDATION EIGHT 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT CHILD FINGERPRINTING PROGRAMS 
CONTINUE TO BE ORGANIZED IN EVERY NORTH CAROLINA COUNTY TO 
INSURE THAT EVERY NORTH CAROLINA CHILD HAS THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO BE FINGERPRINTED AND THAT HIS OR HER PARENTS ARE PROVIDED 
WITH THE FINGERPRINTS. 

EXPLANATION 

Child fingerprinting projects have a larger purpose 
than simply fingerprinting children. That 1s, a 
child's fingerprints may be of help 1n locating a 
missing child, just as a recent photograph of the child 
and accurate physical description might help. 

Even more Important 1s the Increased awareness that 
child fingerprinting programs have created. Children 
and their parents need to know the risks that children 
face of being abducted, abused, or hurt 1n order that 
they can properly protect against these things. 
Nothing has been found to better focus a young child's 
attention on the problem and on his own vulnerability 
than the very personal approach that 1s made through 
fingerprinting. 

RECOMMENDATION NINE 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT CALL-BACK PROGRAMS BE 
INSTITUTED IN EVERY NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL THROUGH WHICH 
PARENTS ARE IMMEDIATELY NOTIFIED WHEN A CHILD FAILS TO 
REPORT TO SCHOOL AS SCHEDULED. SCHOOL BOARDS SHOULD 
INSTITUTE SIGN-OUT AND IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES GOVERNING 
PERMISSION OF STUDENTS TO LEAVE SCHOOL DURING THE SCHOOL DAY 
WITH AN ADULT. WHEN A CHILD FAILS TO REPORT TO SCHOOL AS 
SCHEDULED, AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS BELIEVE SUSPICIOUS 
CIRCUMSTANCES ARE PRESENT, THEY SHOULD CONTACT POLICE 
IMMEDIATELY. THE TASK FORCE FURTHER RECOMMENDS THAT THE 
NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION SHOULD 
REQUIRE CHILDREN ENTERING NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS TO PRESENT 
PREVIOUS SCHOOL RECORDS, AND THAT OFFICIALS OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA SHERIFFS' ASSOCIATION, THE NORTH CAROLINA POLICE 
CHIEFS' ASSOCIATION, THE NORTH CAROLINA POLICE EXECUTIVES' 
ASSOCIATION AND THE NORTH CAROLINA SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
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SCHOOLS ASSUCIWION MEET AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE TIME TO 
DEVELOP A PROGRAM AND PROCEDURES TO IDENTIFY AND LOCATE 
MISSING CHILDREN* 

EXPLANATION 

All investigators of missing children agree that 1n 
cases where foul play 1s involved, time 1s of the 
essence. If a child does not report to school as 
scheduled and is the victim of foul play, the seven 
hours lost in notifying a child's parents and the 
poTice (between times the child 1s to report to school 
and return home) are extremely Important, In the case 
of Etan Patz, a first grader in New York whose case 
received national attention, his parents were not 
notified until the end of the school day that he never 
arrived at school that day. Etan Patz is still missing 
today. 

When a student, primarily in elementary or middle 
school, does not arrive as scheduled and an hour passes 
without notification by the parents, the school should 
call the home or place of employment of the parent to 
verify that the absence is excused. If the parent is 
not aware of the child's absence, the police should be 
advised. Such a notification system is critical if 
abducted children are to be safely found. 

If the school system claims that such a procedure is 
too time-consuming for school officials, volunteers 
from the PTA/PTO should be requested to do it. Call 
back programs are easy to set up, and th? time taken 1s 
worth the lives that may be saved. 

RECOMMENDATION TEN 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT THE NORTH CAROLINA JUSTICE 
ACADEMY, IN COOPERATION WITH THE NORTH CAROLINA SHERIFFS 1 
ASSOCIATION, THE NORTH CAROLINA CHIEFS' OF POLICE 
ASSOCIATION, THE NORTH CAROLINA POLICE EXECUTIVES' 
ASSOCIATION, AND THE NORTH CAROLINA CRIME PREVENTION 
OFFICER ' S ASSOC IATION, DEVELOP AND PRESENT TO LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS STATEWIDE AN APPROPRIATE TRAINING 
PROGRAM DEALING WITH THE PROBLEM OF MISSING CHILDREN. 

EXPLANATION 

A call involving ,a missing child is a very sensitive 
one for even the most experienced officer. Usually it 
1s difficult to determine whether the call is about a 
small child who is lost from Its parents, a child taken 
by a non-custodial parent, or a child taken bv an 
unstable person. The caller is often upset and highly 
emotional. Regardless of the motive or reason, for the 
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missing child the most treasured of treasures 1s 
missing from the parents, and they want the child back. 
It should be understandable that this 1s a sensitive 
call and the officer must respond accordingly. 

Some parents, and even some law enforcement officers, 
have Incorrectly thought there was some mythical 24, 
36, 48, or 72 hour waiting period after discovery of a 
missing child before parents should report the missing 
child to police. 

There are no state or federal laws or regulations which 
require a waiting period of any duration. The Task 
Force has found no written local regulation which 
requires a waiting period before reporting missing 
children. 

When children are missing, especially young children, 
the first few minutes may be crucial. What parents do, 
or do not do, and what law enforcement does, or does 
not do, 1n the first few minutes and hours, after a 
reported missing child becomes missing, may determine 
whether the child 1s found or not found. 

The Task Force has found that parents, educators, and 
law enforcement can respond better and more 
Intelligently to a report of a missing child when 
everyone knows what to do and what not to do. 

RECOMMENDATION ELEVEN 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT LOCAL TASK FORCES BE 
ESTABLISHED IN COUNTIES OR MULTI-COUNTY AREAS COMBINING 
RESOURCES AND FOCUSING ON THE MISSING CHILD PROBLEM FROM AN 
INTER-AGENCY COOPERATIVE APPROACH, TO DISCUSS THE PROBLEM, 
RAISE PUBLIC AWARENESS, AND INITIATE EFFORTS TO IMPROVE 
LOCAL SERVICES FOR MISSING CHILDREN AND BETTER PROTECT ALL 
CHILDREN. 

EXPLANATION 

LOCAL TASK FORCES ON MISSING CHILDREN 

Local task forces are recommended primarily for two 
reasons: first, to coordinate investigative resources 
already available within existing criminal justice 
agencies and secondly, to develop for the community a 
clear understanding of the problem. The experience in 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, since early 1980 when a 
local task force was appointed, indicates that by 
sharing agency resources a dramatic impact can be made 
on the problem without the allocation of additional 
resources. By acting together with common goals and 
shared commitment and resources, task force agencies 
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are better able to uncover the problem locally and make 
a marked local Impact. » 



RECOMMENDATION TWELVE 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT MISSING CHILD UNIT TEAMS OF 
POLICE AND SOCIAL WORKERS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED IN COUNTIES 
AND MULTI -COUNTY AREAS SO THAT COMBINED LAW ENFORCEMENT AND 
JUVENILE COURT EFFORTS CAN FOCUS ON THE PREVENTION OF CHILD 
TRAGEDIES. 

EXPLANATION 

Missing children, expedally runaways, have sometimes 
been considered violators of the law, and too little 
attention has been directed at the reasons children 
become missing or runaways. Little, 1f any, attention 
has ever been given to uncovering the adults or groups 
of adults who actl^ly use children for sexual or other 
criminal purposes, partly because the exploitation 1s 
so Incomprehensible to most people. 

Because of these problems, child victims have often 
simply fallen through the gaps of the system. If 
runaway or missing when found by police, often no 
attempt was made to determine how the child survived 
during his or her absence from home arid who the child 
may have associated with, particularly any adults. 



RECOMMENDATION THIRTEEN 

HAVING FOUND A SERIOUS PROBLEM IN NORTH CAROLINA CONCERNING 
CHILD ABUSE AND EXPLOITATION, THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY CREATE A LEGISLATIVE STUDY COMMISSION 
TO CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING LEGISLATION: 

A. A CHILD SEXUAL ABUSE AND EXPLOITATION PREVENTION ACT TO 
EDUCATE CHILDREN ABOUT THE DANGERS OF SEXUAL ABUSE AND ABOUT 
THE LURES OF EXPLOITATION AND WHICH ENCOURAGES PARENTS AND 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS TO TEACH CHILDREN ABOUT BODY SAFETY 
RULES AND TECHNIQUES. A CHILD VICTIM'S TRUST FUND SHOULD BE 
ESTABLISHED TO FINANCE LOCAL PREVENTION PROGRAMS. 

EXPLANATION 

Similar legislation has been adopted by Kentucky and 
four other states to teach about the problems of 
exploitation of children. Child Victim's Trust Funds 
have been established. 

The focus of the fund will be on prevention programs 
which educate children about the dangers of sexual 
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abuse and about the lures of exploitation and which 
encourage parents* school officials, and communities to 
teach about child "body safety 11 rules and techniques. 



B. LEGISLATION TO ENCOURAGE YOUTH SERVING AGENCIES TO BE 
MORE AGGRESSIVE IN ADVOCACY FOR YOUTH AND MAKE CLEAR THAT 
YOUTH SERVING AGENCIES HAVE THE RIGHT TO REQUEST CRIMINAL 
RECORD CHECKS ON ALL PERSONS WHO APPLY FOR EMPLOYMENT OR 
VOLUNTEER FOR POSITIONS IN WHICH THEY WOULD HAVE SUPERVISORY 
OR DISCIPLINARY AUTHORITY OVER CHILDREN. 

EXPLANATION 

WHAT WILL THIS LEGISLATION ACCOMPLISH? 
Individuals who have a perverted sexual interest in 
children (pedophiles) too frequently are able to 
Infiltrate agencies that operate youth programs. By 
occupying positions of trust 1n respected agencies and 
organizations, pedophiles have the ready access they 
desire to numerous unsuspecting children who view the 
adult 1n a position of authority and trust* It 1s 
difficult for any organization to know the backgrounds 
of those who are hired or volunteer their services to 
work with children, and sometimes when criminal records 
1 nf ormat 1 on 1 s requested from a po 1 ice agency, the 
agency 1s too busy or unwilling to provide the 
Information 1n a timely manner. This legislation 
should require the North Carolina Department of Justice 
to furnish an employer with records of all convictions 
Involving sex crimes of a person who applies for 
employment or volunteers for a position 1n which he or 
she would have supervisory or disciplinary power over a 
minor. 

C. LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH CERTAIN SEXUAL OFFENSES AS* 
OFFENSES WHERE PROBATION CANNOT BE GRANTED AND THE EXECUTION 
OR IMPOSITION OF SENTENCE CANNOT BE SUSPENDED. 

EXPLANATION 

WHAT WILL THIS LEGISLATION ACCOMPLISH? 
The Idea that we could take convicted child molesters 
out of society and cure them 1n hospitals, or probate 
them and trust that they will simply secure their own 
treatment, has long been fashionable 1n this country. 
However, a growing body of evidence and an Increasing 
number of medical, legal and sociological experts are 
concluding that child molesters with Hfe-long 
histories of emotional as well as sexual Involvement 
with children are not curable. 
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The recent final report of the national Task Force on 
Victims of Crime stated that "child molesters have a 
sexual preference that manifests Itself In repeated 
criminal acts and that 1s highly resistant to 
treatment. For them, any child mlfcht be a po.entlai 
victim and thus their access to children must be 

• restricted. It 1s a profound disservice to children to 
fall to take reasonable and necessary steps for their 
protection." 

D. LEGISLATION TO PERMIT THE PRETRIAL S^^JSSPVu 
OF CHILDREN AGE 12 AND UNDER TO BE USED AS EVIDENCE IN 
SEXUAL ABUSE CASES. 

EXPLANATION 

The legislation will allow the pretrial video taped 
testimony of children 12 years of age and younger to be 
used as evidence In sexual abuse cases. Also allowed 
will be closed circuit television interviews during a 
trial. Pretrial video tapes will be admissible only If 
certain requirements are met; attorneys for the parties 
may not be present; the child's statement may not be 1n 
response to a "lead1ng"quest1on by the Interviewer; and 
both child and Interviewer must be available In court 
at the Judge's discretion. 

It would also be discretionary for the Judge to order 
the taking of a child's testimony during the trial 
outside of the courtroom, in the presence of only the 
parties' attorneys, the video equipment operators, and 
any other person "whose presence could contribute i to 
the welfare and well-being of the child." The child 
would be questioned only by the attorneys, and the 
defendant would be able to see and hear the testimony 
through closed-circuit television projected Into the 
courtroom, or In person, as long as the child did not 
see or hear the defendant. The Judge's order for such 
out-of-court testimony would prevent the child from 
being compelled to testify 1n court. 

E. LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE LAW TO MAKE CUSTODIAL 
TNTf-'RFFRENCE A CLASS *F FELONY IN ALL CASES SO . THAT 
EXTRADITION FROM ANOTHER STATE OF THE PERSON INTERFERING 
WITH LAWFUL CUSTODY IS ALWAYS POSSIBLE. 

* Up to 20 years, fine, or both. 

EXPLANATION 

CUSTODI AL INTERFERENCE - WHAT WILL THIS LEGISLATION 
ACCOMPLISH? 

Presently In North Carolina custodial Interference Is a 
Class J felony. Legislation 1s needed to upgrade the 
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offense of custodial Interference where a family member 
interferes with custody to a Class F felony status. 
F. LEGISLATION TO MAKE IT A CLASS *D FELONY FOR A PERSON 
WHO KNOWINGLY INDUCES, ASSISTS OR CAUSES A MINOR TO ENGAGE 
IN ILLEGAL SEXUAL ACTIVITY. 



* Up to 40 years, fine, or both 



EXPLANATION 

North Carolina does have statutes protecting children 
from sexual exploitation, but does not have a 
comprehensive statutory scheme. 

G. LEGISLATION TO AMEND G.S. 110-90.1 AND G.S. 110-91(8) 
REQUIRE THAT NO PERSON BE ALLOWED TO WORK IN A LICENSED 
DAYCARE CENTER UNTIL THAT PERSON HAS OBTAINED A DAYCARE 
EMPLOYEE PERMIT. 



EXPLANATION 

WHAT WILL THIS LEGISLATION ACCOMPLISH? 
Individuals who have a perverted sexual Interest In 
children (pedophiles) too frequently are able to 
Infiltrate agencies that operate youth programs. By 
occupying positions of trust 1n respected agencies and 
organizations, pedophiles have the ready access they 
desire to numerous unsuspecting children who view the 
adult 1n a position of authority and trust. 

It 1s difficult for any organization to know the 
backgrounds of those who are hired or volunteer their 
services to work with children, and sometimes when 
criminal records Information 1s requested from a police 
agency, the agency 1s too busy or unwilling to provide 
the Information 1n a timely manner. This legislation 
should require the North Carolina Department of Justice 
to furnish an employer with records of all convictions 
Involving sex crimes of a person who applies for 
employment or volunteers for a position 1n which he or 
she would have supervisory or disciplinary power over a 
minor. 
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RE COMMENDATION 14: The Task Force recommends that magistrates be authorized to Issue 
appropriate orders and authority to law enforcement officers to 
take necessary action where a custody order is concerned. 

Explanation: Many times a missing child has been "snatched" by a non-custodial 

parent. Unfortunately, this often occurs on week-ends or evening 
hours. In such cases, a parent may not be able to reach an attorney 
or judge to take action. Also, there are times where the custodial 
parent fears that the non-custodial parent will snatch the child. 
It would be extremely helpful 1n preventing the abduction to enable 
magistrates to declare the restraining order. This will avoid delays 
1n finding judges during non-business hours. 



RECUWENDATIUN lb: The Task Force recommends legislation to be passed by the North 
Carolina General Assembly making Interference with a pending 
custody decision a felony. 

Explanation: Many of the parental abductions occur before a custody order has 

been declared. If the abduction takes place prior to the custody 
order no law has been broken. Precious time 1s lost by having to 
find a judge to declare a temporary custody order. In far too 
many cases, once the temporary order exists the parent and 
abducted child have disappeared. This recommendation will guarantee 
that abducting a child while custody decisions are still pending 
will be a felonious crime, enabling an Immediate response to 
find the child and enabling extraditions of the parent 1f necessary. 
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JAMES B. HUNT. JR, 
GOVERNOR 




EXECUTIVE ORDER 107 
TASK FORCE OH HISSING QtfJUDREN 



WHEREAS, that. is a need to addreas the plight of missing children and 
their parents through • concerted statewide effort; and 

WHEREAS, national figures estimate 5,000 children are abducted by 
atrangara, 150.000 "are abducted by parents In custody dlaputea, and over a 
million run away from hone each year; and 

WHEREAS, there is a Missing Children Act passed by Congress and aigned by 
the President, and there now exists a -lonal clearinghouse for information 
\ on missing children available to law enforcement; and 

WHEREAS, there Is a need for the State of North Carolina to take affir- 
mative steps toward setting forth a statewide policy and central coordinating 
function on kidnapping and safety awareness program for children and parents. 
MOW, THEREFORE, IT IS HEREBY ORDERED! 
Sacelon i. i hereby create the Taak Force on Missing ChUdren. 
Sactlon 2. The Task Force shall be composed of at least twenty members 
appointed by the Governor. These -embers shall be representatives of lew 
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enforcement » business, media, Interested citizens (including parents of 
missing children), local groups involved with missing children, end members of 
the Governor's Advocacy Council on Children and Youth. The Governor shall 
designate one of the members to serve as Chair and one as Vice-Chair. 

Section 3. The Task Force shall meet at the call of the Chair or the 
Governor. The duties of the Task Force will be to develop a policy on missing 
children and to recommend to the Governor how that policy should be carried 
out in the State. The Task Force will also be charged with the responsibility 
of promoting public awareness and the prevention of missing children by 
calling upon existing child advocacy agencies, the public and private sector, 
volunteer and other State agencies to join in our efforts to safeguard the 
State's children. The Task Force will also initiate prevention programs 
aimed at involving schools, day care centers, law enforcement agencies, child 
advocacy organisations, and other public and private organizations to develop 
a public information program for educating the general public. 

Section 4. Members of the commission shall be reimbursed for such 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses ss are authorized by N.C.G.S. 138-5. 
Funds for reimbursement of such expenses shall be made available from the 
Department of Administration. 

Section 3. The Department of Administration, through the Governor's 
Advocacy Council for Children and Youth, and the Department of Crime Control 
and Public Safety shall provide staff support to the Task Force. 
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3actloo 6« The Twk tore* ohall aaka ltt ricotittanditlon* tad coaploto its 
work on or boforo Octobor 1, 1984. 

Sactloo 7, This ordor shall bo of foctivo laaodiottly and fhall tarainata 
oa Octobor 1, 1984* 

Dooo tn tho Capitol City of HalaJ**i *>rth Carolina, thli tha 14th day of 
May, 1984. 
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PROPOSED LAW ENFORCEMENT RESPONSE 
FOR 

MISSING CHILDREN 



INTRODUCTION 

A call Involving a missing child is usually one that 
even the most experienced officer would rather not take. 
Usually, it is difficult to determine whether the call is 
about a small child who is lost from Its parents, taken by a 
noncustodial parent, or taken by a deranged person. The 
caller is often upset and highly emotional. Regardless of 
the motive or reason, the most treasured of treasures is 
missing from the parents, and they want the child back. It 
should be understandable that this is a sensitive call and 
the officer must respond accordingly. 

How they handle the call and the sensitivity they 
display for the parents can have a major impact on how the 
parents, friends, relatives, and neighbors Interact with the 
law enforcement agency for many years to come. 

Believing that most officers would find information of 
this type to be helpful, this suggested response has been 
put together in hopes that 1t will be of some benefit. 

A. Responding to the Call 

The officer should prepare himself mental ly and 
emotionally to be confronted by extremely emotional parents. 
While the officer should display a strong, positive, 
sensitive, and professional demeanor, he must assume until 
it 1s known otherwise, that he 1s Investigating a crime of 
greatest proportions. 

B. Arrival at the Scene 

1. The scene should be considered a crime scene until 
otherwise known. Therefore, it should be entered by the 
route least likely to disturb evidence. An officer should 
mentally note his route of travel as well as time and 
weather conditions for future reference. 

2. Immediately determine the nature of the missing 
child call, i.e. lost-runaway-abduction by noncustodial 
parent or a criminal abduction. Note: Remember to 
determine if the child is 1n immediate danger. This will 
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affect your Initial response greatly. Also, remember that 

what may appear Initially to be one type of call, I.e. 

walkaway may later turn out to another type call, I.e. 
neglect or abduction for criminal Intent. 

3. If the call 1s criminal 1n nature the responding 
officer should Immediately take steps to secure the crime 
scene and apply techniques associated with any other crime 
scene process with regard to evidence, witnesses, 
photographs , searches , etc . Remember: Communicate the 
information to other agencies Immediately. 

4. If the call 1s noncriminal 1n nature, the Immediate 
concern has to be the safe return of the child to Its 
parents or guardians. This usually Involves a complete and 
detailed area search using volunteers, friends, neighbors, 
other police units, rescue squad, etc. Remember: 
Communicate all information immediately to other officials. 

C. Conducting the Initial Investigation 

1. Assign specific tasks to other officers so that an 
Intelligent and directed Investigation can be conducted. 

2. Determine the officer 1n charge of the 
Investigation to reduce confusion. 

3. Obtain detailed and specific information 

a. Obtain recent photographs and fingerprints if 

possible. 

b. Establish movements prior to disappearance. 

1. Time last seen. 

2. Who with? 

3. What were they doing? 

4. Exact location. 

5. Any movement or statement relative to 

disappearance. 

6. Check the vicinity, and the neighborhood 
for possible witnesses. Obtain statements 1f appropriate. 

c. Examine the missing chiles background, 
including the following: 

1. Relatives 

2. Friends 

3. Employment 

4. Possible criminal record or activities 

5. Finances 

6. Possible use of narcotics 

7. Physical and mental condition 

8. Appearance, habits, and behaviors which 
might have had sexual connotations 

9. Possible romantic involvements 

4. Determine actions of missing child's family before 
Incident. 
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1. You may be required to cover a period of days, 
weeks or months before the disappearance, depending on 
circumstances. 

2. Pay attention to any unusual actions of the 
victim or the family, i.e. trips; absences from work, home; 
family arguments, etc. 

5. Determine actions of the family after the incident. 
NOTE: When possible and appropriate, keep the parents 
informed and briefed as to what you are able to learn from 
your initial efforts. 
THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT. 

D. Practical Hints and Follow-up Suggestions 

1. Consider reinterview of all parties concerned. 

2. Be careful in questioning witnesses; they may turn 
out to be principals 1n the crime. 

3. Do not divulge critical information carelessly to 
unauthorized persons or witnesses. 

4. Go back to the scene and Interview passers-by 
exactly seven days later at the time of the disappearance. 
They may have been witnesses. 

5. Classification of the case, i.e. runaway, 
abduction, or lost shouldn't negatively affect your attitude 
toward the investigation. 

6. Confer with your co-workers and experienced 
investigators about the case for their ideas and help. 

7. Give constant attention to distribution of 
pertinent information to other law enforcement agencies and 
"helping" organizations. (See reference listing 1n Section 
III of report) 

8. If necessary, seek out experts 1n other fields who 
can help. (I.e. psychic, astrologlst, child psychologists, 
criminologists, etc.) 

9. Confer frequently with parents. They need to know 
what 1s going on. 

E. Writing the Report 

Note: No investigation, regardless of how thoroughly 
and competently executed, is complete unless accurately 
recorded. It will serve many useful functions for future 
activities surrounding this specific case as well as others 
like it. 

No matter what form or format 1s used, there are 
certain essential Items of information that should be 
recorded. 

1. AGENCY - Name of your law enforcement agency - Agency 
identifier. 

2. CASE REPORT NUMBER - Case file number. This number 
will be entered from the complaint/dispatch card. 
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3. AGENCY IDENTIFIER NUMBER - This number is used by the 
FBI to identify all law enforcement agencies nationwide and 
by the Police Information Network. 

4. NAME - Enter the complete name of the missing person or 
runaway and always give the last name first. 

5. ALIAS(ES) OR NICKNAME(S) - List any aliases or 
nicknames that the missing person or runaway may have or be 
known to use. 

6. ADDRESS - List the complete address of the missing 
person or runaway. 

7. RACE - Indicate the race of the person using standard 
abbreviations when needed. 

8. SEX - Indicate the sex of the person by using M for 
Male and F for Female. 

9. AGE - Enter the age of the missing person or runaway. 

10. DATE OF BIRTH - List the date of birth in this block. 

11. HEIGHT - Indicate the height of the missing person or 
runaway in this block. 

12. WEIGHT - List the person's weight in this block. 

13. HAIR - Indicate the color of the person's hair using 
standard abbreviations. 

14. EYES - Indicate the color of the person's eyes using 
standard abbreviations. 

15. COMPLEXION - Indicate the person's complexion in this 
block (I.e. dark, fair, swarthy, olive, etc.) 

16. SCARS - MARKS - LIMP, ETC. - Record any of these 
features in this block. 

17. COMPLAINANT'S NAME (RELATIONSHIP)- List the name of the 
person filing the complaint with your agency and indicate 
their relationship to the missing person or runaway. 

18. TIME AND DATE - Record the time and date that this 
complaint was made to their department. 

19. ADDRESS - PHONE - Enter the complete address and 
telephone number of the person filing this complaint. Do 
not use post office box or general delivery. 

20. BUILD - Indicate the person's build using standard 
abbreviations when necessary. 
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21. GLASSES - Enter YES or NO in this block. 

22. OCCUPATION - Enter the occupation or types of interest 
held by the missing person or runaway. 

23. SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER - Record the missing person or 
runaway's .Social Security Number. 

24. MONEY CARRIED - Indicate the amount of money that the 
missing person or runaway may have on his person at the time 
of disappearance. 

25. HAT - Use this block to indicate whether or not the 
missing person was wearing a hat, if so, identify the style. 

26. SHIRT/BLOUSE - Strike out whichever word does not apply 
and enter the color or colors of the person's shirt or 
blouse. 

27. TIE Use this block to indicate whether or not the 
person was wearing a tie and the color of that tie. 

28. COAT - Briefly describe any coat worn by the person 
including the color of that coat. 

29. PANTS/DRESS/SKIRT - Strike out the words that do not 
apply and enter the color and/or type of the apparel. 

30. SOCKS/HOSE - Strike out the word that does not apply 
and indicate the color or style of the person's socks or 
hose. 

31. SHOES/BOOTS - Strike out the word that does, not apply 
and enter the color and style of the person's footwear. 

32. VEHICLES ASSOCIATED WITH INCIDENT - (1) victim, (2) 
complainant, and (3) suspect. 

33. YEAR - Indicate the year of that vehicle. 

34. MAKE - Indicate the make of that vehicle using standard 
abbreviations when necessary. 

35. BODY TYPE - Indicate the body type or style of the 
vehicle when known. 

36. COLOR - Indicate the color or colors of the vehicle. 

37. LICENSE NUMBER/ STATE - When known, enter the license 
number and state of registration for that vehicle. 

38. IDENTIFYING MARKS, DENTS, ETC. - List al 1 identifiable 
features of the vehicle in this space. 
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39. LOCATION LAST SEEN - Give the complete address or 
geographic location of the area where the missing person or 
runaway was last to be seen, 

40. DAY - DATE AND TIME - Record the day, date and time 
that the missing person or runaway was last seen. 

4\ DESTINATION OR DIRECTION OF TRAVEL - If known, enter 
the person's destination or direction of travel in this 
space. 

42* MODE OF TRAVEL - Indicate the person's moce of travel 
when known. 

43. LAST SEEN BY - Enter the full name of the person last 
known to have seen the person. 

*4. ADDRESS - PHONE - Enter the full name of the person 
last known tc have seen the person. 

45. PHOTG ON FILE - Enter Yes or No as to whether or not a 
photograph of the missing person is on file with your 
agency. 

46. FINGERPRINTS ON FILE - Indicate Yes or No as to whether 
or not a record of the missing person's fingerprints are on 
file with your agency, and if so, the fingerprint card file 
number may be entered in this block. 

47. DENTIST - List the name of the missing person's dentist 
1n this space. 

48. ADDRESS - Indicate the full address of the dentist in 
this space. 

49. NARRATIVE - Use the narrative portion of this form to 
describe all circumstances of the disappearance not 
Indicated above and to list all additional information 
necessary including names and addresses of close friends, 
schools attended, etc. 

50. PIN FILE NUMBER - Use this space to record the message 
number of any PIN message sent to other agencies by your 
department. Once a ml ssi ng person 1 s flip has been 
reestablished 1n the PIN system, then you will be able to 
11st the file number on the missing person's report in this 
block. 

51. LIST OF EVIDENCE - List Items 'seized, using consecutive 
numbers for each item - specify the following: 

1. What? 

2. Where seized? 

3. From whom? 

4. Where stored? 

52. LIST OF WITNESSES - Will need a brief statement of what 
the testimony concerns, and the connection with the case, 
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Following are areas of law surrounding several 
categories of missing children which an officer may find 
helpful. These should not be considered all Inclusive since 
a number of laws apply equally to adults and young people. . 

REMOVING A CHILD FROM THE STATE TO AVOID A CUSTODY 

ORDER—See G.S. 14-320.1. 

It is a Class J Felony (imprisonment of up to 3 
years and/or fine) to take or have a child under 
the age of 16 years taken from the State, or to 
keep a child under the age of 16 from the State to 
avoid a custody order. 

REMOVING A CHILD FROM PARENT TO PLACE IN FOSTER 

HOME— See G.S. 14-320. 

It is a misdemeanor (Imprisonment up to 1 year 
and/or fine) to take or aid 1n taking a child less 
than six months old from a parent legally entitled 
to custody , for the purpose of placing the child 
in a foster home or Institution or remove the 
child from the State for that purpose without the 
written consent of the county department of soda! 
services or a private child-placing agency. 
Consent 1s not necessary 1f the parent places the 
child with relatives or 1n a boarding home or 
institution Inspected by Department of Human 
Resources and licensed by Soda! Services. 

KIDNAPPING— See G.S. 14-39. 

If any person confines, restrains, or removes from 
one place to another any person under the age of 
16 without the consent of a parent for ransom or 
use as a hostage, holds 1n Involuntary servitude, 
terrorizes or does bodily -harm, or commits a 
felony, he 1s guilty of kidnapping. 

ABDUCTING A CHILD OR INDUCING A CHILD TO LEAVE PARENTS, 

ETC. -See G. S. 14-41. 

In addition to the kidnapping statute, 1t 1s a 
Class G Felony (Imprisonment up to 15 years and/or 
fine) to abduct a child under the age of 14 years 
from, or induce it to leave, Its parents, aunt, 
uncle, brother, elder sister, or school. 

CONSPIRING TO ABDUCT A CHILD--(See G.S. 14-42). 

It 1s also a Class G Felony for anyone to conspire 
to abduct a child from any person designated 1n 
G.S. 14-41. * 

ENTICING A CHILD TO LEAVE THE STATE FOR EMPLOYMENT -See 

G.S. 14-40. 

It 1s also a misdemeanor (6 months Imprisonment 
and/or fine) to entice a child under the age of 18 
years to leave the State to obtain employment 
without the consent of the parent. 

UNIFORM CHILD CUSTODY JURISDICTION ACT-See G,S. 50A-1, 

Si seq * 
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Like almost all other states, North Carolina 1s a 
party to the Uniform Child Custody Jurisdiction 
Act. This statute 1s meant to and usually does 
permit Interstate enforcement of custody orders. 
The federal Parental Kidnapping Prevention Act, 28 
U.S.C. 1738A has the same effect. This was 
enacted to prevent jurisdictional conflict and 
competition over child custody and to deter 
parents from abducting children for the purpose of 
obtaining custody awards. 
INTERSTATE COMPACT ON JUVENILES--See G.S. 7A-687, et 
seq. — 

The Interstate Compact on Juveniles, sets out 
procedures of detaining and returning runaway 
children. 

NORTH CAROLINA JUVENILE C00E--See G.S. 7A-516, et sec. 
The Code defines undisciplined juvenile" ai~ a 
juvenile under age sixteen who has run away from 
home, is also regularly disobedient to parents and 
beyond their disciplinary control, or regularly 
found in places unlawful for a juvenile to be. 

CONTRIBUTING TO DELINQUENCY OF A MINOR— See G.S. 

14-316.1. 

It is a misdemeanor for anyone who is at least 16 
years old to help a child under age 16 commit an 
act which would make him undisciplined, 
delinquent, neglected or abused. 

PARENTAL CONTROL OF CHILDREN UNDER AGE 18-See G.S. 

110-44.1, et seq. 

This statute permits a parent to obtain a court 
order (1) requiring a child under age 18 to return 
home and (2) enjoining others from assisting him 
1n leaving or staying away. Any child under age 
18 1s subject to the supervision and control of 
his parents. 

FEDERAL PARENT LOCATOR SERVICE USE-See G.S. 110-139.1. 
This statute allows courts, clerks, district 
attorneys, and U.S. attorneys to use the parent 
locator service to locate children for the purpose 
of enforcing custody laws or laws against the 
unlawful taking or restraint of a child. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OFFERING ASSISTANCE 
WITH MISSING CHILDREN CASES 



Bay Area Center for Victims 

of Child Steal ing 

30 N. 10th Street 

San Jose, California 95112 

Georgia Hilgeman, Director 

408-723-7804 

Center for Missing Children 
PO Box 10088 
Rochester, NY 14610 
Gary Hewitt, Director 
716-473-2389 



Children's Rights of Florida 
PO Box 173 

Pinellas Park, Florida 33565 
Katheryn Rosenthel , Director 
813-546-1593 

Children's Rights of NY 
19 Maple Street 
Stonybrook, NC 11790 
John Gill , Director 
516-751-7840 



Children's Rights of PA 
P0 Box 276* 

Leheigh Valley, PA 18001 
Phyllis Watts 
215-437-2971 

Dee Scofield Awareness Program 
4418 Bay Court Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 33611 
Betty DINova 
813-839-5025 

Hide & Seek Foundation, 
West Coast 
P0 Box 315 

Carlton, Oregon 97111 
Linda Rivers, Director 
503-843-3118 



Child Keyppers of Florida 
P0 Box 6292 

Lake Worth, Florida 33466 
JoAnn Courrier, Director 
305/586-6695 



Oklahoma Parents Against 
Child Steal ina 
P0 Box 2112 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
74005 

J. C. Kincaid, Director 
918/534-1489 

The Stolen Children 
Information Exchange 
P0 Box 465 

Anaheim, California 92805 
714-526-4414 

SEARCH - The National 
Central Registry for 
Missing and Runaway 
Persons 

560 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
07632 

201-567-4040 

Society for Young Victims 
29 Thurston Avenue 
New Port, RI 02840 
June Vlasaty, Director 
401-847-5083 

Society for Young Victims 

Mass. Chapter 

5 Washington Street 

Manchester, Mass. 01944 

617-526-1080 

Society for Young Victims 
Mass* Chapter 
119 Corey Street 
Lowell, Mass. 01851 
Dianne Delmore 
617-453-7467 
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Louisville Exploited & 

Missing Child Unit 

400 South 6th Street, 3rd Fir. 

Louisville, KY 40202 

Leo Hobbs 

502-581-5787 

National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect 

Children' s Bureau/Administration 
for Children, Youth and Families 
US Dept. of Health & Human Ser. 
PO Box 1182 
Washington, DC 20013 



Florida Dept. of Law Enf. 
Missing Children 
Information Clearinghouse 
P0 Box 1489 

Tallahasse, FLA. 32302 
904-488-5221 

Parents Anonymous 

Tol 1 Free Number: 

800/421-0353 

In CALIF. 800/353-0386 



Nation. il Committee for the 
Prevention of Child Abuse 
Box 2866 

Chicago, ILL 60690 

The American Bar Assoc. 
Legal Resources 
Center for Child Advocacy 
and Prevention 
1800 M. Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Child Find, Inc. 

PO Box 277 

New Paltz, NY 12561 

800/431-5005 

National Center on Nat'l 
Missing & Exploited 
Children 
PO Box 50180 
Washington, D. C. 20004 
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THE NATIONAL NETWORK OF RUNAWAY & YOUTH SERVICES, INC. 

-Region I: Vermont, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts 

Youth In Crisis, 3030 Park Avenue, Bridgeport CT. 06604 
John Cottrell (203) 374-9471 

-Region II: New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands 

Runaway and Homeless Youth Advocacy Project, 444 W. 56th 
Street, New York, NY 10019 

Stu Aaronson (212) 489-3588 

-Region III: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pensylvania 
Voyage House, 311 S. Juniper St. Suite 1000-lOth Floor 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

Roberta Hacker (215) 545-0166 

-Region IV: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
The Family Link, PO Box 40437, Memphis, TN 38104 
Bill Myers (901) 725-6911 

-Region V: Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Michigan 

Walker's Point Youth & Family Center, 732 S. 21st St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53215 

Richard Ward (414) 6*7-8200 

-Region VI: Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas 

Youth Services for Oklahoma County, 1219 Classen, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73106 

Sharon Wiggins (405) 235-7537 

-Region VII: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 
Youth In Need, 529 Jefferson Street, St. Charles, MO 63301 



-Region VIII: Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 

Mt. Plains Youth Services Coalition, PO Box 1242, Pierre, SD 
57501 



-Region IX: Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, Guam, 
Territorial Trusts 

San Diego Youth & Community Services, 1214 28th St., San 
Deigo, CA 92102 



Sue Schneider 



(314) 724-71"! 



Doug Herzog 



(605) 224-8696 



Liz Goldsmith 



(206) 328-0902 
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-Region X: Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 

The Shelter, 1545 12th Avenue, S. Seattle, WA 98144 

Linda Reppond (206)328-0902 

-At Large: Racial Minority Caucus 

Project Contact, 315 East 10th St., NY 10009 

Madelyn McDonald (212) 533-3570 

-At Large Sexual Minorities 

N.Y.C. Runaway Hotline, 2 Lafeyette St., New York, NY 10001 
Marsha Day (212) 577-7770 

-National Chairperson 

Detroit Transit Alternatives, 2211 Woodward, Suite 1208, 
Detroit, MI 48204 

Roy Jones (313) 869-4040 

-Chief Executive Officer 

National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, Inc., 905 

6th St. SW, Suite 612, Washington, DC 20024 

June Bucy (202) 488-0739 
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The 

National 
Center for 

Children 



Fach year hundreds of thousands of children disappear, 
while many return home safely, thousands are exposed to 
serious danger, exploitation and even death. The criminal 
and sexual exploitation nf children is a growing epidemic- 
confronting families, communities and the agencies of 
our criminal justice system. 

THfi NATIONAL CENTER for Missing and Exploited 
Children has been established to address these difficult 
issues and to assist families, citizen groups, law 
eruorcement agencies, and governmental Institutions in a 
new national effort to ensure the safety and protection uf 
our children. 



1835 K Street, N.W. 
Suite 700 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 634^9821 



i-rom all indications, the case of a missing or 
exploited child is a national nightmare that strikes 
thousands of families each year. All estimates lead us 
to the inescapable conclusion that our children are at 
risk. , 

No one is certain of the exact magnitude of the 
problems of missing and exploited children. What 
wo do know suggests Increasing evidence of the real 
vulnerability of our children: 

• at least 1,500,000 children , are missing from 
their homes each year, 

. apparently 1,000,000 of these children are 
voluntarily missing or labeled as "runaways" or 
tlm>waways."Thls Is an endangered group, the 
frequent victims of street crime or exploitation. 
Unfortunately, many end up as homicide 
victims, 

• estimates of the number of children who are the 
victims of noncustodial parental kidnapping 
vary from 25,000 to 500,000, This, too, is an 
endangered group of children who are often 
exposed to emotional and physical abuse, 

• between 20,000 to 50,000 children disappear 
each year and their cases remain unsolved by the 
end of the year. Included In this group are the 
victims of criminal abduction and foul play; 
small children stolen by individuals to raise as 
iheir own, or for sale; children who remain 
voluntarily missing for months; and the victims 
of accidental deaths, 

• exnertsestimatethatlin4femalechlldrenandl * 
in 10 male children will be molested or raped by 
the time they reach adulthood, 

• pornography and prostitution of children are 
highly organized multi-million dollar industries, 

• recent studies have shown that 85% of the 
children who have been criminally or sexually 
exploited were missing from their homes at the 
time of the an of exploitation, 

• each year, at least 3.000 persons are burled 
unidentified, in "John" or "Jane Doe" graves; 
hundreds of these unfortunates are children. 
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Division on Missing Children 



The Center's technical staff of former law 
enforcement professionals, who are experienced in 
the handling of missing child cases, will provide: 

• Assistance to individuals, groups, agencies, state 
and local governments in locating and safely 
returning missing children. 

• Coordination and support for action groups, 
private sector organizations, and agencies which 
are actively involved In missing children issues. 

Additionally, in the near future, the CENTER w'll 
be able to provide to Every Searching Parent and Uw 
Enforcement Agency: 

• Technical Assistance Packets On? 

—Effective Searching Techniques 
—Action Plans for Parents 

• The American Bar Association Non-Custodial 
Parental Abduction Packet setting guidelines for 
the most effective means of preventing and 
dealing with non custodial parental abductions. 

• A National Directory of available (non profit) 
action citizen organizations. 



And Most Important 

By late summer the CENTER will provide a toll- 
free number for the use of individuals who 
believe they have information which could 
lead to the location and recovery of a missing 
child. 



Division on Exploited Children 



Former criminal justice system professionals, 
experienced in the successful investigation and 
prosecution of cases of sexually and criminally 
exploited children, will provide: 

t Pro-active assistance to law enforcement 
agencies regarding techniques for the 
investigation of child molestation, pornography, 
prostitution and other forms of criminal 
exploitation. 

• Training and assistance to the law enforcement 
community and the criminal justice system in 
dealing with child victims and their families 

• Coordination of tho exchange of information 
regarding child exploitation. 

• Pro active dissemination of information on the 
networking of the. criminal exploitation of 
children. 

• A clearer understanding of the Impact of crime* 
against children and how to guide the child 
victim through the criminal justice system. 

Additionally, in the near future the CENTER will 
provide Law Enforcement, Social Service Agencies. 
Action Groups and the Criminal Justice System with 
analysis of and guidance on existing state and federal 
statutes relating to the protection of children. 



And for the first time, TH E NATIONAL CENTER 
will collect specific sets of statistical data that 
were previously either nonexistant or 
fragmented. 
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Division on Education, Prevention, 
and Public Awareness 

In the future, THE NATIONAL CENTER will provide: 

• Prevention and education programs for parents, 
.schools, action groups, agencies, communities, 
volunteer organizations, law enforcement, and 
local, state and federal institutions. 

• Coordination among parents, missing children 
groups, and all media to distribute photos and 
descriptive data on missing children. 

• Instruction packets which will aid communities 
tn protecting children. 

• A network of information exchange among 
school systems (public and private), school 
boards, parent teacher associations, and 
community organizations regarding proven 
techniques for the implementation of education 
programs. 

• An outreach program of public speaking and 
communication to alert families, communities, 
the criminal lusuce system, and concerned 
organizations to the nature and extent of child 
\ictlmi?ation and exploitation. 

• Through structured education, a greater public 
awareness of the danger children may encounter 
in their everyday lives. 

• The exchange of information and offer 
education and training for the medical and 
Ittrcnuv communities. 



And to Effect 
Permanent Change 

The CENTER will provide a national 
c learinghouse of information on effective state 
and federal legislation directed at the 
protection of children and the reduction of 
child victimization. 



National Conference 



In the fall THE NATIQ^AL CENTER will sponsor and 
host the first National Conference on Missing and 
Exploited Children 

This conference will bring together a vast number 
of highly motivated, experienced professionals who 
sire familiar with the realities of the issue of missing 
and exploited children. These participants will share 
their expenise with parents, law enforcement 
personnel, school officials, community leaders and 
other child advocates, to address and deter the 
problem of missing and exploited children. 

In conjunction with the National Conference, the 
CENTER will prepare a series of anion guides and 
provide the forum for the exchange of information 
on the following topics: 

• Stranger Abduction 

• Non -custodial Parental Abductions 

• Voluntarily Missing Children 

• Searching Techniques for Missing Children 

• Investigative Techniques for Cases of Missing 
or Exploited Children 

• Interviewing Techniques for Victimized 
Children 

• Children and Families in the Criminal Justice 
System 

• Prevention and Education for the Home 

. Prevention and Education for the Schools 

• Community Safety Programs 



The Center is NOT 

• A Law Enforcement Agency 

■ A Private Detective Agency 

■ An Adoption Search Agency 

* A Legal Counseling Service 

■ A National Registry Service for Missing 
Children 
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th* fH ho* Met In • TV moM be**4 «n ■ ehM 
murder fliti ma***a fnd mm CMMtmi. 




hat froo Popofcl** end bw*ftt* chedrori een't 
teobedweytooo." 



to JooPUcoeo brought 
•ite Honey »ut*Q^lt*fc« ton Jo*y,4. to 
Mm Mr it ml*M t«nf» him." 



HOLLYWOOD TURNS KID FOR A DAY 
■UT THMrt A SUIIOUS MASON- 
TO FKMfT CHILDNAFPttM 



MR Weeper AM huooeftd HtfVy KbMjl hid 
0*00 1 1 m oh> to ■WwSHNfc wo, oomw, to 
ftttAlhft, AAd Henry'* »**. Dom Art Uwy. 



I ho stroot on 20th Century-f ox*» 
bocklot in LA. eaemed like kld»luff-~ 
balloon*, roving clown*, ico craam, 
popcorn— but t ho purpose wu alt 
grown-up. The party and premlare ot 
Jews 3-D raliad aoma $50,000 to bene* 
fit Find the Children, an entlkldnapplng 
and mlaalng children organization, "it's 
to unfair that the government cares 
more about recovering cert than a hu- 
man life," Mid Brooke Shield*, 18. 
"They cannot enter a child'* atallatlca 
Into e computer, but they wilt a car." 
Added comedian Howl* iSt. £h+ 
when) Mandel, 26, "Thi* lan't a Holly- 
wood fantaiy. We can make a differ- 
ence *o thet children will be eater In 
thi* world." (J 
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VIEW 



Wedneadny. Auguot 31, IBM/Part V 




Tan OA Oy i m of Health and Hiwn Bervicte 
rttnrto l^aa ji w n a tol a r a n niaotnp; in the country each 
VMrm MWi of UtM* art runaway*. Atom 100.000 
eat thnjiti l by - 



wt immm by aeaeuetodtol Hnni» a nmaniruj 
«■« Um iWK ehunren that concern her. Otto 
MM. Rmm« at mt the motive Mo* tfthm are never 
taunJar 0«i on viewed, ah* added. 

etvaartnan ol "Jaw* J O" have raiwd 
. m tar tar find the Children. The 
i to offer** • MM* ruj UMQ reward for in v 

ttoaaBnjto the rMurnMenummt child otto 

• to »**jetot taMKttl kwtkinf tar tastting c mm find 
w^atetojtjMM around the country, to looby for atrtcter 
peenJato* tir cMM WO ta Um and kMnapara. and lo 
edwe*** pmii nation w«? about how to protect their 
taatdran tar iMtMct, Om otieiuseuon intend* to 
am**! • aaanyutartoed "abduction atfety leer* in « 
tl<aMawdepwto*aM aw* chain in Ftorrte. 



I to do a documentary on 
|«Wat**s» when Alan Leetoeburt, gave h«r the 




OMtVt rtmarc h ara MUoctod cllppinej about mminc 
ehttdrwa bwa B*t aawmnptr*. Barely *trt any 
etfaawatuaeflartoheanf made to firm Um child, the at* 

BkMe mm daUdren reported muting urn out to bt 
SffW^taaJ paatoa uauelly don't begin aee*hing for 
ft amar*. (Otto aradMi tha UFO for twinf ona of the 
tawb niiiniiti Out bagtn a child -hum irnmediairi v i 
''WfcamtfctLUfw i baby wa* todneped and tha FBI 
BttMvnl all of ua wart tad to believe kidnaping n 4 
toaMarlanM.- Otia MM. Bui untU recently, the «.d. 
tin fU weuMnn bacon* mvolvod unite* tharr *u « 
raa^aatoarrriawNofintitatjuuanapuft 

Ouoa Aba craw fallowed Jehn Walah. Adam Wdihi 
father , to WaeNnjten « ha lobbied tar iegniauon to 
aanebonejeyate- 



uunntimmttmi 

Linda Otto with photo* of mrtiang eh**** "ChMran •va^ywhaw ava ajfrgid of beano, kldrw*njdV 



layttem for u^tMauaetng children 
CaUadtl»ltaB^Cbiia>anAct,thabiUwaao^udio 
by earn* the argued- "Mwamg ebiMran a/a a local 
arablafa," Otto aaM. The FBI reatoted becaum it dMn i 
waM dot* an hundred* of feeuttnd* of runaway* and 
e^ matting ebiMran etoa*n| up tu computet*, iha 

T*e act we* eeeted in Ortobtr. im giving perente 
the rtjht to enter data on thatt eftttd wtih tha m t 
NatMoaJ Cma IrrfbrtMUon Cantar. 

Otto mm Mac* aaaau* of tba aci Um rw baa btcow* 
mora *Ubn| to aeimu local flaM bffkaa in mutrni 



FilmMtkuTikuUpthiCi 



New Awareness of Missing Children 



■MnJMhan Caaaaac 

WHltfU tba conaarauon of tba W. tba tau of many 
thildran woukt raawn a myatary. Otto Mid. "If Jmny 
Kao (Udnaaad and murdarad in a Faaadana ihopoinir 
nail) bad baan tokan out of tba Jta^adtfUcaTaoma 
«wonar in anothar eHy would bava bwwd hat in a Jam 
Doe fraT«." otto ta*a\ 

In tba eouraa of fllmcni tba doeumanury. which 
eventually aired ar a aagmant on ABC* •'»•»; Otu> 



By ANN J A PENG A. TwmSmH Vfttrr 



PmoI* who mrel with ptoducef 
Und« Otto in her office at Alan 
Lindiburi Freduetloni mi|ht aft- 
aurne the framed tnapahoi on her 
dealt i* of her own child H a a hoy 
raptured in one of ihoee perfect 
momenu of aummer aa he't about to 
bite into a baitethail-itied < loud of 
pink cotton candy 

to* we Neatea af M kwMg 

tba hoy at Adam Walah and he at 
not related to the 43- year old pro* 
ducer Wakh wu abducted from a 
Sean' toy department in Holly- 
wood. FU. in mi. Hat Mvered 
head waft later found floaunf in a 
canal 

Otin anowa tba namea of mwatni 
chtldran aa well aa moat paranta 



know thetr own She rati tea that/ 
atone* for anyone who wtUUeteoi 

Ryan Burion-etolen from bar 
cnb on a nmy nafht in Bracken* 
rtdjt. Tax., while tba baby alitor 
doaad 

john Ooeth-tbey found hat btoy - 
eta. found tba nawaptaMM ha wa* 
deli veetaf whan be nrtaabed tfi Daa 
btotnaa, Iowa, but never found John. 

Han Paia-leet aeen 160 ytrdg 
from hat aebool bua atow in New 
York City. A movie eeJiad Without 
a Trace" waa oaade about Pata'i 
abduction. 

"Ncole wbs aaa that mom are movie about 

Kkf to think ebudreo who aft mjcbaldami 
taped ftt fount" Otto aMl to tar an Ml 



aimoat tevar found They're never 
foaMtoBiMBtonPaift, 

"Who at bakAB tar tbatt chU- 
drenr Otto aakaal 'Ho anft took* 

2. Cramer eaetoot cbildran art not 
an aartouaiy m that eaumry ftatt 
the way enmaa aamoat women tea 
not taben aartouaiy.* 

M i ap e ar H O rinlii a lii 

Alan Landa. 



aaM tba became tntnaamgJy ewteemaned to aromou a 
new awareoeM of ehiMntn. she advocate* a return u> a 
traAttonal araaU-Uwn eonctpt, m whtch children are 
Om raapotialMbiy of everyone in the community It 
ahouM be armteionJy eaturned that children need 
tvototuon, and that tha chlM you aee cryinf in the 
a utm i mn k etcoutdbe in real trouble, at* Mid. 

OUo MM mbtnat ahouM take mart rtap or tbUity for 
keeawaj tab* an raamf cblMren a whareabouta "Other 
alaoM art not like Beverly HMat whmdadiakMyouto 
Khool in hat btMat au." aba aaM. A let can happen 
between home and Um hue atop. In On earn of fcanftt*. 
Otto aaM, the erJMOi never neofled hat mother that he 
hadfauodioabowuptare^antheMybevaruabed 

The atortot of tun Pat* and Adam Walah art the 



chiu couM be earn tha renka af thit year a 
They led up thaw Wa' 



lity that thetr 



atuff of aareoto' rdAtmare* otto aaM moat parenia 
rather not thank about the — 

atont the rankt • _ _ 

..... . wtr Wa' flnjerprinia atona with ihetr 

barth ceniflcaue in Om aafe depoati boa and hope that'a 



eftOttdMli 
af thitye 



WKh auppart from Ala 
kwf and ataff , Otto hat 
nonprofi t ~ 



referrtni to the faeuonai upbaat 
ending in the nlm. "to fart ther**a 



tot cbald and hat httjoif . Bin 

to mr an NBC thMtaU, tt'a 

artort-athaaaoryofthaboy 
wHbUm cotion oandy. 




a Maty tat one anm 



Out bartaU wm never abducted u a chUd. and the 
hm no children of her own. Ytt. thn ntue haa involved 
b ar ttoee (han^an y etoar abe baa tackled M "the tottol 

at I uaauajM aa a tod t waan't token a 
aboM what t 



4 1 waan't token an nual* 
efreM af." aba nmtobmi 
atory art efreM of bmni 
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Fighting to sa^ 

The NBC-TV movie "Adam" has 
dramatized a major American 
problem: An estimated 50,000 of the 
1.8 million children who will be re- 
ported missing this year will never 
be seen again By their families. This 
bleak commentary on life in the 
United States has one bright note. 
The fight of one victimized family to 
change things could spare many 
other families the grief it suffered. 

Thanks to the crusade of Reve 
and John Walsh of Hollywood, F)a., 
who lost their 6-year-old son to a 
kidnapper in a department store 
two years ago, Congress last year 
adopted the Missing Children Act. 
This legislation provides more fed* 
eral help to parents in extending the 
search Tor their abducted children 
across state lines. 

The Walshes grew furious while 
seeking state and federal help in 



re children 

finding Adam. They found, as had 
many irantic parents before them, 
that state and federal agencies tried 
to keep a missing chilcrs case con- 
futed to narrow local levels. An ex- 
ception was made when a ransom 
note or other concrete proof of a kid- 
napping existed. 

With understandable scorn, John 
Walsh told a congressional commit- 
tee that the FBI had entered the 
search for a missing horse because 
of its monetary value, but without a 
ransom note. Nothing in the law re- 
quired the agency to Took for a child 
under similar circumstances. 

By making appeals for public sup- 
port on national talk shows and lob- 
bying intensively in Washington, 
the Walshes turned their griefinto 
constructive action. The Missing 
Children Act sets up systematic 
ways to provide information nation- 
wide about lost or kidnapped young- 
sters. Their efforts also have 
changed the rigidity of FBI rules 
about involvement in child-abduc- 
tion cases. 

Many of the missing youngsters, 
especially those in their teens, are 
runaways. But authorities believe 
that most who disappear perma- 
nently are killed or victimized in 
other terrible ways. 

"Adam" is an urgent appeal for 
more cooperative law enforcement 
on behalf of American families. But 
it also teaches parents and children 
that they must think about and pro* 
tect themselves against situations 
that could add them to the list of 
victims. 
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Computer has its eye on kids 



By RUBEN RO0ARIO 



A computerised tyittm destined to 
educate parents od ways to safeguard 
their children from kidnapers and 
child molesters was launched ytster* 
day at it rti in Long Island and States 
. land with tha balp of "HUl Street 
Bluts" TV star Denial Traventl 

Tha system, called an Abduction 
Safety Test, utaa a computer to quia 
«JuiU and children on taftty quae* 
Uons, than provides tha corract answer 
on a- video scvean. ft waa installed by 
Ftnd tha Childian Inc., a nonprofit 
onanitttlom 

Travantl, Capt Frank Furlllo of 
"Hill Stmt Blutf,* damooatratad tha 
Abduction Safaty Test system for 
scores of ihoppara at two Xockbottom 
drugstore outlau in afaaaapequa on 
Long Jsland and on Richmond Ave. In 
Steton Uland. 

IN A TV MO VII naxt month* Tra- 
vantl will play John Walah, tha fathar 
of a O-year-old Florida boy who waa 
abductad and murderad two yaart ago. 
"TTitrt ara cloaa to t J million c v Udran 
reported missing each yaar. and 50,000 
of tham ara never heard from again/ 




ha told ihoppara. 

Soma of tha Upa provldad by tha 
computar includa teaching children aa 
young aa 2 >>*ers of ago to memoriae 
than noma phone numbera and area 
codes, devetoglnf a % secret paaaword 



known only to the child and parent in 
caae a ttranger trtaa to lure tham by 
pretending mat they were sent by the 
parents, and Informing school officials 
to contact parents If the child never 
reac4cgticBi>eJ.,tH 
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NEW YORK POST. TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 20. 1983 



LOST, STOLEN, SLAIN: 
50,000 KIDS A YEAR 



By LINDA STEVENS 
DURING this hour 
alone. 205 childrtn wUl 
be reported missing. The 
toul comes to about U 
million each yearr- 

Many art runaway* 
and others art abducted 
by their parents. Many 
of these return or art 
found. 

"But wt lose about 
80,000 kids eseh year for* 
sver," said Daniel J. 
Travanti, Emmy award * 
winning ftar of NDCa 
Hill Street Blues. 

"tHeappearvd. Gone, ft 
doesn't navs to bo," 

Travanti waa at a 
Rock bottom store 00 
Stattn Island Sunday, 
•howing off a little com* 
puttr that seas pa r ents 
and children a faw brief 
questions — about fin- 
prprlnU and how to ad 
around strangers. 

Mora ir portent. It fete 
thorn thiuLlng about 
what would hanfea if tha 
unthinkable occurred. 

It's Uttlt aaoufh to ba 
doing," said Travanti, 
esaearlng on banal! of 
an organisation tailed 
find the Children. 

The Uttlt oomputer 
test, which wltt ba taata 
around the country, is 
part of find the Chil- 
dren's throe part cam* 
palgn — to Inform and 
motivate, to rains money 




for c hi Id-protective or- 
gsalisttoat and tn Inhhy 
tor stranger lefUUtloav 

"Parents usually do 
worst than kids in the 
test That makes my 
blood run cold,**, said 
John Walsh, whose son 
'as abducted in 



July tSsl and found mur- 
dered two weeks later. 

Then story - and the 
slot? rfWatWe fight for 
lefinlatloB to aid m the 
March for missing call* 
dren - has bataane a TV 
movie tailed -Adam", 
starring Travanti and 



Jobsth Williams. It aire 
Oct 10. 

"I learned so mufh *> 
fast, filming "Adam". 
Everyone who sees it is 
goinf to team from it,** 
said Travanti, whe has 
no children but describee 
himself ss "avuncular," 

They'll be shocked at 
the extent of the prob- 
lem, and they'll know 
they can five just a littls 
attention to every lone 
child out there without 
sacrificing any of their 
Usee or their money or 
their Uvea." 

"Adam" producer. 
Unda Otto, founded and 
la president of rind the 
Children 

tn In this because ait 
those kids out there art 
my childrtn,** she said. 
M t want to protect them 
because they're my fu- 
ture, the futurt of ray 
country* 

-It has to be dflhe, sun* 
pie as that," she said Arm* 
fy. -4Mt wam to dolt" 

"We've had this prob- 
lem for a lose Ume," 
said TravantiTSua it's 
only recently that we've 
bean willing to fact It 
and count tat numbers 
— which art made up of 
Individual children. 

"And what those num- 



everything, la that we're 
ail m this together.** 
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The aftermath of 'Adam' 

Barents 
wait, hope 
and pray 



5J? 




TODAY 

DM MotoSL tovv, MoMMy*! 
TV Mm /Mm mm "Hm mi- 
omi** MMtbtiy/ 

A pmiM i MMM i CpHhb 
Of Srtfit Mm* 1C dfr 



fwyMur iMmwi^iMil' 
■4t> ef I M wta t i tfi 
fMdMft of itmmmj dww 
ttiotl HfttOjtrtpbf «« r* 
Mown en om nk fro#i 



BoM Mt tnytof d 

M tttottWMi m CMM floodtoi 



MUM CMt Mty IMMM MjMH 
tMtrvM*Lgd«M» 

TIM mtmmnld fUm pr> 
jg» U mm 0M> Ms Mt om- 
pMjMd Mr |Ml "~ ttbitb Otto 
aid «w "To tfwii • nttowJ 



tmo «ory of 9jm**H \M m 

WftMt* *M MjMMtlttd Mt 

illy 17. tW, fnan i to*t in 
Hoflyvtod, PH. Adun* m- 
trod itto* ttti fOMSd two 



Mtottdty iNMtf MM toetto Mr 
M* M*ty« *yM 9Urtoft. 
cummji, *M mm Mt Ms 

m 1 



toMJ cMMdy of Mt boy, t 



fp%&t cmmmmh by %M Motif 
MMMMJtn MJ& 

Irt t cto*n M* y t prow 
Mtoto Mt RMl mchi — oftco 
t ffl§fof pitMcm M pvtMM 



9tt Ui M*d Mr n-b» 
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Thtft m m (hm tan m 
Mikat ctUMm - • nftoe- 
dm~7MdrtjrH dim tott M 
COncfm MmM tat i 
Mid CWM-fMlW 



But MM MMI Md til 
MttdAbtM^MiM' ' 

JuvcttflMtltMMdt:... 

Jrttr, Myt Mt Ui. iMMCt Ot- 
ptrtnwyt AtfrM 1 HMtotry. 

flto ndtftt immmmm h) 
movtot it MM 5t Mmmm of 

MMMj CMmVM ' 

HRMMVdMil Mtt MMtoMd 

t rtillontt ffllMtfM-Cbttdrtt 
irtcklnt tvtttfn ttltg FJ! 
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Of J2.0M ll tttlft fttMtlt 
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Missing kids: 

TV prompts flood of calls 



UW TODAY 
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OCT. 20, 1983 



TV's massive potential for good 



Natwoct tatovtatoa. wKa Kt aiiBoaa of vwwara, 
u in a uaiqut aoatttoa to aaa? raaofta man atfaalaj 
children villi taatr faaaHaa. TIM tattattfc aTacov- 
aiy wii nait la Um afianaata #1 Um NBC tatovt- 



waa foUowai by 



pfeoaa bail. Haiaoa alto aotat that f 1 af la* M 
SSag eaUaraa afctarai to taa NBC a*ataaa 
wait wattt - artawrUy aaaaan anaay aatwNtt 
t caUdraiart front poor ft*** taat 4U 



Tba ma aaoat catti 



a moniajt of aaotctrtaaa af » aaaaat caUirna. If aoact, watf, acaool affktoto aai ataan ^la 

Om ciu& mw atr twa aktara aai caltoi Bar amwaakaa.W«iaa^waattoaMtoiaaiaaalar 

rao«>artata.waoealMOMflMlacHtatvol- dty far cafliwa, M b aa aa ajaala , taa mmmm t 

votary aatfeawtaa orataJaatlaa, tlaia far. aw aai coali ceaaMar (a) raWac oaanty aa taat aoaaat 



act aava aaatofraaaj af at attaptaato ajaaHy far 
aaowlaaoata W vwo a 

If aoajcVi MrvaUr i 
foraiaaa 



grmniparaata. 

aatary aattoawtaa oraa ataaja* T aw far , aaa aai 
thrat otaara aavt ana latat aai boom* Notwora 
ukviMoa aaa aoaa want taa Pal lacal aoaca aai 
taouMOMOfvolaataartcflMlaaHaawttaoatTV. 

It taara aaata way taat aatwork TV coali, aa a 
regular bast, at* tocata am atfatog eaUiraa 
and thin Btlp nam oaa af tato aattoa't awat w 
Ing axial prootoaM? FToaaaty aa. Aai to ka eraatt, 
NBC U txptarla* bow to aciofloa taat StvaraJ 
of taa attworfc'i aaHoyaa awahai la taa "Aiaar 

dtct aaaraiaai iota paraaaai atdaf action aai 
of^Tir TpMiainr from aaowta* taat 
they aalpai la ratara caUirna to taatr taraMatai 
tamluta. 

attty Haatoa, NIC vka-acaatoaat af eoraorau 
rttatloaa, potato aat taat If • aatwork waca to dla» 
tribute paotoa of atfaaaj caUiraa fafalarty, taa 
voluntas oraaaJiatloa CaUi flai woali aaai 
mora moony, store treJaai aatoBtnri aai extra 



paoto a ooiii at kept for coca catti eepe rWI y aaa? 
caiMraawaoa^naaMtoawacaoolaktafk(¥) 
aaUBttaalaf i local *aaa*4lli Beta*, aai (c) 
aaoaaorlai aalaty aaaitaati for Parnate aai call* 



la oar aatotoa. oaca a project woali aavt etcatf • 
Icaatty etore potential tana taa auaatva effort ta 
ftoiarprtat cailiraa, Uafoitaaeteiy, fa^orpram 
arc oTveiae arUoarifr la Matttfvtof aoatoa - 
waataaa paotoa oa aaooaal taltvtatea arc ttkety ta 
at racocaiaai ay people wao caa aaalot ai ratara* 
laga^aaaafattaTaa.aMva, 

Taat sort afcaaaatc aparoack ta raaaJttoi 
Aattka't aUaatof caUiraa wtta taatr faaataat 4a- 
aanraa ajlitaarati oaaport BvaatatHy, fair af 
aavtaj a catli racogalaal aa tatovUaa eoali arm 
to at a aaifat iatarraat to taa aorrfato ertato af 
cattoaMaettoa. 
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& WORLD RGPORT 



The Tnnedy of America s 
Missing Children 

of en ChMtm a* fount to 
being weed toi potnograpliy." 



it hnpptrei In «toftt» nit* 
achooea, tvtn In the f unity 
hon>*-yMn9tl«rt ttoton 



AAii Cotllb. 12. e pwno vtrtuoao and 
It null enugr*. vaiuehed without • 
trace UK rummer from e thopping 
center new hot Loutndlta home 

Hicty Beriwtt. 2, *# bit teen in Au- 
gu»l. I (Ml pUjrlni near a chicken Coop 
tiit j Uim where hit grandparent) 
wuk oulwde Grengevdle. Idaho 

AitftcU and Judt rnut. agr* ft and 2, 
awn* in the care nf * baby Otter when 
i wo nwn fotred their way Inlu the ( htl 
dun i Ohio home and abducted them. 

rhne childrm axe among an alarm 
MM number of youngtttrt repotted 
mining vach yeer— kidnapped by 
tlunitcrt or taken by parents ih ballet 
• ■■tlntly dnpbtei Their plight hit 
ufMii|rfrd new aieps by polite, tela* 
L ip group* rod government egrncw* 

Eipvrtt estimate the! mne 1 K mil 
Imn children are trusting foe varying 
icfiyd»tjr>hyw» AboMiMO percent run 
j* jy fur a law dayi And return home 
liul jl least IOu.IU) m abdurted by 
{Mienu in nntodv flgbti, and 20.GU) lo 
Vl.UUU j re matched by 
ii linger*— moat w^ver to 
be tcvn again 

We fled more stolen 
■ jrt jiiiI itray <inlinali 
itun mitting children 
rsjch yam." remark* Ml 
ituvl Agoptan. a CaJlfor 
hij fi»of.'»w3i who hei 
itudtrd the problem 

U4iiy <>f ihete children 
•Mivt a titunt f<ile K"Vgh- 
\y lu |a-i(uiil air triueUy 
lUoed. leys John Habult, 
head of the Ktplmted and 
MiiainK t Juld Unit of the 
Luuuvillr Depart irumt of 
Itiuiun Novice* AddifU- 
biui ' \t» niituruj thild » 
*t mo and in dinger " 
Soyi Omaha private in- 

trtligetof Dtnnli Whe- 
lm, who hat worked w» 
Ihouuitd* (A chdd-diiap- 

l«*ai jine cuiei "Children 

lhi%f bvcutiw j prwlurl 

smiu- people are wilting 

in pur 120,000 for a child 

llially. ihk n for illegal 

|iw)anf»— much of II lor 



ihrd K*en when they are found and 
irtmurd lo i he parent wtih bgaJ cu*- 
timif. they are likely to be oWnwfwi, 
lulfpr from lughlmem and have dam- 
ndty muing wtth other boyi and frit. 

Whether children art taken by par- 
ent tor ttranfert. finding them can be a* 
irdunut ptotew Patent* hDtnuMy turn 
firtt to local pelrto. who tome timet oV 
by their watch taper lalfy for teem 
figuring the chtkbro are runaway t 

t>ptceJ wat Onde PatteH. 13. who 
duappeved whl** at the Oklahoma 
State ft* to September. tMI Oeaprta 
uuliai doubrj by police, her mochee i» 
urti thai her oWigMer md aer run away 
t ^da wte a goed wudewi who had a tat 
to ka* forward to." atyt Norma faieH 

Parettttend oMhala agrae that mara 
n Wirt <Vw« mow ta> tohw the feohaem. 
fbo year tdd tadaeaJ Mtotog OuMrawa 
Art requim the rtl to bat t*aWMg thd 
dranuiei " * 



FuUowtAi 'woeia hearing) eorher 
thu r»ar. ■ Ittatic* Deoertment 
itepped up > «bm aad tW Whale 
Hixrw tetupi < * farte 

several coawiiuiMtiet beve ttarted 
iMograim urgtog parent* to nrtoar print 
rhjJdien at an aid to polite, thould a 
ruuogttof ever be matortg. Ottka of 



reaaoni of an Children to ) 
or Carat 

Culpttlt In th-ae crlioet a*en in- 
clude child-car* wotkatt, trjrhalm. go- 
itre and tririaJtonrke wockert. "The 
credent tela of thete people ar»n 'l 
checked c lowly enough when they are 
hired," ieya Kabun I get tired of ar- 
resting my co league*." 

Many ttoWn youngster* rwv r aee 
their parenU again Even in caaea in 
which a parent taket a child from a 
former ipouae. the child u returned 
ceily 10 percent of 0w lime 

Plltty toal More tragic tt the fale of 
thow kidiMpped by stringer* Citing 
rnre/ch by e centor named tor hat am 
John Walah of Ret Laudetdale eatf 
mate* that 80 percent of tuch young- 
ttert are murdered within two day* of 
their drtappearance Hit 6 year-old 
ton. Adant-tubjeet of an NBC teievl 
uon movie on October 10-waa killed 
tnjuly. I«8l, toon *nct being matched 
from a department atore 

Abducted.cfaiidren uauaUyare under 
12. but often are up to 17. capeCtaJry 
when ttrengert kidnap them, authon- 
ttet tay Vtrtlnu range from the very 
poor to the upper cfaae, come from ev- 
ery race and are Juat aa likely to be 



taken wt bag eto*e aa they are i» amafl 
co mmuaa tw i mi rural aroaa. 

Mice and tecy tarvico worhat* aay 
aome tarekt art tapecWtv dangera* 
Cemivab. fain, ahen-ng mala Tot* 
i tTf i iiT ft— ' wit carta at ya> 
eery atom or when teparatod from 
parent* ti the aadee 

YoungMati often art abducted from 
attae thought to he a rf a w ei to gtoor 
from Khool, in neighborhood play 
ground* bach yards or. a* to one Cab 
(ornU) cat*, a hoaplti) delivery room- 
In St faul, a e-yett-old dtaappeerad 
after aaking w go to the bathroom at 
church Sarah Avon, aboS,' iiild n t in 
mi from to front of bar home to jo- 
lict. Ul , where ahe had been playing 
with her abler and aeveeal frtonds, 

Nyteen MarahnU. who would have 
had her fUth btrtbdey Saptomher IS. 
was reported mliatog to June of ttot 
year She eetoahad frum • ruounuin 
arm while on an outtog wttfc her pet- 
enU near their borne Wi Oancy. MooL 
Sayi her mother, Nancy "Nytoan wat 
trained about the wood* and tofety I 
know ahe did nut wander off " 

In anothrr case nil betog probed br 
the Federal Iwoau of mveetigaUon. 3- 
r—i-M Kyan Surtoa of fktxiae^de*. 
Tei . war tnalcbad from bet bed two 
vean ago while a babytirtef and older 
brother dept. ftyen't parenti were . 
gwgy on an overnight trip- 
No matter how e rbatppeaianra oe- 
curt, the Impact on the fatody of a nvus- 
tog child ocVvttoarirtg Naawy htanball 
tayt Nykwn't t-yeet-oU astor has tost 



das. has 

trouble deepiag gave 
Wabh. mother ef the mur- 
dared Adam, wont let hae 
r^osughtor. Mogkav.oul 
of bet ugbt. She rea^todty 
cbecki her cttb « aigbL 

The trausaa ettrrttasdasg 
a tnaSstg thus) can lead to 
tennoa and bachatlag to 
the fawry and aaatotbaas 
to divorce Other fartoltot 
grow clotar becaute of 
their tSared agony 

Some parent* t antieme 
to dnplay pbotograpke of 
the child or leave the 
youontar t rootl undli* 
ttobed. Many would ate to 
move away to pat the aato* 
ful nwmortot behind bad 

they want the chad to be 
•hv to fad them 

Laoatog aeftwto. For chil- 
dren whs awvrvo ejeh ab 



heal Ayotjagmanwbawaa 
abducted at a«a 1 S aad tea- 
ually abuted b atal getting 

fwychiarrie hasp at age tt 
A 3-year-old Colorado girl 



ad grU pevchtotTw coueeee- 
tag three tone* a wash. Hat 
eHetker « out on aoasl 
Childron taheo to cvnaody dbyutae 




on by loving parent* Hi ppototod to 
having to give them op, ether* are 
torcod to Irrt with finali wha ate 
apiteful or abwnve. ootoi Now lock at 
tornoy Deri* janes lYassi 
fu^ircher AgnnUn (eund that rbd- 



lta« a fulfill a Hi till Pre* 

, may art tatd h a s tot s the 

otber paroot data ant tart far theas 
any aaart to. wtra*. tbst aba eeetat has 
an toJCayjyto en mt\ l|g» t I 



tasartoasylatawaass- ton to m to atsjj g nag. 

vmmmi *m tmr &mmm$ — 

•assg laton fton to ft* faatottwasMetog 

aawsaag iujHn Tba* « I n I il Hn 



Vhiigrat^cfTcatMg pmacp Child f^a^M*^aaiTaBtob3^atog»7 
i until i iif -I argue thai for ptcture* and UtiianMai abewt 



pr^wirOk^aaDSBmamoaaow'- 
aged io can (Add rhs#* totwtaaa*a> 
her. (800) 431 900* fsa tonaf rba ctof 

. , _ p _ . _ df^ft w## etiM !• pellpn ^vpertMBflftVi 

taattr rait than they dad m The group watt Ptoto tJSfl tbibbao. 



aatoa*w|H>etjtoiAg 
to the jfiklira of 



I art raoaerattag anore to 
[ tttatfiai each other i 



toaag 

avttotoaaoMassems 



rtarldt t 



a modal 
other 



uutaVtry n a hay (actor bath to htraassg 
ton chddren and to maktog the atabhs 
ewire of t he an wuaseai af tot eeebbsto 
When NBC arced the 'Asbsn** Mat, tbe 
Fh>nde center earned after ham was 
flooded wtth g.«gg csab to the atst 



three dayi from aaasst p 
atemag rhet fJO.OOQ A taasajag A 
eoatrip? aart caaW(3wMrw^wto%a w l f tassj 



tan or car even tor > to tot ir^tM 
•nam 

a be awrt your ardafi 
grotto ajaggf « aajasaj 
wd rwt rotoas* tw yej#s> 
ator to aneana toa you or 



# S^BSBalHwW 1 ^ AbPpV 

to go atott 



i HMIWCMf M 



KM* etoJf etaVt 
4 htoi mi htow an 



dwhfraa.fewvt*Wmatriof agetcdM CSwMrtod wk kh % toM fcggg 
yesssgtoerv aaai aatot* a toaV idic attaa eAer teatng hae gaotoat to an 
frweweaabar far ahoae pro- article teattod to aha TV aaovte, Aba) 
vMtog tofaemsatos- retatoed with hat aMsaatt was kvatto 

Oark. 3, re p to ted assstog aytat agn 

Thit retgwnas aMto CaddPtoaTt 
Vetkevwb that, wflb eewator aweew- 
awet. tit atdtbt con dolar aaart a boto 
tbe prohatto "There gat pteefai wbo 



Ny^ea. dbap. 
- Maiihall 



haft' 

jtwasasi a anawrafa g 
It ma* toa ni atd N 
dag worn*, ley. Urn- 
we cat Mare tut 'tank 
the aa»asfc we have «wai 
bs worth it* 
Nritpe ti,. aonbsows 



know where ch*« lilllll tot,* ahe 



toatMotf ratstoroe 



-JbCaSai>_. 
WOh>rto»irbavi|bitNew 
Pate, NT far « attol fat. 
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I Think Somebody 
Has My Child 



SHOOT Or DtATR ITSELF, what 
could be more shocking to a fam 
lly than having lo report a child mi* 
ingP Yet it happen*— to tens of thou* 
sands of parents every year. 

Thrt painful experience U especial' 
ly sharp for Ruth Mori, 35. Told by 
doctors that she couldn't have chil- 
dren, she finally gave birth to a son, 
Rujaell, only to lose him on May 4. 
UM2, when the 2-year-old vanished 
from the back yard of her mobile 
home. Below, she tells of the anguish 
she shares with her husband Rob* 
ert— and how they keep hope alive. 

NIAGARA FALLS. N.Y. 

It started as a normal Wednesday. 
My husband had gone of? to work, 
and little Russell went outside to 
play, as he often did, in the sandbos 
of our fenced-in back yard. 

He hadn't been gone more than 5 
minutes when I went out to check on 
him. My heart stopped He was gone! 
The toys he hod taken out were right 
at the edge of the sand pile Nothing 
had been disturbed or played with. 

Fear hit me immediately because 
of the hazardous Niagara River about 
ISO yards from the rear of our home. 
But Russell was too tiny to climb the 
fence, and I don't even think 
he realized the river wus 
there since other homes 
blocked hts view. Still. I 
raced down to the river bank. 
No sight of him. 

I ran back to search 
among the other trailers 
in Our project. No one 
had seen Russell Within 
minutes. 30 people were 
roaming the area franti- 
cally calling for him. 

I notified the sherifTs 
department, and my sis- 
ter *uvlaw call -jy hus* 
band at work. Hussell had 
been gone lets than an 
hour. 

Ottrwd hoptt. It was 

the beginning of what 
for us has become a 
nightmare that has no 
end— a year and a half 
in which our hopes have 
been raised and dashed 
again and again 




Needless to say. we were— and 
are — obsessed with finding our boy 
In the first few days, we had to sit 
back and let others handle the search 
because bloodhounds were brought 
in. and our participation would throw 
off the scent. 

Soon, more than 500 people were 
looking for Russell — in the fields, un- 
der the mobile homes, in utility 
shacks, in every hole and trash can. 
They tipped over things you wouldn't 
think a little boy could get under. 

The police dragged the river but it 
yielded nothing. Not then, and not In 
the month* since. Rut they refused to 
go into the homes in our develop 
ment They told us that would take 
dozens of search warrants Yet I 
couldn't help thinking; "Someone 
has him in their trailer." 

"Find our boy." My anger and 
frustration grew because of some- 
thing else: The police were Investi- 
gating us. I know now that this Is 
routine because of fears of child 
abuse, but it was upsetting to have 
them questioning relatives and 
friends. We wanted to shout: "We 
dtdn't'do anything. Just find our boy. 
Look for him." 

Somehow, though, we 
had to go on. After the 
first week, my husband 
had to go back to work. 
He wasn't going to get 
paid if he didn't, and I 
thought at lesist work 
would keep his mind 
off things. 
My full-time job be. 
I came looking for Rus 

*Jf - sell. I circulated posters of 
ft him, searched for him in 

~ schools, went on talk 

shows. Friends art up a 
fund to raise money to 
help nu* find him. 1 wrote 
letters and made countless 
calls, looking for any lead. 

People would call. Just 
10 or 20 minutes ago they 
had seen a little boy who 




looked Just like Russell— tiny, blond 
hair, big brown eyes. He was board- 
ing a bus with a lady in Niagara Kails 
4 mile* awav Or they saw him at a 
shopping mull in Buffalo 10 miles 
away 

My mother in-law and I would 
jump in her car and drive wherever 
this or that sighting was. hoping that 
"this is the one this lime " 

Frustrating tvtnts. At least sis 
times, we've thought we were getting 
dose. One lady told police of seeing a 
boy who looked like Russell with a 
couple in a while Corvette "Look 
what we have here," they told her 
But the Corvette v/as never found 

I became suspicious of friends and 
other people who had admired Rus 
sell. 1 wondered if people who had 
already raised their kids had taken 
him for their own or given him to 
their children I'd see total strangers 
on the street and if they smiled at 
me. I wondered: "Does he or she 
know something?" I wondered about 
kindly strangers who were being too 
nice to me or who called too often 
wanting to otter help 

Our hearts still Jump each time 
there is a piece of mail, a knock on 
the door or the telephone rings. With 
each disappointment, I cry or pray cr 
start smoking again— pack after pack. 

I don't know \ow our marriage has 
survived it all. We were told at the 
start to seek counseling, and we have 
been visited by a minister. Mainly, 
it's been Robert and 1 helping each 
other, I feared he would blame roe. 
but he hasn't and has encouraged me 
in til my efforts. Still, he has become 
withdrawn and refuses to talk about 
Russell with anyone but me. It's as if 
no one else could possibly under- 
stand what we are going through. 

I'm told there's a black market for 
babtes~»>*st healthy white males go 
for $30,0.. or more. If someone does 
have Russell, our only hope is that it 
is someone who loves him. but that 
doesn't stop us from wanting him 
back. Not even the birth of our 
daughter in September has changed 
that. Not knowing where he is, 
whether he is alive or dead, leaves a 
terrible followneas inside that will 
never be filled. 

We've been told we only have a 10 
percent chance of finding our child, 
but I'd be looking if they said it was 
only I percent. Russell, now 4. is a 
little boy who would cone up and 
say. "I love you. Daddy." Nobody 
will ever be able to say that just the 
way he did. We want to hear it again. 
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Slain boy's father 
backs bill for kelp 
in finding children 

WASHINGTON <UPI) — The father of Adam- 
Walsh, a 8 year-old who was kidnapped and killed, 
joined lawmakers Thursday In urging federal help to 
find the estimated 1.8 million American children who 
disappear each year. 

Sens. Arlen Sp er, R-Pa., and Paula Hawkins, R- 
Fla , Introduced lenate bill that would establish a 
national toll-free telephone number for reporting in- 
formation on missing children and a national clear* 
inghouje for coordinating efforts to find them. 

An identical House bill was proposed by Reps. Paul 
Sfmon,D 111., and Michael Andrews, D-Texas. 

Dispite what the senators called foot-dragging in 
the House, Congress last year passed a bill creating a 
national register of missing children and another of 
the unidentified dead. 

Sponsors said the new bill would provide $10 million 
a year for the hot line and the national center to help 
state and local agencies and individuals search for 
missing you ngsters. 

Adzm's father, John Walsh, accompanied the Sen- 
ate sponsors to a news conference, where he was 
praised as an effective lobbyist in winning the atten- 
tion of Congress and the public to the problem of miss- 
ing children. 

Walsh's agonizing experience and his crusade for 
government action was the subject of a recent televi- 
sion 'movie. 

Adam was abducted from a shopping mall in Holly- 
wood, Kla„ two years ago, and his head was found 
weeks later. His body has never been recovered. A 38- 
yearold drifter confessed last week that he killed 
Adam. 

Hollywood Police Chief Sam Martin said Thursday 




Unit* P? #»» litft riMtteMl 



John Walsh with Sen. Paula Hawkins Thursday 

that it would be difficult to make a case against Ottis 1 
Elwood Toole, ti6, if the boy's remains could not bei 
found. ' 

Toole took au.horitics to an area where he said hej 
had buried the body, A search of the swampy area 
resumed Thursday. 

Walsh said it took 16 months to get the earlier bill 
through Congress and said the fact it was not passed 
years ago was national disgrace." 

Asked whether the legislation could have saved his 
child's life, Walsh said "it might have made a great 
difference" by leading to special program^ ' signed 
to make children more wary of strangers. 

"I told Adam not to take candy from a str«. to er," he 
said, adding that this was not enough because those 
who prey on children are "more sophisticated" now. , 
"Child molesters don't offer eandy anymore," he 
said. ; 

Also appearing at the news conference was Linda 
Otto, the producer of the television drama "Adam." | 
Ms. Otto said the drama, broadcast Oct. 10, ended 
with pictures of 50 missing children and resulted in 
the return of cijjht children "to people who thought 
they would never see them again," 
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Information base 
on serial murders 
to be organized 

WASHINGTON (UPI) - As part 



of an effort to track down missing 
children and adults, federal au- 
thorities said Wednesday that they 
plan a program to develop profiles 
of serial murderers and coordi- 
nate information on their crimes. 

Although there is no money for 
the program, officials say they 
hope to identify slaying patterns 
and pool the data through the Vio- 
lent Criminal Apprehension Pro- 
gram being set up by the FBI. 

"It's like trying to identify and 
solve a new disease," said James 
Stewart, head of the Justice De- 
partment's National Institute of 
Justice. 

Officials said that they think 
many missing children are vic- 
tims of serial murderers — killers 
who travel, often picking victims 
one at a time based on a common 
trait. About 35 serial murderers 
are operating in the United States, 
officials said. 

* "When a serial murderer strikes 
today and roams about, law en- 
forcement (officers in different 
communities) have no way of com- 
municating with each other," said 
Pierce Brooks, a homicide investi- 
gator working with the Justice De- 
partment* 

The FBI's program will use data 
from various agencies to compare 
unsolved slayings and link similar 
methods of operation 
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Drifter left trail of death in journey thro^hSunBdt 

c £? f ~ M " A itt^tt'Jarssf: ^ ... 



out)* when hi M them to the bod- 
ies of mom of the victims or pro. 
vlded details tlutf could not ha ve 



«l>art In sorne of the murders.' 
Jmcu went* til the credit him- 



tML 

"'l will finish giving beck the deUUTttoi could aoThove c Lucu, now to willing to talk that _ 
eed that I have token," Lucu been known by anyone but toe he became angry when hii officleJ So far. Lucaa and TogI* riiim 

ikl of hta diackourea lo another Mer Morede&il and more mur - audience UrwJor becarn^enid have k^iw^Soob allh^h 

^urttt^apoea/ance, ^^ji^^N«ort- ^ t 5?J^ ?f the coiSSnaT the i^offiaWcM $ 

JMnjver mentioned Toole. Now, ' 

that Toole U claiming to have ui 



courtroom appearance. 

Many officiate thin* Lucaa com 
mitted more murdert then ore at- 
tributed to any other peraon In 
American history - more than 



Mm Wayne Oscy <»), Theodore 
Bundv (S3) and Juan Corona (») 
combined, more, perhaps, than 
Olllet de Rak. the 18th-century 
French nobleman who conf stead 
to torturing end murdering 140 
children. 

U I believe Lucaa U aood for ev- 
erything he laid he id," Harria 
County (Texas) SherirTa Depart- 
ment Lt. Grace Patricia Oamer 
•aid. She think* Lucaa killed 10 
people in Harria County alone. 

Sometimee accompanied by on* 
Toole. 16, hie JacksonsviJIe, ria- 
friend and homosexual lover. Lu- 
car. by hla account*, roamed high- 
way, randomly selecting female 
and -ircaaionalfy male) victim* to 
aati:.fyhh necrophilia. 
Hit .icta apparently were 



l' " ™ ^* wmn awnort- 
to b^sn to Interview Toole in the 
nerionprieoQwharehetoaerving 
Uma for acton* 

u Hollywood, Ha., po- 

l^^S^Martmaaidti^be 
SS^took, who hae cooperated 
fjft£^ t thara, waa reeponaible 
tor tne m\ murder of tyear«ld 
Adam Walsh. The kidnaneini* 
murder led to the MisWchfl- 
dren'a Act, approved by Congreee 



r J pair Is officially charged only 
Lthemu^ofiapeopkmlTor. 
lda,Loui*lsiuiandTexae. 
Put moat believe thle to be jutt 
^(Mog of a tint that could 



keep the two allien in court for 
yean. 

Recently, ID police officer* from 
It etatee aieembled in Monroe, 
La., to compare note* on the car- 
nage of Lucaa and hla aometlme 
cohort. 

At the end of the extraordinary 
n -day meeting, the official* 
concluded thai they had SS "very 



SfiL'J? 11 igttaat the pair. An. 
other cases showed confirmed 
links by time and place. accorAng 
to information provided by Uoas 
* !2 5^,°^ «wbert, com- 
pargdto their claims, may be low. 
Neither man, for example, hat 
been charged with murder in Cali- 
fornia, where they are known to 
have roamed extensively. 



mink**! by thc.ii randomnea* and 
by • 1 rooties* anonymity of many 
of h victims, who. he said, inelud- 



ctt large number of female 
hii.hhtkers on interstate high- 
way*. 

Although moat of hla victim* 
wore stabbed and dismembered, 
some were shot. Although moat 
were female, a few were male. Al- 
though most bodies were found na- 
ked and violated, other* were 
clothed and untouched except for 
the fatal wound. They were of no 
consistent age, race, height or 



In tne warped morality of a to 
ckpathle killer, Lucaa told offi- 
cer* that he would never take 
Jewelry or money off the bodies of 
his victims. "God doesn't like you 
to steal," he told one lnv«U**tor . 



fflrifter's journey 
^left trail of death 

ut T»—- wm *** mm tmm 

RINGGOLD, Texaa - Kate Pearl Rich reared 



tell said. Word of her disappearance coursed the 
red-dirt road* and meaqulte ssvajmahs of Mon- 
tague County. . . 

Lucaa aays he killed more than ISO women In the 
ume way he killed Mrs. Rich. Lucas, 47. the 13th 
child of a prostitute mother and an alcoholic fa* 
piNonni n T#**.t Mir r«n n*n w ther.ieaman who, quite literally, loved death. He 

wrong. 

"1 know it ain't normal for a person lo go out and 
km a girl Just to have sex with her," he aaid In 
court. 

In vivid description* to police officers, he de- 
tailed a serpentine path of ui^tecadented. horribly 
violent murder stretching from riorida to Califor- 
nia. When they doubted hlm.he led them to shallow 



aat for neighbor children. 

Every day* *he traded at the grocery of Vernon 
and Stella fiuelt. Every night, she goaatped on the 
phonewlthRoxleBoyd. 

She waa part ol tlie metlculoua rouUne of a small 
town. Then ahe dl«d on a September evening In 
IMS. A drifter named Henry Lee Lucaa took the *0- 
year-old woman in hi* car, atabbed her to death 
and hid her body in a culvert. Part of the routine of 
a small town ended . . M _, _ 

"She wa* missed the very next day. Stella Ei^ 
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brents agonize over lost children 




•y bill KJtUKGEft 

rare D. Puryear spends a lot of 
lonely night* in her car thee* day*, 

She may bo staking out a FV 
quay Varine video arcade, room, 
lag too road* of Angler or travel- 
tag to i eountry western bar hi 
Wake Forest. 

She aleo crie* herottf to sleep « 
tot. 

Mr*. Puryear is searching for 
bar 15-year-old daughter, Teres*, 
who bM boon ratoamg alnco Sept. 
if. Mn. Puryear hat bora frus- 
trated tabor effort*. 

• •{ juct wa tt her to call homo and 
tat) mo she's OK," afro. Puryear. 
who is divorced, tald list week In 
an Interview at her Watt Haletgb 



homo. Wiping the teara from her 
cheeks, she said:' l/ahe knew how 
worried l was. she'd come back. I 
beUere that, lloto her." 

Teresa is one of U million chil- 
dren across the country who are 
reported missing each year. Of 
those, about 190.000 are thought to 
have been abducted. The rest are 
runaways, moat of whom eventu- 
ally turn up. 

figures m North Carolina are 
harder to come by because no cen- 
tral agency keeps track of mUaing 
children. But officials estimate 
that IJOO to SJOv children are re- 
ported missing each year. No one 
la even willing (o gueae how many 
are not found. 

"My gueae k thai there are a tot 



of disappearances that nobody li 
keeping track of," L.O. Hyde, a* 
ststant secretary of the N.C. De- 
portment of Crime Control and 
Public Safety, said last week in an 
Interview. 

The problem of mioatng children 
has received Increased attention 
recently because of a television 
movie, •Adam,' 1 that dramatised 
the true story of a Hollywood, Pta.. 
couple whoee f-year-otd son disap- 
peared and later was found alaln. 

A prison inmate confe ee ed to Un 
crime last week, saying it was om 
of several killings for which he 
wee responsible. The boy's per 
cnta led a campaign that brought 
changes in federal law last year al- 

j«PA/u/m,e*»evi 



Cmtkmi frm aeg# M 

lowtng the FBI to provide more 
help in missing-children cases. 

An organisation in North Caroli- 
na that has taken an interest m 
such children, along with other is- 
sues involving Juveniles, is Child 
Watch Inc. Charles J, Dunn, presi- 
dent of Child watch and a former 
director of the State Bureau of In- 
vestigation, said last week in a 
telephone interview that the prob- 
lem in North Carolina probably 
was not as bid as In other porta of 
the country. 

"1 would say we're probably in a 
better overall situation than most 
of the nation," Dunn said. "But 
certainly we have our share of 
minting children. We're not sure 
how many, but I expect it would 
shock us." 

Law enforcement officials said 
in interview* that the state had 
been lucky in the low number of 
child abduction* it bad experi- 
enced. 

"It's not been a problem in 
North Carolina," said Charles 8. 
ftitharde of the FBI in a telephone 
interview from Charlotte, "that's 
n« to say there haven't been iso- 
lated Incident* We haven't had a 
dramatic problem, to my knowl- 
edge." 

Although there are no annusl to- 
tals tabulated for mtalng children 
in North Carolina, the Police Infor- 
mation Network, a clearinghouse 
for Is* enforcement agencies, re 
ports now mnoyJmitdren are miss- 
ing at a certain time. 

On Thursday, 98 Juveniles were 
missing in the state, the network 
said. Most probably were run 
owsys, said Director Bill C. cor- 




CtttrtsjnJ.Ounn 

ley, but he said three youths aged 
II or under were thought to have 
been abducted. 

A spot check of police depart 
mem* across the state found that 
most do not distinguish between 
missing Juveniles (age la or un- 
der) and adults. But officials esti- 
mated that td percent of the cases 
were Juvenile* and more than tt 
percent of those probably were 
runaways. 

"The majority would be what 1 
call overnighted," said Raleigh 
Detective flgt. ft K Carroll. "They 
are either back home in 14 hours 
or have made contact with their 
parents." 

Raleigh police think Teresa Pu- 
ryear is a runaway, and while her 
mother doesn't dismiss the possi- 
bility, she I* not convinced. 



"1 don't know if she ran sway," 
she said, "Teresa would get mad, 
but her anger never ran long. She 
has never i un away before. " 

Mr*. Puryear said she under- 
stood that her daughter's ease was 
only one of many that police must 
Investigate, but she is not satisfied 

r 

"1 went to see Chief (Frederick 
K.) Heineman and could not aee 
him," she said. "1 went to the SB! 
They told me that they could not 
get Involved unless the police re- 

^Wg^Ortectlve Lt. B.W. Peo- 
ple* said hk department treated 
meet missing children case* a* if 
there were foul play Involved. 

"We treat a missing kki as a 
rufpYpriorlty case," he said. "We 
follow up on s case Juet as if there 
wa* something wrong. We do a lot 
of Interviews and neighborhood 
canvassing to* it* meeaairy, and it 
usually Uneceasary." 

In the Puryear case, he said, 
"we've been to numerous ptacee In 
the city and county to try to locate 
the child. We have talked to sever 
al other agencies in an attempt to 
find her." 

Carroll, who until recently ran 
the department's Juvenile unit, 
said: 'Tve had those type* of 
case* where the parents felt there 
was something wrong and said 
their child would not take off and 
run, but nothing In the investiga- 
tion indicated foul play. But lVe 
been fooled. All you can do is go on 
face value." 

Harold E Elliott, deputy dlree 
tor of the SBl, said his agency did 
not^ct involved unless It wis 
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"That's t ballpark we don't play 
in too often," ne Mid. "On any 
missing-person case, we don't 
have jurisdiction. We only get in- 
volved when there's a reason to be- 
lieve foul play's involved. And 
then only if the local agency re- 
quests our assistance." 

Richards aid the FBI took a 
similar stance. 

Advocates for children say par- 
ents often encounter confusion and 
frustrate in dealing with law en- 
forcement agencies, particularly 
if the child is less than 12 years 
old 

"In some places, there is a prob- 
lem where it's stilt looked at as a 
domestic problem/' said Alice M. 
Byrne, a private detective in New 
York City and a director of Child 
Find, a national advocacy group. 
"There are still a lot of parents 
that are having to fight to get help. 

"When the Justice Department 
was approached (about placing in- 
formation on missing children in 
the national crime computer), 
they said we can't do this because 
it would bog down the computer 
because it was so big. 

"I said, if it's so big, shouldn't 
we do something about it?'" Mrs. 
Byrne said in a telephone inter- 
view. 

Dunn said he thought law en- 
forcement agencies in North Caro- 
lina did an adequate job of dealing 
with missing children. ' 'I guess the 
situation could be improved, but 
it's much more than a law enforce- 
ment problem," he said. 



Most officials argued that before 
police could get a better handle on 
the problem, major changes were 
needed in the imormation-gathcr- 
ingprocess. 

The first steps were taken last 
year when Congress passed the 
Missing Children's Act. The law 
gave the FBI greater authority to 
participate in the cases and al- 
lowed the agency to place descrip- 
tions of missing children in its na- 
tional crime computer. 

Another important development 
has been the growth of programs 
to fingerprint children in case they 
ever disappear. The prints can 
then be placed in the FBI comput- 
er and distributed throughout the 
country. 

One such program, Ident A- 
Child* was started in Raleigh in 
March by Winn-Dixie. Robert D. 
Emerson, security manager for 
the chain's Raleigh division, said 
more than 300,0do children in M 
states had been fingerprinted. 

Hyde said that urM Information 
on missing children was conaoti* 
dated* it was doubtful a consider' 
able dent could be made in the 
problem. 

A major advantage of a central 
information arency* he said* 
would be the increased possibility 
of detecting "serial" kidnappers, 
people who abduct children in sev- 
erid locations. Without a statewide 
information system* K is too easy 
for similar cases to slip by. he 
said. 

"Let's say there was a kidnap- 
ping in Orange County, one in Dur- 



ham and one in Wake County," 
Hyde said. "Aa It is now. they 
might never be linked. My guess is 
that if there was some system 
there might be some similarities 
found. 

"I believe there's a demonatrat- 
ed need for somebody to keep up 
with records on the statewide lev. 
el. Somebody ought to be doing ft. 
But I'm not sure if law enforce- 
ment is the logical choice. Every- , 
one leans on them." 

Some effort ia being made at the 
state level to set up such s source. 
Henry E. McKoy, deputy aecre- 
tary of the Department of Admin- 
istration, said he expected the 
Governor's Advocacy Council on 
Children and Youth to propose a 
task force that would develop a 
policy on misting persons. 

The policy might include creat- 
ing an information-collecting 
agency and starting a media cam- 
paign to educate parents to the 
4u£eri of kidnapping* McKoy 

But it's hard to explain all that 
to Mrs. Puryear. She spoke of her 
frustration while sitting In a room 
surrounded by pictures of her six 
children. 

"I've gained » pounds since 
Teresa left," she said. "Nerves. 1 
cry a lot. I haven't been sitting 
stilt. I've been looking for her. 1 
know Teresa's got to be out there 
somewhere. Even though it may 
Just be a wild goose chase, ft 
makes me fee) better. 

"You never think tt can hit 
home* but it can." 
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Andrews seeks 
aid for finding 
missing youths 

Rep. Ike P. Andrews, D-N.C, It 
co*sponsoring legislation to be in* 
troduced today To the House for 
federal help ut locating misalog 
, children. 

The legislation would authorite 
\the Justice Department to spend 
$10 million a year for i national 
hotline telephone number for re» 
.porting information about missing 
children, set up a clearing house to 
disseminate the information and 
award grants to local govern- 
meats Jhat try to deal with the 
problem. * 

Andrews is Cfreponeoring the 
letislation with RcpTPaul Hi 

Mil. In a story In The News 

- Observer, United Press Interna- 
f tional incorrectly reported last 
week that Rep/MkSael A. An- 

• drews, D-Teias, was co-sponsor- 
initbelegtalation. 

The House bill to be introduced 
Is a companion bill to legislation 
introduced in the Senate last week 

' by Sens. Arlen 8pectar, R-Pa., and 

, Paula Hawkins, R-Pla, 

<» Andrews is chairman of the 
House Human Resources subcom- 
mittee of the House Education and 

• Labcv Committee, which will have 

• jurisdiction over the bill. Gordon 
A. Raley, staff director for the sub- 

1 committee, said Specter asked An- 
drews to co-sponsor the legislation 
with Simon. 
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U.S. to Open Center on Missing Kids 



By Rita Ciolli 

Kewtday Washington Bureau 

Washington — After years of resisting 
any type of involvement in the problem, 
the Justice Department yesterday an- 
nounced funding of a $3.3-million na- 
tional center to aid local police and 
families in the search for abducted and 
runaway children* 

The center, scheduled to open next 
month, will try to locate, identify and re* 
turn some of the estimated 500,000 chil- 
dren who disappear each year, including 
those "kidnaped" bv divorced parents 
during custody battles. 

By late summer, the privately run 
center will operate a toll-free number to 
report sightings of missing or exploited 
children, sa : d Alfred Regnery, adminis- 



trator of the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention. 

"After exhausting their own finances 
and state and local resources, parents 
frequently turn to the federal govern- 
ment for aid. Until now, there has been 
no federal program to help them," Reg- 
nery said. 

The center also will conduct public- 
awareness campaigns, collect statistics 
to better document the scope of the prob- 
lem and counsel parents who need help in 
such areas as designing posters to draw 
public attention to their missing child. 

The program will not expand the role 
of the FBI, which still will enter a case 
only if there is evidence of an abduction. 
After much resistance from the FBI in 
1982, Congress required it to enter po- 



lice reports of missing children on its 
National Crime Information Center 
computer. 

The center is M like a dream come 
true" said John Walsh of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., a special adviser to the facili- 
ty. The abduction and murder of Walsh's 
son, Adam, wns dramatised last year in 
a television movie. 

"No one shi 'd assume it couldn't 
happen to them, H said Walsh, who spoke 
before television cameras yesterday to 
dramatize the Justice Department's an- 
nouncement. However, Justice Depart- 
ment officials cut short the news 
conference and refused to let Walsh an- 
swer more questions. 

The announcement of the center 
snatched the spotlig^^from) Congress, 



which had been moving quickly to act 
again on the politically popular issue* 
House and Senate bills propose a $10* 
million program with a similar goal of a 
national information clearinghouse. 

There were doubts on Capitol Hill yes- 
terday that the new center would last 
beyond its initial grant It is funded 
through a budget line known as Title n, 
which the. Reagan administration has 
refused to include in its proposed 1985 
budget. 

"Unless they plan to solve the problem 
of missing children in one year, I don't ^ 
see how they can reconcile this," said 
Gordon Ralev . stafT director of the House 
subcommittee on human resources, 
which just finished hearings on the bill, 
,foe Jf Miaaing QWldren'e.Act of 198f 
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State publication 
has photos, facts 
on missing persona 



To improve efforts to find miss- 
> ing people, the N.C. Department of 
"Justice has begun to publish the 
"Missing Persons Bulletin." 

The bulletin, which contains 
photographs and information . 
about missing people, will be in ad- 
dition to material available 
through the automated Missing 
Persons-Unidentified Persons 
File. 

The file is operated in conjunc- 
tion with the National Crime Infor- 
mation Center. 

North Carolina has a daily aver- 
age of 185 missing adults and chil- 
dren. 

William C. Corley, director of 
the state's Police Information Net- 
work, one of three Justice Depart- 
ment agencies responsible for 
coordinating the bulletin's publica- 
tion and distribution, said Thurs- 
day the bulletin attempts to in- 
crease public awareness of miss- 
ing persons. 

"By highlighting some missing 
persons, we're attempting to in- 
crease our recovery rate," he 
said. "Lots of times we see people 
walking the streets, but we have 
no idea if they are missing." 

Eight months in the making, the 
first issue of the monthly bulletin 
was prompted by a growing na- 
tional interest in locating missing 
persons. 

"A year ago in October, federal 
guidelines began requiring the 
FBI to get involved in some miss- 
ing persons investigations," Cor- 
ley said. "This made us all con- 
scious of the need to get people 
back." fc 

Florida and Oklahoma are 
among the few states to compile 
bulletins on their missing persons. 
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#6120 - Editorial - Presented by J. D. Lewis 
MISSING CHILDREN 7 
Thursday, July 19, 1984 



It is estimated that one and a half million children are 
reported missing each year across the United States. Most of 
them are run-a-ways, young teenagers with a spirit of adventure, 
or distraught teenagers trying to escape the confines and disci- 
pline of the family structure or emotionally disturbed young 
people fleeing from the misery of a broken or unhappy home. 

Even more alarming is the fact that between 20 and 50 thousand 
of these young people are abducted (taken away by force) and not 
heard from for more than a year. 

These statistics, that come from national missing children's 
programs, are often read or heard with a detached interest by many 
of us. But for a country that takes pride in th« family unit as 
the basic structure of a democratic society, this Js a national dis- 
grace of such magnitude that it clearly indicates that we can no 
longer be detached in our concern and indifferent to the problem of 
locating missing children. * 

. Imagine the pain, suffering and anguish you would feel if your 
child was missing, what can we do about it? Aside from improving 
and maintaing a wholesome family environment, we need a nationwide 
network of law enforcement officials and organizations to give the 
problem the priority it demands. 

Winn Dixie stores in North Carolina, as a community service, 
has instituted an identification program for children. Parents can 
have their children photographed and fingerprinted. If a child is 
missing, this information could be distributed nationwide upon 
parental approval. 

That's the kind of corporative community Involvement we could 
use more of. 

- 0 - 
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MISSING AND RUNAWAY CHILDREN 



RUNNING AWAY from home is as American as, well, apple 
pie. The lure of the road has beckoned millions of children 
from Huckleberry Finn to the flower children of the 1960s. But 
most children leave home for reasons that have little to do with 
romance or adventure. Huck Finn, remember, was escaping 
a father who "got too handy with his hick'ry " And for most 
runaways, conditions on the road soon turn dreams of nir- 
vana into the reality of doing without the basic necessities of 
life. 

Although it is impossible to determine the eiact number, 
expert* believe that between one million and two million chil- 
dren and young adults run away from home each year. At least 
100,000 children a year leave home involuntarily — abducted by 
a parent involved in a custody dispute. In addition, an es- 
timated ' 0,000 to 50,000 children a year simply disappear. Some 
of these children return home, hut every year about 2,000 miss- 
ing children are found dead. Many are never heard from again. 
"Finding missing children," President Reagan said last October, 
"has become a national problem." 1 

Runaways are also a national problem. Parade magazine 
writer Doteon Rader called the nation's runaways "the most 
abused and neglected segment of our population/' 1 Many run- 
aways find themselves in an emotional bind, forced to choose 
between living under what they consider intolerable conditions 
at home and the hazards of life on the run. Young runaways are 
particularly vulnerable, not only to the physical risks of living 
on the streets, but also to pimps and criminals who take advan- 
tage of their inexperience and force them to work as prostitutes, 
in pornographic films or as drug runners. 

Experts believe that the nation's runaway probhra has gotten 
worse in recent years. More and more children are showing up 
at runaway shelters across the country, or are being reported 
missing by parents. The number of "throwaway children" — 
kids forced out of the house by their parents — also is rising. 
"Over a million kids a year run away. Of that figure, 50 percent 

* Spttkli* Oct. 12. 1962. ftt the Whlu Houtt . tfur ilgnin* the MiaiJnc Children Act titt 

p MM. 

•Trttifyinn M§y h. 1982. before the Houte Eduction Committee** Subcommittee on 
Human Ke«>urr*t. 
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of them would be considered throwaway kids — kidi that the 
parenU have told baaically to get lost," said Robbie Callaway, 
executive director of the National Youth Work Alliance in 
Washington, D.C.* 

K tas owa for In craaa td Family Ttmtom 

One reason for the Increasing number of runaways is the state 
of the economy* Economic problems such as long-term un- 
employment usually are not the only reasons a child runs away 
from home, but they can exacerbate family tensions. M What 
happens Is that certain normal adolescent issues, including 
curfew and Independence from the family . . . can get escalated 
by these additional pressures ... on the parents," said Neil 
Brown, a counselor who works with parents and teen-agers at 
Huckleberry House, a runaway shelter in Columbus, Ohio ($ee 
p. 124). Unemployment is particularly hard on all family mem- 
bers. According to Cynthia Myers, executive director of the 
National Runaway Switchboard in Chicago, •Teen-agers will 
sometimes leave home thinking that their family cannot sup- 
port them. 99 

Economic pressures also contribute to the volatile atmosphere 
in which child abuse can occur. 4 According to James S. Gordon, 
a National Institute of Mental Health psychiatrist and longtime 
consultant to runaway shelters across the country, "30 percent 
among the predominantly black youth who now run to the 
Washington, D.C H Runaway House and fully half of the teen- 
agers who come to the Youth Service Bureau in white, middle- 
class Huntington, LI. ... report that they left because they 
were physically abused by their parents or guardians." 9 Neil 
Brown said that about 80 percent of the runaways who come to 
Huckleberry House "have encountered significant physical or 
sexual violence in the last year." 

Even before the current recession, experts noticed an increase 
in cases of child abuse. The American Humane Association 
reported that there were 788,844 official reports of child 
maltreatment in 1980, involving an estimated 1.2 million chil- 
dren. This represented a 91 percent increase over 1976. Many 
othe? incidents were never reported. 

About 7 percent of reported child abuse victims, or approxi- 
mately 84,000 youngsters, were sexually abused. "There seems 
little doubt that the incidence of sexual abuse committed 

fc * Tht National Youth Work Altianc*, forma rly known m tht National Youth AhamaUvfa 
Proittt, t$ a non-profit group that provtda* technical tniiUrx* and training to thoaa 
working with tunaway* or In drug abuat. tmploymtnt and othtr youth tarvk* program*. 

* Sat "Viola** In tht Family? , tsfs Vol. I. pp. 306 324. ' 

• Writing in "Raathing TroubWd Youth; Runawayt tnd Community Mtntal Htalth." 
U.S. Dtpartmtnt of Haatth and Human Strvfcta. National Inttltutt of Mantal HaaJth. 
196!. p. ?. 
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against children it vastly higher than anyone would like to 
believe." stated a pamphlet published by the National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Child Abuse (NCPCA). According to 
Dr. Ann H. Cohn, NCPCA's executive director. 90 percent of 
teen-age prostitute! claim to have been sexually abused as 
children. 

The Grim Reality of life on the Streets 

Many runaways return home within 48 hours after they leave. 
But many of those who stay away from home for longer periods 
face harrowing lives on the streets. Large numbers become 
involved in prostitution or child pornography. "I can take you to 
Times Square . . . and I can show you children 10, nine. 11 years 
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of if e, boy* and girls, tailing their bodies/* Dotson Rider told 
the House Human Resources Subcommittee last year. "They 
run away, they are picked up at the Port Authority (bus termi- 
nal J and they are picked up in Times Square by pimps. They are 
addicted to heroin. They are beaten up and they are put on the 
street and . . . when a child like Warren, for eiample, one of the 
boys I interviewed, hat a rectal hemorrhage, he is killed/* 

Such horror stories are not confined to New York City's 
notorious Times Square. Hoards of teen-age prostitutes can be 
found elsewhere across the country: in downtown Boston's 
''combat tone," along the "meat rack" on Hollywood's Santa 
Monica Boulevard (where young boys are the specialty), on 14th 
Street in Washington, D.C., in downtown Seattle at tin t Ave- 
nue and Pike Street and on the streets of many other cities* 
Seattle Tim*$ reporter Carol M Ostrom, who recently com- 
pleted a four-part series on that city's runaways, described what 
street life is like: "There's no place to sleep, no security, and 
nothing to eat Unless you steal or hustle, that is. For a new- 
comer, there are always plenty of new-found friends willing to 
provide the how-to of hustling* ... For many of the girls, all the 
money they earn goes to their pimps — a middleman or woman 
moat girls on the street find necessary." * 

Runaways who come to big cities often encounter a reception 
committee. Sometimes it is a social worker offering shelter and 
counseling. More often it is someone with more sinister things in 
mind — a pimp, a child por^rapher or a drug dealer looking 
for recruits. Author Myron Brenton sketched the scene at New 
York City's Port Authority: "Here they come, like chickens 
down the conveyor belt ready to be plucked. And there to do the 
grading and the plucking — canny eyes casting for the meat 
part for the most attractive of the young girls, the gentlest of 
the young boys — are the rail-thin, smart-stepping, broad-brim- 
hatted pimps." • 

It appears that organized crime has become increasingly in* 
volved in the business of child prostitution. "Organized crime 
has stepped into this kid business," said Robbie Callaway of the 
National Youth Work Alliance. "You've got guys out at the bus 
stations and out at the parks picking up the kids and offering 
them places to stay and treating them to nice meals and things 
like that They have their people doing the outreach, grab- 
bing the kids as they show up." As Joyce Strom, executive 
director of Act Together, a non-profit group based in Wash- 



•Radar *rote an article in the Peb. 7, t9S2. i**ue rif Parade maeaiine tftfonieltnjt the 
hifdihp* factri by teenage proetitutea in Seattle tnd Stn Diego, The meguine received 
more tntn 70.000 Itttera in reaction to tht article, the larg et t reeponee in ita 40 - year hUtory. 

♦ Writing in the Seattle Timn, Dee. 5. I9S2. 

• Myron Brenton, Tht Runaways (1978), p. 66. 
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Runaways and mining children can find shelter, help, counsel- 
ing and other Mrvicea through three national toll free numbers. 
They are: 

Ctyld Find: 8CXM31-500o 

National Runaway Switchboard: 800-621-4000 or 

800-972-6001 in Illinois 
Runaway Hotline: 000*2314946 or 

800-392*3352 in Texas 

Two organizations that help runaways nationwide are: 



National Youth Work Alliance 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
phone: 202-7664764 

National Fund for Runaway Children 
2001 8 St N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
phone: 202-7834417 



ington, D.C, that funds runaway shelters, put it: "When you 
run away, (your fate] many times depends on who get* you 
first" 

Not all runaway children* of course, become involved in child 
proetitution or pornography. But many do. Although accurate 
figures are impossible to obtain, eiperta believe that the num- 
ber of teen-age prostitutes has increased during the last five 
years and that it ii likely that the number of children involved 
in child pornography alio has risen since the mid-1970s. Studies 
indicate that some teen-agers turn to proetitution voluntarily to 
escape intolerable conditions at home, most often beatings or 
seiual abuse. "Generally, teen-agers become prostitutes as a 
means of survival after they have run away to escape a poor 
home environment,'* concluded a report released by the Govern** 
ment Accounting Office (GAO) last year.* 

The problem of child pornography — so called "kiddie porn" 
— is particularly vexing. The thought of films and photographs 
showing pre*pubetcent childen and teen-agers engaged in sex 
acts with each other or with adults is repulsive even to those 
who profess to take pornography in stride." Some children 
appearing in pornographic films have been as young as three 
years old; some of the adults have been their parents, relatives 
or neighbors* The psychological effects on children who are 
forced to take part in pornography often are felt for many years. 

'Gownnwit ActounUn* Offlet. "8«iual BtploJuUon of Child™ — A ProbUm of 
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At the GAO report put it: "Literature show* that children 
involved in pornography can be psychologically acarred and 
suffer mental diatreta for life. They aee themselves as objects to 
be sold rather than people who are important Some of these 
children feel dirty and unwanted and become bitter toward 
adulte." 

Even worse fates than falling victim to organised crime, 
pimps or child pornographers await some runaways: death at 
the hands of deranged persons who prey on runaway children. 
Unfortunately, there have been several such incidents in recent 
years. Elmer Wayne Henley Jr., of Houston, for example, was 
found guilty in 1974 of killing 27 young men and boys — most of 
them runaways — after enticing them into a homosexual-tor- 
ture ring. John Wayne Gacy of Dee Plainea, HI, was convicted 
in 1980 for the murders of 33 bras and young men in the worst 
mass slaying in US. history. Court testimony revealed that 
Gacy, a building contractor, had lured his victims into his home 
by promising them jobs. He engaged in sex with them and then 
murdered them* 



JUST BEFORE eight o'clock in the morning on May 26, 1979, 
Julia Pat* said goodbye to her six-and-a-half -year-old son 
Etan. Mrs. Pats was letting Etan walk by himself the one • and- 
a-half blocks to his school bus from their home in the Soho 
section of New York City for the first time. Mrs. Pats watched 
the boy walk the first half block. She then went inside. That was 
the last time she saw her son. Three-and-a-half years have 
passed since that day, and efforts by the police, private inves- 
tigators and the family have uncovered no clue as to the boy's 
whereabouts. 

On July 27, 1981, at about 12:30 in the afternoon, ait-year-old 
Adam John Walsh and hia mothsr Rave were browsing in the 
toy department at Sears in the Hollywood (Fla.) Mall. Adam 
and his mother were three aisles apart when the boy vanished. 
When Adam did not respond to a page, the police were brought 
in. Thousands of volunteers helped search for the boy. Rewards 
were offered for his return. The local media launched a massive 
campaign to publicise Adam's disappearance. All the searching 
waa fruitlesa. Two weeks after he disappeared, Adam Walsh's 
severed head was found by a fisherman in a canal ditch in Vero 
Beach, Fla. 



Might of Mining Children 
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The stories of Eton Pate and Adam Walsh ara unfortunate 
examples of what happens to thousands of childrn who dis- 
appear each year. Although precise figures are difficult to pin 
down, experts believe between 20,000 and 60,000 children a year 
simply vanish — some are abducted by strangers, some are 
runaways. Experts also believe that at least 100,000 children a 
year are "snatched" by parents involved in custody battles, The 
number of missing children is far below the number of run- 
aways* Nevertheless, the abduction of a child Is one of life's 
most terrifying events — for both the child and the parents. 
'There is nothing more heart wrenching for parents than to 
have their children missing, not knowing the whereabouts of 
their youngster and not knowing whether they are alive or 
dead, H said Rep. James F. Sensenbrenner Jr., R-Wis." 

Problems With Law Enforcement Agencies 

Many parents of missing children have difficulties obtaining 
help from law enforcement authorities. "Local police agencies 
already overburdened with criminal cases are apparently reluc- 
tant to plunge into the investigatation of a chUd reported as 
missing," the House Judiciary Committee concluded in a recent 
report "In most cases parenta get little, if any, support or 
assistance. President Reagan recently recognised this 
probler , saying that, "because of overlapping jurisdictions and 
the lack r»f centralised information, parents of missing children 
have faced frustration and anger in their attempts to locate 
their children." » 

The inability — or in some cases the unwillingness — of local 
police departments to undertake large-scale searches for miss- 
ing children has caused some parents to spend large sums of 
money hiring private investigators. Othsrs have given up their 
jobs in order to search for their children on a full-time basis. 
The long search for Etan Pats, for example, drained his family 
financially. "When Etan disappeared, employment ceased for 
both my husband and me," Mrs. Pats said. "For seven years, I 
had run a day-care center in my home. Due to extended involve- 
ment in police matters, I have been unable to reopen that 
school. My attempts to obtain a job at other schools — even at 
those where I was known and respected — were fruitless. ... My 
husband, a free-lance photographer, was physically and emo- 
tionally unable to work for months. By that time, many of his 
clients had, understandably, switched their accounts to other 
photographers." 14 



11 ftpeaalng on th* floor of the Houm of Representative*. St pt 20, 1081 

11 Houm Judiciary Committ** R*port No. 97*020 on lb* Mieeing Children Act, Sept 16, 

1982. 

11 Remark* mad* at th* alining of th* Mtaalnj Children Act* Oct 1?, 19*2 (m p. 11th 
"Ttttifyfnf Oct. ft, 1981, before th* 8enaU Ubor and Human Reeourtee Committee 4 * 
Subcommittee on Instigation* and General Ov*r*lght 
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Yet tnothtr probltm facing parents trying to find their mist- 
ing children hat been the tack of a national directory of mitting 
pertont. "A country that can launch o apace shuttle that can 
return to the Earth and take off again, a country that can 
allocate millions of dollars to save a small fish, the snail darter 
in the Tennessee Valley River, . . . does not have a centralized 
reporting system or a nationwide search system for mitting 
children/ 1 Mr. and Mrs, Walsh told a Senate subcommittee in 
1981." Rep. Paul 3imon, D-UI., in a Sept 20, 1982, Houte 
tpeech said: ". • • if your car disappears, that automatically goes 
on that [FBI] computer, if your child disappears, it does not" 

Passage of the Misting Children Act In 1M2 

The Missing Children Act, which Congress passed last 
September and President Reagan signed into law Oct 12, 1982, 
attempts to remedy that situation. The act for the first time sets 
up what amounts to a nationwide clearinghouse on missing 
children by ordering local law enforcement officials to enter into 
the FBI's National Crime Information Computer (NCIC) the 
names of children under 1? years old who have been mitting for 
48 hours and who have no history of running away from home. 
The NCIC information is available to police departments across 
the nation. The law also gives parents, legal guardians or next of 
kin the right to enter the child's name into the NCIC computer 
if their local law enforcement agency does not do to. In the past, 
the FBI required evidence that a Mid had met with foul play or 
that the child was abducted and was in imminent danger before 
his or her name could be entered on the NCIC computer* 

The act also mandated that information cn unidentified bod- 
ies be placed on an FBI computer available to coroners and law 
enforcement officials nationwide. Rep. Simon, the original spon- 
sor of the legislation in the House, explained tho importance of 
this section ' the law. "Many of the children who are missing 
are found uoaa in areas of the country far remote from their 
families," he said during House debate on the bill. "There it no 
way for these children to be identified and their parents notified 
because there is no centralised system for maintaining informa- 
tion on unidentifed bodies in this country. For many parents, 
knowing even that their child is dead would be preferable to the 
anguish and uncertainty of not knowing what happened." 

The law's passage was hailed by backers as a step forward in 
helping ease some of the problems associated with finding miss- 
ing children. "It is reassuring to know that the law of the land 
. now makes clear our commitment to return our missing children 
to their homes," said Sen. Paula Hawkins, R-Fla*, who spon- 

"Tntifylnf, Oct 6. ISS1. b#fof# th« fenata Lubof and Human Rnoufm Commlttaa'i 
Subcttttmittf* on lnvaati|ationa and Gantral Oviftight 
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Parental Kidnapping Prevention Act 

After four years of legislative maneuvering, Congrats on Dec. 
13, 1980, enacted the Parental Kidnapping Prevention Act aa an 
amendment to an unrelated bill involving Medicare benefit*. The 
1980 law required aUtea to honor the child custody decree* of 
courts in other states.. It also authorized the federal Parent 
Ixicator Service of the Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vicea — aet up under a 1974 law that required states to track 
down absentee fathers of children on public assistance — to help 
find abducting parents and missing children. Finally, the 1980 
law directed the Justice Department to use the Fugitive Felon 
Act — a statute that allows the FBI to help state officials locate 
fugitives — in parental kidnapping cases. 

For the past two years, supporters of the Parental Kidnapping 
Prevention Act have argued that the Justice Department was not 
enforcing the law as Congress intended. Critics were particularly 
unhappy with a department requirement that the Fugiti'* Felon 
Act not be used unless there were "independent credible infor- 
mation" that an abducted child waa in physical danger or was 
being seriously neglected or abused. The Justice Department 
recently announced that it waa dropping this requirement for a 
one-year "trial period" (ft* p. 120), a decision Sen. Paula Haw* 
kins, R-Fla., said would "provide a dramatic breakthrough in the 
FBI's ability to find and return missing children to their homes." 
V ^ 

acred the bill in the Senate. "The Miaaing Children Act provides 
a vital step forward in addressing this national tragedy. This law 
will finally provide our law enforcement officers with the tools 
they need to help locate and identify miaaing children. We can 
restore some hope and some peace of mind to thote distraught 
and confused parents who are searching for their children. Sen. 
Orrin G. Hatch, R-Utah, agreed. "This legislation ia not a total 
eve-all for these senseless crimes/* he aaid in an Oct. 1 floor 
speech. "But it ia an additional tool to help solve and possibly 
halt these senseless crimes. 

There is some concern that parents of missing children will 
misinterpret the new law, thinking that it orders the FBI to 
investigate each missing-child case. In fact, the law a imply 
closes a loophole in the way the FBI keeps track of missing 
children and unidentified bodies. "It seems incredible that It 
should have taken so much effort just to gain access to a 
computer, but thafe all the act does," said Kristin Brown, 
information director of Child Find, a private, non-profit group 
that helps missing children contact their parents. Most people 
. . . who've written to us wanting to know about the act assume 
that the computer is a very small part of some kind of investiga- 
tive package. ... I think that most people assume . . . that every 
time you report a child missing an FBI agent will be assigned to 
the case." 
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But this is not the case. FBI policy on missing-child investiga- 
tions remains the same. The agency will not join the search 
unless there is an indication that a federal law has been broken. 
A ransom or extortion note or other proof of kidnapping i» 
sufficient to get the FBI involved, providing the kidnapped 
person is held for at least 24 hours. If that happens, the FBI 
presumes the person has been taken acrosa state lines and will 
begin its own investigation. 

In cases where a child has been kidnapped by a parent, 
however* there has been a change in FBI procedure. Responding 
to congressional calls for more vigorous enforcement of the 
Parental Kidnapping Act of 1960 free box, p. 119), Assistant 
Attorney General Robert A. McConnell aafi in a letter to Sen. 
Hawkins dated Dec. 27, 1982, that the FBI was dropping two 
requirements for getting involved in parental kidnapping cases 
for a one-year 44 trial period/' First, the FBI suspended the 
requirement that there be ' independent, credible" evidence 
that a snatched child's life was in danger. The agency will now 
investigate such cases, McConnell said, "on the same basis as 
other fugitive felon cases." Also eliminated was the requirement 
that the Criminal Division of the Justice Department in Wash* 
ington authorise FBI involvement Now local federal prosecu- 
tors have the power to make that determination. 

The new procedures, McConnell said, will "increase the num- 
ber of cases in which fugitive felon warrants will be obtained by 
United States attorneys % .id fugitive investigations initiated" 
by the FBI. The changes have been widely praised. "By elimi- 
nating the two provisions, the FBI is clearly getting itself in- 
volved in an enormous amount of parental abduction cases," 
said Kristin Brown of Child Find, "and we're delighted." Sen. 
Hawkins said the FBI action was "evidence of a new and far- 
sighted attitude toward the tragic dimensions of the missing- 
children problem in America. It will provide a dramatic break- 
through in the FBI's ability to find and return missing children 
to their homes." 

Despite such praise, many people are still critical of the FBI's 
record in investigating missing-child cases. "White I realize that 
the resources of the FBI are strained because of demands on the 
bureau, children must be a priority," Rep. Simon said in recent 
testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice. 
"I do not expect that the FBI should get involved every time a 
child disappears. That would clearly be unreasonable. But when 
a small child is taken from a family and it is obvious the child 
... has been taken by an adult without the parents' consent, 
then t he FBI should become involved." " Oliver Revell, oasis* 
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tant director of the FBI's criminal division, admitted during the 
same hearings that "to some the bureau may appear to be 
uncaring or insensitive" in missing-child cases. Bevell said the 
main reason the FBI uoes not get involved in more cases is a 
lack of field agents. 

Private Efforts to Find Missing Children 

A number of independent, private groups have been formed 
in recent years to help And missing children. John and Reve 
Walsh, for ezample, set up the Adam Walsh Outreach Center 
for Missing Children two years ago in Hollywood, Fla., with 
donations they received following the highly publicized search 
for their son. The center, which has a paid staff and also 
receives some funds from the federal government, maintains a 
computer file of missing children from Broward County, Fla., 
and works to publicize the y roblems of finding missing children. 
The Dee Scofield Awareness Program (DEE) was set up In 
Tampa, Fla,, in 1976 by relatives of a 12-year-old girl who 
disappeared that year in Ocala, Fls., and has not been heard 
from since. The group sends out literature on what parents can 
do to help avoid child snatching, helps other groups run child- 
safety conferences and lobbies to stiffen laws for child molesters 
and child murderers. 

Local efforts to fight the missing children problem include 
fingerprinting programs started by police and school officials in 
California, Florida, New Jersey, Virginia, Utah, Wyoming and 
other states. In Union County, N J., for ezample, 16 private and 
parochial schools recently began participating in a finger- 
printing program set up by the county sheriffs office. The 
endeavor began Jan. 25 when 408 pupils at St Elizabeth's 
grammar school in Lin had their fingerprints taken by police 
officers. The program, wnich requires parental approval and 
gives parents the option of storing the fingerprints at home or 
in the school, was conceived by Union County Undershenff 
John J. Troiano and Sgt. Charles Harris. "You hope that miss- 
ing children will be found alive, but if nothing else, at least 
the parents will know what happened to their child, said 
Harris." 

Child Find, based in New Palz, N.Y., was created in 1980 by 
Gloria Yerkovich, whose divorced husband abducted her daugh- 
ter Joanna in 1974. The girl remains missing to this day. Child 
Find was originally set up to help parents find children like 
Joanna who had been snatched by non-custodial parents. 'But 
it was not long before we were also appealed to by parents of 
simply mi«stng children to expand the service," said the group s 
information director, Kristin Brown. 

••Quoud In in AMoclitid PriM .lory publtolwd In tht Bnltlnwt Sun. Jan. 26. 1S8S. 
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The organization encourages parents of missing children, the 
children themselves and anyone else with information on miss- 
ing children to cull a toll-free number: 8O0-431-5C05. Informa- 
tion given by parent* is entered into a computer and dissemi- 
nated through a directory of missing children that Child Find 
sends to school administrators to help find abducted children 
who may be enrolled in schools under false names. The direc- 
tory, which contains photographs and physical descriptions of 
the missing children, is updated twice a year. Child Find also 
uses radio and television public service announcements and 
other forms of advertising to publicize its toil-free number so 
that children themselves can get in touch with the organization. 
When a child calls, Child Find staffers use the computerized 
information to help reunite the child with the searching parent. 
Since it was formed in 1980, Child Find has located 270 children 
and seen them safely returned to their family 



LIFE ON THE ROAD is difficult for most runaways. They 
are easy victims of criminals; they are exploited hy pimps 
and drug pushers. But all across ihe country there are people 
and organizations working to help runaways, providing shelter, 
counseling, job training and other services. There are now some 
350 runaway shelters nationwide. The first runaway shelter 
opened its doors in 1968 in San Francisco to help the large 
number of young persons who came to sample the city's conn* 
tercultural waters. The problem was that many of the kids 
who came to San Francisco wearing flowers in their hair soon 
found themselves penniless, hungry and in need of medical 
help. 

There is only one federal government program designed to 
holp runaways. The National Program for Runaway and Home- 
less Youth, which began in 1974, is run by the Department of 
Health and Human Services' Youth Development Bureau 
(YDB)." Among other things, the bureau provides grants to 
public and private non-profit runaway shelters and other groups 
that work with runaways such as the National Runaway Switch- 
board (see p. 126). In fiscal year 1981, the last year for which 
complete statistics are available, the bureau helped fund 166 
runaway centers serosa the country. Those centers served 
133,00 0 drop-in clients and sheltered 45,000 children. 

"Tht Youth Dmtopment Bureau it part of the Dtptrtratnt of Health and Human 
Strvicts' Administration fur Chilton, Youth and families 
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Th# f«h and the Runaways 

The federal government's involvement in the runaway youth 
problem data back to 1971, when the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW) funded the development of a 
handbook describing how one local runaway shelter had been 
created. The following year HEWs Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration sponsored the first na- 
tional conference for workers at runaway youth centers. In 1973, 
HEWs Office of Youth Development was set up to determine the 
government's role in helping runaways, A number of programs, 
including the distribution of grants to runaway shelters and the 
setting up of a toll-tree national hotline for runaway youth, ware 
established on a trial basis that year. 

In 1974, Congress passed the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act, which included a provision — known as the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act - that authorised HEW to 
make grants available and to provide technical assistance to local 
runaway shelters. By June 1975, 66 grants totaling just over 14 
million were awarded under the act Today the act is adminis- 
tered by the Youth Development Bureau located within the 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families in HEWs suc- 
cessor agency, the Department of Health and Human Services. 



The actual number of runaways served by shelters receiving 
federal funds is small — less than 10 percent of all runaways. 
But most experts believe it is essential that the federal govern- 
ment remain involved. "The government should definitely get 
into it more," said Robbie Callaway. "Organized crime rings 
don't keep young prostitutes in their immediate communities. 
They pick the kid up in Baltimore, let's say, and the kid ends up 
in New York City. They transfer the kid somewhere else so that 
there's less likelihood they'll run into someone they know. 
Those are the kids that are causing real problems. Those are the 
kids that the federal government has to address " 

The Reagan administration asked Congress last year to cut 
the runaway program's funding to. $6.6 million in fiscal 1983 
from $10.2 million in fiscal 1982. Clarence E. Hodges, commis- 
sioner of the Department of Health and Human Services 9 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families, said funding 
from other government agencies, private contributions and help 
from volunteers would more than make up for the reduced 
funds. But officials of social service agencies and some members 
of Congress argued that the national runaway program could 
not survive without a substantial increase in government fund- 
ing. "The national runaway program has been severely crippled 
by insufficient funding" and is "needed now more than ever 
before," said June Bucy, who heads the National Network of 
Runaway Youth Services in Galveston, Texas. "Rising youth 
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unemployment, increasing concern over missing, victimized and 
exploited youth in our cities and towns demand the best, moat 
effective response we can offer. By all measures, the nationwide 
services provided through this federal program are effective. 
They mutt be expanded to meet the growing need." 

Congress did not get around to funding the national runaway 
program until late in the "lame-duck" session last year. In 
disagreeing with the administration's contention that private 
funds and volunteer efforts would make up for decreased fed- 
eral funds, Congress approved an appropriation of $21.5 million. 
••The private sector cannot and will not pick this program up," 
said Rep. Pat Williams, D-Mont "This is a bedpan program, 
the main one that no one wants to get involved in, and that is 
why the feds got into it in the first place." " Most of the $21.5 
million will be used to help establish 35-to-40 new runaway 
programs. The remaining funds will help expand existing pro* 
grams and defray the costs of training counselors. 

Successful Runaway Program In Columbus 

Not long after that first runaway shelter opened its doors in 
San Francisco, dozens of others were started across the country. 
Huckleberry House in Columbus, Ohio, for example, was estab- 
lished in 1970. The shelter, which currently is housed in a large 
building near the Ohio State University campus, sees 500-600 
young persons a year, most from the Columbus area. 

Huckleberry House receives funds from a variety of sources. 
There is a grant from the federal government under the 1974 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (see box t p. 123) , a donation 
from the United Way charity, federal revenue-sharing funds 
distributed by the Columbus City Council, private donations 
and funds from local, state and county mental-health agencies. 
Huckleberry House has a staff of 27, including 13 full-time 
professionals who work as counselors. 

Most runaways find out about Huckleberry House through 
"word-of-mouth" advertising. "Runaway shelters are hard ones 
to advertise," said Administrative Assistant Maddy Knill. "Ad- 
vertising sometimes sounds like advocating. So we do a lot of 
presentations to high school classes, . . . describing the services 
that we provide. That then gets sort of passed around word of 
mouth." The shelter also runs public service announcements on 
television. 

The program at Huckleberry House has one basic goal: family 
reconciliation. Counselors work to try to establish contact be- 

" Hodjtw and Bucy testified May &♦ 1982, before the Houat Kducation *nd Labor 
Committee'* Subcommittee on Human Resource*. 
••Quoted in Neu$uttk t Oct. to, 19*2. p. 98. 
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tween a child and hit or her parents within 24 hours after a 
runaway cornea to the shelter. "Sometimes well have the parent 
calling up looking for their son or daughter. More often, a young 
person and the staff member here get on the phone to that 
home and begin to focus on the issues of why the child is here," 
said staff counselor Neil Brown. "We tell the parents who we 
are, what we can do, and then ask if they're willing to be 
involved with us*" 

Most runaways stay at Huckleberry House from three»to<five 
days. "Usually within (that time] the crisis has been stabilized 
to the point that families can agree to live together or make an 
agreement about where people can live* 99 Brown said. "At that 
point a counselor will work with them in an after-care program 
called Parents and Teens, which keepa in touch with people 
after they leave here and makes efforts to engage them in some 
ongoing counseling to resolve the issues that were identified 
during the crisis." 

Programs in New York, Boston and Seattle 

New York City's Covenant House is a shelter for runaway and 
homeless children begun in 1970 by Father Bruce Ratter. The 
shelters Under 21 Center currently provides beds for about 200 
young persons a day. It is onen 24 hours a day and has a policy 
of not turning anyone away. The center provides many services 
including medical care, counseling, tutoring and job placement. 
Although young homeless persona are permitted to stay ct the 
center for as long as two weeks, the average stay is about seven 
days. Covenant House also runs a program for young mothers 
with children, providing temporary housing for up to 30 young 
women and children. Covenant House workers make special 
efforts to contact runaways before they come under the influ- 
ence of pimps and drug pushers. "If a kid has lived in th? street 
for a month or so, it becomes very hard to reach him," said 
Father Ritter. "If it's been six months, we've almost lost him, 
and if it's a year, he's gone. The poison works very, very 
quickly."" 

Another shelter that makes a special effort to reach runaways 
on the street is The Bridge in Boston, which went into operation 
in 1970, and now works with about 3,000 young persons a year. 
The community-based, non-profit group provides counseling, 
medical and dental care, life-skills training, food and shelter. 
The Bridge takes its services to the streets in a mobile van 
staffed with volunteer doctors, medical and dental students, 
drug counselors and other social service workers. The van parks 
in sections of the city frequented by runaways. "The kids just 



" Quoted in Nttrtuttk. Oct. 18, 1082. p. 97. 
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know it and trust it," said Joyce Strom, executive director of 
Act Together, a private agency that funneled more than 
$200,000 in government and private funds to The Bridge last 
year (see p. 114). The van offers hot coffee and sandwiches, as 
well as counseling and medical services. "Kids actually come 
there and start to trust the people and decide that better than 
being on the street* is to go into an emergency shelter. . . »" 
Strom said. 

Act Together also provides funds to Seattle's only 24-hour 
walk-in shelter for runaways. It offers temporary* short-term 
shelter for children in its six-bed home, as well as individual and 
family counseling. Known as The Shelter, the facility is using a 
15-month demonstration grant of $130,000 from Act Together 
to set up two "professional foster homes" in Seattle. These 
homes will becom* long-term rawness for six runaways in 
need of professional counseling. A * least one of the foster par- 
ent* in each home will have a background in social work or 
psychology. The Shelter also is planning a move into a new 
facility that would provide medical care, drug and alcohol coun- 
seling and job training for runaways. 

Central Runaway Switchboard and Hotline 

There are many other organizations that run programs for 
runaways. For example, Greyhound Lines, Inc., the intercity 
bus company, has billboards in 27 bus stations around the 
country listing the phone numbers of agencies that work with 
runaways in need of help. The Travelers Aid Society of Los 
Angeles helps runaway youths in the downtown Los Angeles 
Greyhound Bus Terminal arrange for transportation home, or 
find counseling, shelter, food, and clothing. The New York Port 
Authority Youth Services Unit, made up of three police officers 
and three social workers, tries to reach runaway children in the 
mammoth bus terminal before pimps and others reach them or 
before the runaways get out onto New York City's street*. 

Two organizations — the National Runaway Switchboard in 
Chicago and the Runaway Hotline in Houston — run 24-hour-a- 
day, toll-free telephone lines to help runaways across the nation 
(see box, p. 115). The Runaway Hotline is funded by .he state of 
Texas through the Governor's Office of Volunteer Services. The 
hotline, which began operating in 1973, receives from 200-250 
calls a day from runaways, parent! and from children thinking 
about leaving home. The hotline is run by two paid staffers, 
director Marilyn Collins and a secretary; the phones are an* 
swered by volunteers who work in pairs on four-hour shifts 
around the clock. The hotline offers two basic services. One is a 
relay message system to put runaways in touch with their par- 
ents. The other in designed to get runaways off the streets and 
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to provide them with shelter, counseling, medical care, food or 
anything else they need. 

The National Runaway Switchboard has been in operation in 
Chicago since August 1974. It evolved out of a local telephone 
crisis center called MetroHelp started in 1971 to offer 24-hour 
telephone services to teen-agers. The program went national 
when it began receiving federal funds through the 1974 Run- 
away and Homeless Youth Act Cynthia Myers, the switch- 
board's etecutive director, told Editorial Research Reports that 
the program last year received about 200,000 calls from young 
people and their families. 

The switchboard uses television public service announce- 
ments, articles in national maga2ines and newspapers and post- 
ers in bus terminals, libraries and other areas to publicize its 
toll-free number. The service also has received help from direc- 
tory assistance operators throughout the country who give out 
the toll-free number. "What often will happen is that a teen- 
ager will pick up a phone and just dial information and say, 
'Where can I go?' or 'What can I do? 9 And they will get our 
telephone number that way/* Myers said. 

Myers said that most runaways who call the switchboard do 
so because they cannot decide what to do. "They're terrified to 
return home because they took this rash action," she Mid. "But 
by the same token, they're terrified on the street. They may 
have just run up against somebody who scared them and they 
really just don't know what to do." 

The 200 volunteers who answer the switchboard's phones 
have one main job: to get the runaway caller off the street and 
into shelter. This is accomplished by finding out where the 
caller is and contacting the nearest runaway shelter to make 
arrangements to get the child into shelter. The volunteers do 
not attempt to counsel callers over the phone, but they do offer 
callers the option of either talking to their parents directly 
through the switchboard, or sending a message to the parents. 

Tens of thousands of youngsters are assisted each year by 
switchboards, hotlines and shelters, but they remain a small 
percentage of the nation's runaway population. "The problem in 
getting through to runaways is that, on the surface at least, most 
have what look like perfectly good reasons for leaving," said Dr. 
Martin Stein, medical director of Dominion Psychiatric Treat- 
ment Center in Palls Church, Va. 1 As long as so many troubled 
youths are willing to risk life on the run rather than put up with 
what they believe are intolerable conditions at home, the na- 
tion's runaway problem will continue. 

"Quottd in U S. Sta t & World Rtpart, J«n. 17. 1983. p. 04. 
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MIMING AND RUNAWAY CHILDREN 
by Kara Utpaon 
Iditorial Raattroh Rtporti 

■ASHIHOTOk, Jtb....-* Running from heaa la aa iuaar loan aa, wall, appla 
pit. Tht lura of tba road bat btokontd mill loos of ohlldrtn froca HuokltMrry Finn 
to tht flo.tr ohlldxin of tha 1060a. But aoat ohlldrtn laavt boaw for raaaona that 
hava llttla to do with roaanot or advtnturt. Huok flan, r— wbof< waa taoaplng a 
fatbar who "got too bandy with bla blok'ry.* And for aoat runaway i, eondltlona on 
tba road aoon turn draaaa of nirvana into tba raality of doing without tba baalo 
naoaaaltlaa of lift. 

Although It la lapoaalbla to dtttralnt tba tiaot nunbar, taptrti btlltvi that 
bataaan ona alii Ion and two Billion ohlldrtn and young adulta run Oway froa host 
aaoh ytar. At laaat 100,000 ohlldrtn a yaar laava bona Involuntarily — abduottd by 
a parant lnvolvad In a ouatody dlaputa. In addition, an aatlaatad 20,000 to 60,000 
ohlldrtn a yaar alaply dlaappaar, Soat rtturn host, but tvtry ytar about 2,000 
alaalng ohlldrtn ara found daftd. Many ara navar haard froa again. 

Tha plight of bluing ohlldrtn and thalr par in -a attraota tha ayapathy of 
naarly avaryona. Tha aant thing oannot bt aald for tba oat Ion 'a runaraya, who ona 
wrltar oallad "tha aoat abuaad and naglaetad aagaant of our population. • Many run- 
avaya find thtasalvaa in an taotlonal bind, foroad to ohooaa bttwttn living undar 
what thty oonaldar lntoltrabla oondltlona at host and tha haaarda of Ufa on tha 
run. Young runawaya ara particularly vulntrabla, not only to tht phyaloal rlaka of 
living on tht atraata, but alto to plapa and orlalnala who foroa than to work aa 
proatltutta, in pornographlo fllaa or aa drug runnara. 

fixptrta btlltvt that tha nation 'a runaway problta haa gottan voraa In rtotnt 
ytara. Nort and sort ohlldrtn art ahowlng up at runaway ahaltara aoroaa tha coun- 
try or art balng rtporttd alaalng by paranta. Aooording to Robbla Callaway , taeou- 
tlvt dlrtotor of tht Rational Youth Work Alllanoa In Waahlngton, D.C., aa aany aa 
half of tha natlon'a runawaya ura •throwawty ohlldrtn' — klda forotd out of tht 
houaa by thalr paranta. 

Tha nuabar of alaalng ohlldrtn la far btlow tht nuabtr of runawaya. Rtvtrtht- 
laaa, tht abduotlon of a ohllrf la ona of llfa'a aoat ttrrlfylng tvtnta -~ for both 
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tht ohild and tht partntt. "Thtrt It nothing port heart tranohing for ptrtntt than 
to hava thtlr ohlldrtn sitting. . . not knowing whtther thty art alive or dead,"' 
said Rsp. ?• Jasto Seneenbrenner Jr., R-wit. 

Many partntt of sitting ohlldrtn hawt dlffloultlto obtaining help fros law 
tnforotmtnt tuthorltlto, who ofttn do not havt tht tlat or rttourott to lnvootl- 
gats sleslng~ohlld ottta. Tht inability — or in tost otttt tht unwllllngttt — of 
looal polloo to undertake largo-soalo ttarohtt for sitting ohlldrtn hat oauttd 
tost partntt to tptnd largt sum of sonty hiring private Invtttlgatort. Othtrt 
hawt glvtn up thtlr jobt in ordtr to ttaroh for thtlr sitting ohlldrtn full tlst. 

Latt ytar Congrttt paoood, and Prttldtnt Reagan algntd into Uf, a staturt to 
provide tost FBI htlp to partntt of sitting ohlldrtn, Tht Hitting Ohlldrtn Aet for 
tht flrut tlst tttt up what asountt to a national oltaringhouat on sitting ohlldrtn 
by ordtring local law tnforotstnt off ioialt to tnttr into tht FBJ'e national Crist 
Information Cosputtr tht nasta of ohlldrtn undtr 17 who hawt bttn sitting for 49 
hourt and who hawt no hietory of running away* Tht information It aval labia to 
pollot dtpartstntt nationwide Tht law alto sandattd that information on unldtntl- 
fltd bodltt bt plaetd In anothtr FBI eosputtr available to ooronsrs and law tn- 
forotstnt authorltltt aorott tht oountry. 

While baoksrs of tht ntw law wtrt happy with ltt pattagt, thty ttrttatd that 
tht sei ;urt wtt not a our e -a 11 for tht problts of sitting ohlldrtn tlnot It strtly 
olottd a loopholt in the wty tht FBI ktpt traok of sitting ohlldrtn and unidenti- 
fied bodltt. Tht FBI atlll will not Join tht ttaroh for t slating ohild unites 
thtrt It an indication that t fodernl ltw has bttn broken. However, In oattt whtrt 
a ohild haa bttn kidnapped by a parent, thtrt hat bttn a ohangt In FBI prootdurt. 

Reeponding to oongrtttlonal oalla for sort vlgorout lnwolvtatnt In parental 
kidnapping oaees, tht FBI suspended the requlrasent that there be "Independent, 
oredlblt" tvldtnot that a ana to hod ohild 't lift wat in dtngtr, Aleo ellslnated wee 
tht rtouirsmsnt that the Crlolnal Dlvlelon of the Juetice Dtpartstnt euthorlse FBI 
involvement. Now looel federal proaeoutors uan sake that determination* 

"By ellslnatlng the two provisions the FBI is oltarly getting lteelf Involved 
in an enormous amount of parentel abduotlon esses, and we're delighted ," eald 
Kristin Brown, Information direotor of Child Find, a private, non-profit group 
baaed In Hew Pals, K.Y., that helpe misting ohildren oontaot thslr parsnts. 

Child Find la one of a number of private groups that have been formed in re- 
oent yeare to help find mleelng children. The organisation enoouragoe parents of 
slesing children, the ohildren thesaolvea and anyone elee with Information on 
missing ohildren to oall its toll-free number. "The problem," eald Kristin Brown* 
"le that perhaps 1 ptroent of thoee oalla actually leads to ths looatlon of a 



ohild." 



(Brisf of Report Issued Feb. 11, 1985* E.R.R. 1983 Vol. I, No. 6) 
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Early Sexual Bxploitatibn 
as an Influence in Prostitution 



TlJrOST OF THE research on the 
1VX sexual exploitation of juveniles 
hat focused Its attention on the of- 
fenders and their families. 1 In the few 
studies that have focused on the vie* 
tlms, the samples have not consisted 
of subjects chosen from a general 
population of victims but have In- 
cluded only those victims who have 
sought help from agencies that pro* 
vide therapeutic servlcea.* Thus, the 
samples do not represent victims 
whose experience msy not hsve hsd a 
negattve impact on them or victims 
whose experience may have had such 
s negative Impact that they do not 
even discuss the problem or seek 
help. 

There are numerous references In 
the Itterature to early sexual exploits* 
tlon In the background of prostl' 
lutes. 9 The problem with most of the 
research on prostitution Is that It 
tends to be limited either to women 
arrested and Jailed or to those who 
had sought therapeutic help. The 
study reported In this article repre- 
sents the first major systematic at' 
tempt to determine whether street 
prostitutes were sexually exploited 
during their childhood. Its target 
population was unique In that It con- 
sisted of street prostitutes who were 
not recruited through sny agency and 
who were usually hostile to the 
academic world and unavailable to 
social scientists for research. 

METHOD 

The Interviewers In the study were 
members of the Delancey Street 
Foundation, a self-help residential 
faelllty known for Its work with pros- 
titutes, criminals, and drug addicts. 
All the interviewers hsd been Juvenile 
or adult prostitutes. Given the sen* 
sltlvlty of the subject matter as well as 
the lack of trust among the target 
population for professionals and of!)* 
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Were street prostttutes sexu- 
ally exploited during their 
chttdhood? The study re- 
ported represents the first 
major systematic attempt to 
address this question* it re* 
ports on the negative and 
long-term effects of the ex- 
ploitation and draws impli- 
cations for the treatment of 
vtcttms* 



rials of the "square* world, the credi- 
bility of the Interviewers was of crit- 
ical importance. Because the Inter- 
viewers reflected the makeup of the 
sample, their credibility was estab- 
lished. They could understand the 
subjects' Jargon and lifestyle and es- 
tsbfished the immediate rapport nee* 
essary to create the kind of atmos- 
phere conducive to the subjects* 
aharlng of painful emotions and expe- 
riences. All Interviewers participated 
tn three weeks of Intensive training, 
which covered Interviewing tech- 
niques and the basics of research 
methodology. Emphasis was put on 
uniformity of presentation, common 
usage and definition of terms, unl* 
formlty of scoring, and sensitivity to 
the needs of the subjects. 

A special instrument, the Sexual 
Assault Experiences Quettlonnstre, 
was developed for t he purposes of the 
study, tn Its fins! form It had the fol- 
lowing parts: i\) background Infor- 
mstton. (3) history of sexusl assault 
during adulthood. (3) history of sex- 
ual exploitation during childhood. 



and (4) plans for the future. The sec- 
ond part of the questionnaire was 
administered to all subjects on the as- 
sumption that entry Into prostitution 
effectively forced them to function as 
adults rather than children. The third 
part of the queatlonnalre was ad- 
ministered only to those subjects who 
Indicated that they had been sexually 
abused as children. For each case of 
sexusl explollstlon, a series of ques- 
tions Inquired sbout the following: (1) 
age st time of first assault, frequency 
of asssult, witnesses to the abuse, re- 
port Ingof the sbuse. and action taken 
as a result of reporting. (2) the re* 
1st ion ship of the ssssllsnt to the vic- 
tim, hlsspproxlmste sge, and his use 
of alcohol and drugs. (3) type of force 
used and sexual sett Involved, end (4) 
the physics! snd emotions! states of 
the victims snd thetr attitudes toward 
men. themselves, and sex after the 
exploitation and the effect of the 
abuse on the victims' decision to 
enter prostitution. The whole series of 
questions was repeated separately for 
each male who had sexually molested 
the subject In her youth. 

Sample 

Two hundred current an 2 former fe- 
male prostitutes in the San Francisco 
Bay Area served as subjects in the 
study. Public service announcements 
and distribution of leaflets and cards 
were the major methods of recruit* 
ment. Many came through Informs! 
word of mouth. All subjects volun- 
teered to take part in the study. 

The questionnaire was Individually 
administered to the 200 street pros tit 
t tes. Responses to questions posed 
by the interviewers were coded dl< 
rectly into categories on the Ques- 
tion n aire during the course of the 
Interview} responses were also tape 
recorded and transcribed. Interviews 
lasted from two to four hours. de« 
pending on the number of Incidents 
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of sexual abuse reported by the subject. 

"Hie mean age of the subjects was 22. 
l ite youngest subject was 10; the old* 
est. 40. Seventy percent of the current 
prostitutes were under 21; about 60 
percenj wer e 1C and under; many 
were 10-13 years old. Seventy-eight 
percent became prostitutes as Juve- 
niles. 

Sixty eight percent of the subjects 
were wliite; JSpeicent, black: 11 per- 
cent, Hispanic; 2 percent, American 
Indian: and 1 percent, Asian. Sixty- 
eight percent were single and had 
never married. 22 percent were di- 
vorced, heparated. or widowed; arid 
only 10 percent were either man-led or 
living under common law. Although 
two muds of the sample came from 
families of middle or higher Incomes, 
the average financial situation of all 
the subjects Interviewed wus de- 
scribed as "Just making It." 

RESULTS 

Results of the study documented high 
levels of victimization of street prosti- 
tutes before and following their en- 
trance Into prostitution. Sixty per- 
cent of the subjects were sexually 
exploited as Juveniles by an average of 
two males each. (This mean Included 
as many as eleven abusers ) Over on 
average period of twenty months, 
each abuser assaulted the child an 
average of two or three times (one 
time. 30 percent of the subjects; two 
or three times. 20 percent ; repeatedly . 
49 percent; cannot ascertain, 1 per* 
cent). Victims ranged In age from 3 to 
16. with the mean age of victimiza- 
tion being 10 years. Two-thirds of the 
women were sexually abused by their 
fathers or surrogate fathers: .13 per- 
cent of the women were sexually 
abused by their natural fathers; 30 
percent, by their stepfathers or foster 
fathers: and 4 percent, by their 
mothers' common-law husbands 
Twenty-eight percent were sexually 
abused by their brothers: 17 p' uent. 
by their uncles; 13 percent. h x ; other 
relatives; 31 percent, by friends of 
the family, neighbors, and acqualm 
tonces; and 10 percent, by strangers. 

The average sex abuser was In his 
thirties. Fifty-eight percent of the 
subjects Indicated that the abusers 
were drtnklnf*. «e using drugs when 
the sexual exploitation occurred, and 
14 percent were 'unsure whether the 
abusers were under the Influence. 
Fifty-four percent reported that It 



was usually dark outside, and 7 per* 
cent were unsure. Of the 17 percent 
who revealed that there were wit- 
nesses to the abuse, 90 percent Indi- 
cated that no one came to their aid. 
When the subjects were asked to ex* 
plain why they were left unprotected, 
they often responded that "he was the 
one supposed to do the protecting.** 

In 81 percent of the cases, some 
sort of force was used; physical force, 
25 percent: emotional coercion (either 
promises or threats), 23 percent: and 
both emotional and physical force, 33 
percent. On the average, four acts of 
force were Involved tn each case of 
abuse. Yet In some cases, ss many as 
eleven acts of force were used. The 
most frequent act of force used by the 
abuser was holding the girl down, 
which occurred In 61 percent of Ihc 
cases Other frequent coercions were 
the following' promising love and Im- 
plying thai sexual Intercourse was a 
show of love (48 percent of the cases), 
Implying that sexual relations was her 
duty If she loved him (44 percent), 
and verbally threatening her (40 per* 
cent). In 31 percent of the cases, the 
abusers hit or beat the girls; In 29 
percent, they squeezed or twisted the 
girls' arms; In 23 percent, they 
threatened to withdraw love: In 22 
percent, they locked up the girls: and 
tn 1 percent, they used a weapon. 

Fifty nine percent of the subjects 
reported that there was vaginal pene- 
tration with the penis; 6 percent, 
vaginal penetration with an object; 10 
percent, anal penetration with the 
penis; and 5 percent, anal penetra* 
tlon with an object. Thirty-six percent 
of the Incidences of abuse involved 
fellatio; 43 percent, masturbating the 
man; 13 percent, cunnlllngus; 32 
percent, masturbattng the girl; 49 
percent, fondling the breasts and 
genitals; 20 percent, klsslngllps; and 
2 percent, pornographic picture tak- 
ing. 

The subjects reported that the sexual 
exploitation often produced severe phy- 
sical harm. Sixty -eight percent received 
bruises, 51 percent suffered cuts, 
19 percent suffered shock. 3 percent 
had broken bones, and 2 percent had 
concussions. The vast majority of the 
young victims lost their virginity 
through the sexual exploitation. Five 
percent of the victims became preg- 
nant. 10 percent got a venereal dis- 
ease, 26 percent required medication, 
and 28 percent required medical 
follow- up. 



The Immediate emotional harm re- 
ported by the victims was also severe: 
"I felt disgusted by sex," "1 felt dirty,** 
and "1 felt terrible** were most fre- 
quently mentioned. The average re- 
sponse was "terrible" I ■ 1.4 (I ■ 
terrlblei B « good). Only 1 percent of 
the women reported feeling good or 
feeling loved. At the time of the as- 
sault, 73 percent were frightened 
during the experience, 53 percent felt 
disgusted by sex, 56 percent were 
confused and shocked and did not 
know how to react. 49 percent hated 
their abusers. 44 percent felt guilty 
and thus blamed and hated them- 
selves, 41 percent cried, 40 percent 
became afraid of men, 1 1 percent 
tried lo forget the exploitation, and 9 
percent felt nothing. In addition, 91 
percent believed that there was 
nothing they coidd do about the 
exploitation. When asked why they 
believed this, 55 percent reported 
that they did not know what to do. 
and 38 percent Indicated that they 
were afraid of the repercussions or 
were too ashamed todoanythlngabout 
It. 

A series of questions Inquired 
about the long-term effects the expe- 
rience had on the way the subject felt 
about herself, about men, about sex, 
and ahout someone else In the family 
(usually the mother). Only 1 or 2 per- 
cent of the subjects responded post* 
tlvely to each question. All the rest of 
the subjects reported negative feelings 
about themselves (5t » 1.6). about 
men (X « 1.4). about sex |x* - 1.6). 
and about their mothers (R - 1.8). 
Furthermore. In response to the ques- 
tion Inquiring about the effect of the 
abuse on the victims' dectslon to be- 
come aprostltute, 70percent reported 
that the exploitation affected their 
decision. 

In 1 7 percent of the cases, the girls 
ran away from home to avoid the sex* 
ual abuse; In 2 percent, they tried to* 
commit suicide. Only 1 percent went 
to court. 1 percent tried to hurt the 
abusers physically, and 4 percent tried 
to hurt them In other ways, such at 
writing hurtful letters. 

In 63 percent of the cases, the 
subject never told anyone about the 
sexual exploitation until the present 
study. Of the 37 percent who did tell. 
68 percent of them told their mothers; 
26 percent told siblings, other rela- 
tives, or friends: 2 percent discussed 
the exploitation with teachers] 2 per- 
cent reported It to the police; 1 per- 
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The Jew girls who dared discuss their abuse were qften cortfronted 
with blame and shame and, in most cases, inaction. 

. 99 



cent (old social worker*; Vi percent 
told people who worked In the medical 
fields and V* percent discussed It with 
members of Ihc clergy. Respondents 
Indicated that of the people who were 
told til 12 percent expressed synv 
pathy for them. (21 45 percent voiced 
their anger toward the abusers. (3)32 
percent showed hostility toward the 
victims. (4) 26 percent responded In 
disbelief, and 15) 9 percent were 
ashamed of the victims. In 9 percent 
of the cases, there was no response. 
Fifty-eight percent of the women re- 
porter! that telling about their sexual 
cxplollatlon nad » bad effect on their 
relationship with the person who was 
told. The average score on the Item 
Impiltltig about this relationship was 

2 2(1 very bad effect ; 2 - bad effect; 

3 mixed effect; 4 good effect: 5 « 
very good effect). In addition. 52 per- 
cent of the subjects felt that the 
people they told about the sexual 
exploitation were dK*p|K>tnted In 
them, and 49 percent felt that the 
IMMtpte they told blamed thcin for the 
incident- 

In only 21 percent of the cases did 
the abuse stop after the girl (old 
someone about Ihc rxploilation. In 42 
percent of the cases, no net Ion was 
taken; In 22 percent, telling resulted 
in some other action such as moving 
to another city; In 5 percent, the fam- 
ily broke up; In 4 percent, the >nan 
was punished by the courts, either for 
the exploitation or for another crime 
for which the mother turned him tn; 
In 2 percent, the girl was punished: In 
2 percenti an authority or doctor was 
notified; ond In 2 percent, the Infor- 
mation was shared with other people, 
but no action resulted. Thus, the few 
girls who dared discuss their abuse 
were often confronted with blame and 
shame and. In most cases. Inaction 
as well. 



DISCUSSION 

In the present study, only 10 percent 
of the subjects were abused by 
strangers De Fronds found that the 
sexual abuser Is a stranger In 25 per- 



ccn( of ihe cases. 4 Th-t a significantly 
smaller number of subjects In the 
present study reported being sexually 
abused by strangers Is important In 
light of those studies reporting that 
sexual assault by a stranger seems to 
result In fewer psychological difficul- 
ties for the child.* One reason that 
may explain the latter finding Is that 
sexual abuse by a stranger Is likely to 
be a one-time occurrence. In contrast, 
IntrafamlllaJ abuse Is likely to con- 
tinue over an extended period of time 
(and Indeed the abuse In the present 
study was repeated over an average 
period of twenty months). Welsberget 
al. noted that frequently the abuse 
terminates only upon disclosure* In- 
terventlon by (he authorities, or (he 
victim's marrying or leaving home for 
some other reasons.* In the present 
study, running away was often the 
only way the subject could escape the 
abuse at home. Indeed, most of the 
victims never told anyone about the 
abuse until the Interview, Only 1 per* 
cent reported the abuse to a social 
worker, and only 2 percent reported 
It to the police. 

In contrast to the prevalence of 
force In the Incidents of sexual abuse 
reported In the present Btudy (an av- 
erage of four acts of force per victim), 
some of the prior research described 
the victim as a passive or seductive 
partner in the abuse. For example. 
Rad«tnowtC2 reported that the victims 
In 66-95 percent of all the sex of- 
fenses "encouraged" the offenders.' 
Gagnon described victims of sexual 
abuse as having a "collaborative role" 
In 8 percem of (he cases.* Weiss e( al. 
noted lha( (he vlcdms fully partici- 
pated In 60 percent of the offenses, 
and Glueck described 31 percent of 
the victims as seuueers.* In addition 
to the quantitative data reported tn 
this article, a content analysts of the 
qualitative data (lengthy descriptions 
of 178 of the 200 prostitutes) stands 
In clear contrast to the literature that 
reports on the collaborative role of the 
victim. 

There Is little systematic evidence 
about the short- and long-term effects 



of sexual exploitation on children; 
what literature does exist opens the 
subject to conflicting Interpretation*. 
Oager and Schurr reviewed the expert 
opinions In the field which hold that 
negative effects have been exagger- 
ated. 10 Some of these experts argue 
that sex relationships between a 
young child and an adult may be 
beneficial to the child, that overt In- 
cest would be less harmful to victims' 
personality development than re- 
pressed Incestuous desires, and that 
the sexual exploitation of children 
before puberty has less chance of 
causing psychological damage than 
exploitation after puberty. 11 In con- 
trast, the result* of the present atudy 
document the high prevalence of 
physical and emotional harm and the 
negative attitudes toward men, sex. 
ana self produced by the sexual 
abuse. 

There Is. however, research data 
that support the present study's 
findings. For example. De Francis. In 
his study of more than 250 cases of 
sexual abuse, reported that 67 per* 
cent of the children were emotionally 
damaged by the experience, that 14 
percent were extremely disturbed, 
and that 11 percent became preg- 
nant. Tormes studied twenty victims 
of incest and found that all the vic- 
tims were severely oppressed by the 
experience and showed symptoms of 
depression, low self-esteem, and a 
heightened sense of guilt." Kaufman. 
Peck, and Taglurt administered psy- 
chological tests to seven girls who 
were sexually abused and found that 
although the victims presented a 
facade of adjustment and stability, 
they were often depressed and felt re- 
sponsible for family disruption after 
their mother*' discovery of the in- 
cest. u Confusion over their sexual 
Identity and a fear of sexuality were 
also found among the young women. 

The negative Impacts of the sexual 
exploitation were evident tn the sub- 
jects of the present study even at the 
time of the interview, which In many 
cases took place years after the abuse. 
Simitar long-term effects of sexual 
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abuse of children were reported In the 
literature/ 4 It Is Interesting to note 
that ( t) mot! of the studies thai found 
long-term negative effects of sexual 
ahuse were recent studies that in- 
volved a large number of cases and (2) 
those that round no negative Impacts 
of rape were done In trie 1950s and 
often involved psychoanalytic reports 
of a small number of cases. The most 
frequently cited long-term effects In* 
eluded bitterness, hostility, and d la- 
trust toward adulta; severe conflicts 
involving guilt, shame, and depres- 
sion; behavioral disorders: psycnlst* 
rlc Illness; and dlaturbance In the be* 
havlor of victims as parents such as 
the mistreatment of thetr children. 

Another characteristic noted In the 
literature la a tolerance or seeking 
out of relationships In which one 
Is victimized. Melselman found that 
women who were abused during their 
childhood were willing to tolerate mis* 
treatment, which allowed them to en* 
dure abusive relationships with hus* 
hi.nds and boyfriends. 11 The present 
study found s similar pattern but 
Miggt-ted that the willingness of 
suhjects to endure abusive relation* 
ships (such as those with pimps and 
with customers) is related to a 
developed sense of "psychological 
paralysis'* In which (he suhjects have 
been unable to make sense of a series 
of early abuses and therefore react 
with Inaction* depression, and self- 
blame. As the abuses continue and as 
their ability to make sense of them 
diminishes, the women retreat Into a 
totally passive role In whtch they feel 
powerless, out of control of their 
life, debilitated, and psychologically 
paralyzed. 

Several studies noted the charac- 
teristics of promiscuity, sexual prob- 
lems, and homosexuality among 
women who were sexually abused as 
Juveniles." The present study corrobo- 
rates these findings. For example. 60 
percent of the subjects were consid- 
ered promiscuous while Juveniles. 
Seventy percent of the subjects felt 
that the sexual abuse affected their 
decision to become a prostitute. Yet It 
Is Important to remember that be- 
cause there was no control group In 
the »tudy (that Is. children v. ho may 
have been abused but did not become 
prostitutes), the study could not show 
that sexual abuse leads to prostitu- 
tion. 

The present study also found that 
sexual abuse affected sexual prefer- 



ence. Only S percent of the aubjecta In 
the present study were lesblana, but 
of those who reported being lesbian. 
60 percent were sexually explotted aa 
Juventles, The Influence of early sex- 
ual abuse aa a contributing factor to 
homosexual orientation was noted by 
Melselman. Welsberg et «]., and 
Kaufman. Peck, and Taglurl. 1 ' 

More significant than the relation* 
ship between the sexual explottatton 
of Juveniles and homosexuality la the 
relationship between ssexuallty and 
such exploitation In the present 
study. 14 percent of the subjects re- 
ported being asexual; moreover, of 
those subjects who were asexual, 96 
percent were sexually abused as Juve- 
niles. Similar findings were found 
when the frequency of orgasm was re- 
ported. Close to 50 percent of all the 
aubjects In the atudy reported almost 
never reaching an orgasm. ■ 

IMPLICATIONS 

The study's findings document an ur- 
gent need to provide services for Juve- 
nile victims of sexual exploitation. 
There la little literature devoted to 
Interventions exclusively for Juveniles 
who have been sexually exploited. The 
majority of the existing literature la 
devoted to family treatment for vic- 
tims of Incest. 11 

Findings of the present study sug* 
gest different points st which victim- 
oriented Intervention services are 
needed: (Dal the time of theexplolta* 
tlon (medical and psychological ser- 
vice should be provided within s sup- 
portive and caring environment 
whenever abuse Is suspected) (2) at 
the time the Juvenile runa away from 
home because of sexual exploitation 
(at bus depots, where Juvenile run* 
aways often are recruited for prostitu- 
tion, outreach workers are needed to 
offer them counseling and alternative 
options), and (3) at the time a Juvenile 
atreet prostitute experiences sexual 
ahuse (counseling and soctal support 
services should be available). The so- 
cial worker who treats street prostl* 
lutes can assume they have a pattern 
of disturbed growth marked by physi- 
cal, emotional, and sexual abuses and 
can help them share these expert* 
ences as the first step In therapy. 

A critical area for social workers la 
the treatment of the psychological 
paralysis that underlies the Inability 
of prostitutes to leave thetr sell* 
destructive lifestyle. Before prostl* 



tutes can take advantage of behav- 
ioral or environmental changes, they 
must learn to develop a sense of can* 
trol over their ltves. Recovery from the 
sense of paralysis reoutres a gradual 
reestabllshment of feelings of per' 
sons! power over some sspects of Itfe. 
knowledge that thetr sctlonscan af- 
fect outcomes, and the replacement of 
helplessness with s sense of control. 
The study suggests thst the first 
focus of the social worker wtth this 
population be on the development of 
personal controt and ability to exer- 
cise options to mltigste the sense of 
psychological paralysis that prevents 
clients from taking advantage of posi- 
tive opportunities. 
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Sexual Exploitation of Children and Youth 



by 



Shelley A. Friend 



NCSL Youth Services Project 



INTRODUCTION 

Sexual exploitation of children— an insidious form of child abuse—is 
the focus of Increasing concern 1n America. In the past six years, state 
legislatures have tried to respond to these concerns, however, the legisla- 
tive approach has been piecemeal, primarily addressing definitional prob- 
lems* Only one state, Georgia, has succeeded in passing what Is viewed as a 
comprehensive legislative package dealing with pornography, and no state has 
passed in-depth laws to fight teenage prostitution. 

This issue brief explores the problem of child pornography and teenage 
prostitution and examines some of the strategies federal, state, and local 
governments employ to address this social problem* It studies the approach 
taken in Georgia and, finally, 1t highlights innovative programs designed 
assist teenage prostitutes. 



THE PROBLEM 

Scope , Experts disagree about the actual number of sexually exploited 
children and youth 1n our country because the business of sexually exploit- 
ing children is covert and data are difficult to gather and to substantiate. 
Estimates range from 300,000 to 1*2 million young Americans who are involved 
in commercial pornography or prostitution. 1 Available trend data indicate 
that juvenile prostitution is increasing, while commercial child pornography 
1s decreasing* The two problems are interrelated, however. 2 Many times the 
activities of young prostitutes are filmed and sold to distributors. 

Child pornography, sometimes called "kiddie porn," refers to films, 
photographs, magazines and books depicting children in explfcit heterosexual 
or homosexual acts. 3 Producing, distributing and selling child pornography 
are the three key elements of the "trade." Researchers agree that 
comnerclally produced pornography for profit has declined* Some factors 
noted for the drop are: 



o passage of the Protection of Children Against Sexual 

Exploitation Act of 1977 by Congress; 
o some tougher state laws against child pornography; 
o stricter enforcement of obscenity laws involving child 

pornography; 
o increased media attention; 
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o tendency of juries to convict child pornographers more quickly 

than adult pornographers; and 
o the ban of child pornography Imports from Sweden and Denmark 

(the major overseas suppliers) 1n 1979* 

While commercial "kiddle porn 11 has declined, many authorities concur that 
today child pornography continues to flourish underground through a network 
of pedophiles who trade, Instead of sell, their goods** Some law 
enforcement agencies have not considered non-commercial child pornography a 
high priority. 

Statistics on teenage prostitution are difficult to obtain because of 
the unwillingness of the people Involved to disclose any Information* It 1s 
agreed, nonetheless, that the Incidence of teenage prostitution has In- 
creased. * Possible reasons for the Increase Include high unemployment among 
youth, lack of education and Information about prospective jobs, and dis- 
solution of the family support structure* 

Characteristics of the Victims . Current research reveals that young 
prostitutes and victims of child pornography share some of the same charac- 
teristics. Typically, these children are: 

o between the ages of eight and 17; 

o from families where one or both parents are absent and parental 
supervision 1s lacking;* 

o from unhealthy home environments which often lack strong reli- 
gious or moral structure; and 

o from low socio-economic backgrounds* 

Often, victims of sexual exploitation are runaways, underachlevers, or 
abused and neglected children* Young girls involved 1n prostitution fre- 
quently have experienced rape or incest* Boys 1n prostitution usually have 
no previous homosexual experience*' 

Chara cteristics of Perpetrators * Child pornography depends on people, 
known as pedophl les, who are stimulated by sexual activities with children* 
Research has shown that pedophiles do not fit into the stereotype of the 
"dirty old man*" Many times they are young or middle-aged adults and are 
married or have sexual involvement with adults. Some people believe sex 
offenders physically injure the young victims and are heavily Involved with 
drugs and alcohol, however these myths are false* Pedophiles are stimulated 
when they control, rather than hurt, the child, and data Indicate that they 
are usually not intoxicated. With younger children, a pedophile usually 
earns a child's confidence by buying gifts and enticing the child into com- 
promising situations. 



FFDERAL ACTIVITIES. 

Prior to 1977, few laws, either federal or state, existed to combat the 
problem of child pornography and prostitution. Today, federal legislation 
addresses interstate trafficking of child pornography and a 1982 U*S* 
Supreme Court case clears the way for strong state laws to combat 
pornography* 
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Congressional A ction , In 1978, the Congress enacted the Protection of 
Children Against Sexual "Exploitation Act to extend federal authority to 
prosecute distributors and producers of child pornography.** Through federal 
controls of the postal service and interstate commerce, Congress outlawed 
much of the production, mailing, and trafficking of child pornography. This 
legislation also prohibits transporting children across state lines for sex- 
ual exploitation. The law provides for stronger sanctions against those 
sexually exploiting young people for financial gain. It does not, however, 
dddress the issue of pedophiles who exchange, rather than sell, their 
products. 

More recently, the U.S. Senate passed amendments which would extaarf 
coverage of the act to non-commercial and non-obscene pornography. (The 
obscenity standard was established by the U.S. Supreme Court case Miller v. 
CaJ ifornia, 413 U.S. IS (1973), which requires proscribed material be judged 
by ^contemporary community standards, taken as a whole/ 1 } The amendments 
would raise the fine applicable to offenses, raise the age limit of the ex- 
ploited children from 16 to 18, remove the obscenity requirement, and pro- 
hibit shipping any child pornography across state lines. This bill is cur- 
rently in the House Judiciary Committee, 

C° u . r .t In 1982 » The U. S. Supreme Court in New York v. Fer- 

ber, fu7 S.Ct. 3348, unanimously affirmed the const itutionaTTfy of state 
law's which outlaw dissemination of films and other materials depicting chil- 
dren engaging in sexual conduct regardless of whether the material is legal- 
ly obscene. 9 The Ferber decision clarified the issue of prohlbitinq child 
pornography which had been unresolved in earlier federal court cast-,. Paul 
Ferber, owner of a Manhattan bookstore specializing in pornography, was in- 
dicted for: promoting a sexual performance by a child and promoting an 
obscene sexual performance by a child. The jury acquitted him on the charg- 
es of promoting obscene sexual performance by a child, but found him guilty 
of promoting a sexual performance of a child. New York's Court of Appeals 
ruled that the law that prohibits promoting non-obscene sexual performance 
by a child violates the First Amendment. The Supreme Court, however, upheld 
the state's statute. Supreme Court Justice Byron White, speaking for the 
court, said that using children as subjects of pornographic materials- M is 
harmful to the psychological, emotional, and mental health of the child" and 
that preventing "sexual exploitation and abuse of children constitutes a 
government objective of surpassing importance. 11 This decision allows states 
to strengthen their state laws with regard to the obscenity requirement, 
prohibit non-comnu?rcia I pornography, and permit the exploited children to 
sue for damages. 



STATE PERSPECTIVE 

The states have followed the federal government's lead to curb sexual 
exploitation of children and youth. Today, almost every state has passed 
laws to battle the problem. However, few states have comprehensive laws 
addressing child pornography or teenage prostitution. 

This section will review state statutes affecting pornography and pros- 
titution, describe innovative state approaches, and detail the comprehensive 
package recently passed in Georgia. 
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Pornography taws. As of 1980, 11 states had statutes covering the four 
categories of offenders In pornography eases--producers, coercers, 
distributors, and parents. These states are Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin,* 0 Forty-eight states (all but Vermont and Wyoming) 
hold producers of pornography criminally liable, and most states outlaw 
coercion of children." Only a few states, however, allow for the 
prosecution of parents as violators for pornography activities. A total of 
32 states follow federal law by specifically holding distributors 
responsible for promoting child pornography. (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas), ** 

Prostitu tion^ Laws . State laws on child prostitution usually cover pro- 
curing, causfng", encouraging, soliciting, advancing or aiding any child 
under the majority age (which may range from 18 to 21) for the purpose of 
prostitution. Many times each aspect of prostitution Is prosecuted as a 
different offense, and therefore the guilty adult may be subject to stiffer 
punishment, 13 Some states base the class or the seriousness of the offense 
on the age and activity of the child. The child Is usually considered 
delinquent, rather than a violator of a status offense. Many law enforce- 
ment officers, nonetheless, try to charge the youth with running away, or 
violating a curfew or other status offense, as a means to refrain from 
labeling the offender as a prostitute. 

Many states provide penalties for people who promote, advance or profit 
from prostituting another person. The person who financially benefits by 
child prostitution Is more likely to receive stricter punishment. States 
differ, though, on whether or not a permlssable defense is that the 
defendant believed the prostitute was not a minor. A majority of these 
criminal offenses are felonies with prison terms ranging from one year to 
life Imprisonment. The average prison sentence Is ten years. Fines also 
vary from $1,000 to $50,000 with an average of $10,000 for felony 
convictions. A few states consider child prostitution a misdemeanor and 
provide for minimal penalties of less than one year and $1,000. 

Innovative Approaches . Generally, the more Innovative state strategies 
have been aimed at strengthening and clarifying laws, solving evidentiary 
questions, and mandating administrative changes: 

o Under its child labor law, Idaho prohibits "he employment of 
children in productions depicting sexual conduct.*** The legis- 
lature, In 1979, also strengthened penalties for any activities 
which Involve sexual exploitation of minors. Child labor laws 
provide an additional avenue for prosecuting and penalizing 
pornographers. 

o Maryland and Hawaii have clarified their statutes on child por- 
nography. Maryland, In 1980, amended Its child abuse laws to 
prohibit uslnq or permitting a child to perform In a sexually 
explicit act.* 6 Hawaii defines the distribution of child por- 
nography as promoting child abuse. ^ Including sexual abuse and 
exploitation In state child abuse laws allows existing social 
service programs to be expanded to assist victims of sexual 
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exploitation. 

o Following legislation In 1980, Arizona's criminal code now lists 
separate offenses outlawing child sexual exploitation. 18 The 
greater number of offenses Increases the likelihood of success- 
ful prosecution and stlffer penalties on some aspect of sexual 
exploitation. 

o In 1983, Utah state legislators redefined sexual exploitation of 
children as a second degree felony under the state criminal code 
and specified that material which sexually exploits children is 
not protected under the First Amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion.** This addresses evidentiary problems by abolishing the 
defense that a perpetrator of child pornography enjoys the First 
Amendment's protection of freedom of speech or press. 

Georgia . In 1983, Georgia became the first state to pass what Is con- 
sidered a comprehensive legislative package combatting pornography* The 
reason Georgia's legislation Is viewed as comprehensive 1s because it ad- 
dresses multiple aspects of the pornography question, whereas most other 
states tack1e,on1y one part of the issue. The legislation's provisions 
address: 

o keeping sexually explicit materials away from young people; 
o keeping pornographers from taking advantage of children and 
youth; 

o setting strong penalties for using minors in any type of sexual- 
ly explicit or lewd performances, photographs, movies, plays, or 
anything of similar nature; and 

o prohibiting parents, guardians, or a person with custody of a 
minor to allow the young person to either assist or engage in- 
sexual ly explicit conduct for performance purposes. 

Violators may be subject to Imprisonment from three to 20 years and may be 
fined up to $20,000. Effectively, this doubles the previous maximum penalty 
which had been one to ten years In prison and up to a $10,000 fine.* u 



OPTIONS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 

The problem of sexual exploitation of young people may be addressed by 
state legislators from a variety of perspectives, and the following pro- 
posals, which have been highlighted In the previous state exan.ples, might be 
considered as state legislators "evlew Initiatives on child pornography and 
prostitution: 

Strengthen Laws 

o Prohibit any sexual acts with children -nd all child pornog- 
raphy, including non-obscene and non-commercial; 

o Strengthen penaltle: for crimes against children (I.e., rape, 
Incest, sexual abuse, indecency and harm) and crimes contribut- 
ing to delinquency; 

o Criminalize participating In selling or producing child pornog- 
raphy or inducing a minor to engage In any sexual performance; 

o Regulate "adult" bookstores through licensing, auditing, and 
comprehensive recordkeeping; 
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o Toughen child labor laws to make minors less vulnerable to 
pornographers; 

o Require film processors to report and turn over negatives of 

sexually exploited children to law enforcement officials; 
o Confiscate assets of people who have earned their Investment 

money Illegally (i.e., prostitution, pornography, drugs); 
o Regulate modeling or photography studios who employ children: 
o Allow victims to sue perpetrators for damages and attorneys 1 

fees and to obtain an Injunction against selling or distributing 

the pornography. 

Clarify Laws 

o Redefine state laws on obscenity or pornography In light of the 
Ferber decision; 

o Separate penalties for offenses which sexually exploit minors; 
o Include sexual abuse of children In child abuse statutes; 
o Increase and clarify responsibilities of juvenile courts; 
o Treat all sexual exploitation offenses Involving minors as 

"obscene" using the community standard provisions of the Miller 

decision and establish strong sanctions. 

Solve Evidentiary Questions 

o Increase the age limit of children who are protected by anti- 
pornography laws to the age of majority; 

o Allow expert witness to establish age of child victim and do not 
require prosecutors to establish Identity of victim; 

o Eliminate, as a defense, arguments that the perpetrator had a 
lack of knowledge of the child's age or consent of the child, 
parent, or guardian. 

Administrative Changes 

o Develop prevention and public Information programs to Inform all 
citizens, Including children, of the severity of sexual ex- 
ploitation. This may be done through the schools and other ap- 
propriate vehicles; 

o Ensure the service delivery system Includes crisis Intervention 
and rehabilitative or treatment programs for the victims; 

o Mandate child protective service or law enforcement agency to 
report suspected sexual abuse or exploitation to prosecutors; 

o Require the state department serving young people to assume Im- 
mediate custody of sexually abused victims. 



PROGRAMS FOR VICTIMS 

A number of programs address the specific needs of young victims of 
sexual exploitation. While most of these are local prograrr . they receive 
financial and programmatic support from the state or feder-! governments. 
Programs provide outreach, residential protection, therapy, referral, com- 
munity education, and coordination Involving multl -disci pi 1 nary 
professionals. 
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The federal government plays a major role In funding these projects.. 
In addition to the programs discussed below, the Department of Health and 
Human Services Is supporting new programs dealing with prostitution In Seat- 
tle, San Francisco, New York City, and Charleston,. w.V. 

The Chrysalis Project In Denver, Colorado, is a highly specialized 
outreach and residential treatment program for young people between 12 and 
18 who are either vulnerable to or engaged In prostitution. The trained 
professionals who staff the project offer a broad range of therapeutic ser- 
vices to help youth consider alternatives to prostitution. Referrals come 
primarily from law enforcement officers, juvenile judges and public 
educators. 

An estimated 90 to 95 percent of the clients were sexually abused 
between 3 and 12 years of age. Almost all come from violent, dysfunctional 
families with a high level of drug and alcohol abuse. Many of the young 
people come to the proj?ct with medical problems. Because of these factors, 
these youth initially may be Involved In truancy, running away, stealing, 
and lying. Chrysalis maintains that these behavior patterns Indicate the 
client's attempt to obtain recognition or gratification, regardless of their 
needs for protection, affection, attention, and love. 21 

Project LUCK (Link Up the Community for Kids) of Portland, Oregon, 
which receives federal funding, provides direct services to juvenile pros- 
titutes, coordinates community group services, promotes public awareness, 
and offers special training for professionals and volunteers In the 
metropolitan area. The project comprises the following parts: street out- 
reach, residential services, employment, education, counseling, Big Brother/ 
Big Sister Program, interagency coordination of services, and preventive and 
public education. Through Project LUCK, local governments, youth service 
agencies, schools law enforcement officials, and citizens have united to 
specialize and increase services to street youth from 10 to 18 years old. 
They have developed prevention curricula for middle-school children and 
presented Information to the public about the causes and effects of pros- 
titution of young people. 

The children resorting to prostitution In Portland are basically run- 
aways who are seeking a survival mechanism. Clients are referred to LUCK by 
the juvenile court and social service agencies, or may be contacted by the 
street, outreach team. Clients are, In turn, sent to the most appropriate 
agencies in the community.^ 

Covenant House In New York City serves over 10,000 runaways, pros- 
titutes and troubled young people each year. Staff provide food, shelter, 
medical care, vocational, educational, and family counseling, and legal ad- 
vocacy to their clients. The average length of stay at Covenant House is 
two weeks. Afterwards, about 20 percent of the clientele return home to 
their parents, 20 percent move to a structured residence such as a foster 
home and 10 percent establish Independent living arrangements; but, about 
half return to the streets. Covenant House receives federal, state, county 
and private monies. " 



CONCLUSION 

Many states have addressed the Issue of sexual exploitation of children 
and youth* While few have passed comprehensive statutes, legislatures are 
beginning to deal with various aspects of the problem. Legal issues, 
evidentiary problems, definitional concerns, and service gaps remain. Given 
the opportunities opened by the U.S. Supreme Court decision In Ferber , state 
legislatures can play a significant role In combatting the problems of child 
pornography and teenage prostitution In America. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. Child Sexual Exploitation A monograph by the National Legal Resource 
Center for 'Child Advocacy and Protection. Published by the American 
Bar Association, Young Lawyers Division, Washington, D.C., Rev. Ed., 
April, 1983. p.4. B , A J , 

2. Senate Report No. 95-438, 95th Congress, 2nd session 5, reprinted In 
[1978] U.S. Code Cong. & Ad. News 40, 43. 

3. Schultz. The Sexual Victimology of Youth , Section V, H The Child Sex 
Industry* (1980). 

4. U.S. General Accounting Office, Report to the Chairman Subcommittee on 
Select Education-House Conmlttee on Education 4 Labor, Sexual Ex- 
ploitation of Children—A Problem of Unknown Magnitude , April 20, 1982 
p.7. 

5. Ibid. 
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94111, (415) 398-2040. 
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15. Idaho Code sec. 44-1306 (1979). 

16. Md. Code Ann. Art. 27, Sec. 35A (Supp. 1980). 

17. Hawaii Rev. Stat. sec. 707-750 to 751 (Supp. 1978). 

18. Aril. Rev. Stat. Ann. sec. 13-3552 (Supp. 1980). 

19. Utah: HB 188. 1983 legislation 
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21. Author Interview with Elena Theos, Program Director, Chrysalis Project, 
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YOUTH 8BRVICB8 PROJECT 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 

In Septeaber, 1981, the Touth Development Bureau (YDB) in tht 0.8. Depertment of He e 1th 
and Hiaen Sarvlcaa antarad Into a cooperative egreeaent with tha National Conference of 
State leglaleturee (NC8L) under which NC81* would provide information eealetance to the 
netlon'e etete leg leleturee. The goal of tha NC8L'e Touth Servlcee project la to 
eupport the declelon-maklng capacity of etate leglaleturee In the area of youth 
eervlcee. 

Hie project focueea on e broad renge of youth eervlcee policy Iseuee encoapaeeing the 
child welfare end Juvenile justice flelde. 

PROJECT OBJBCTIV88 

Hie project hea three primary objectlvats 

(1) to ehare lnterdlaclpllnery inforaetlon on eervlcee for vulnerable youth with 
atata legleleturee, etete end locel government egenclee, end prlvete end 
voluntery orgenlaetlone} 

(2) to provide linkage a between progreae eerv Icing vulnereble youth end the etete 
legleleturee) end * . 7/ 



(3) to eeteblleh a aechanlaa for eyetemetlcelly getherlng end dlaeemlnetlng 
Inforaetlon on exemplery, coat effective* end repllceble modele for delivering 
eervlcee to vulnereble youth. 



The project le c err led out through: 

*Generel reeource Inforaetlon eealetance end reaearch capabllltlea. NCSL melntelne 
fllee of etete ectlvlty concerning youth eervlcee end requeete thet etate leglaletora 
end legleletlve eteff eend bill coplee 9 updated Inforaetlon end relevant reporta end 
artlclee on thle eubject to our Denver office c/o Mlchele Hegrl. 

•On-elta technlcel eeeletence to etete leglalaturea. Forael assistance aay tak* 
the*orm of expert teetlaony during pertinent heerlnge, while leee forael aaeletence aey 
Include briefing aeetlnge with legleletore and legleletlve eteff. State workehope 
geared to the neade Jf the etetee aey eleo be errenged. 

*A quarterly leeue brief , feeture ertlcle, end leglsletor'e guide. Theee 
publlcatlone provide generel end epeclflc Inforaetlon on youth eervlcee. 

••: ; r\ '.v.' ' ... v.' . r ; \ 
'Concurrent eeeelon on youth eervlcee et the 1983 NC8L Annual Meeting. 

nationwide legleletlve Tnetltute on Touth Servlcee, April 7-9, 1983, Denver, 
Coloredo. 

PROJECT 8TAF7 

The project manager le Mlchele R. Megrl, who aey be contected In NC8L'e Denver office et 
(303) 292-6600. 

The federel project officer t# Robert Radford, Touth Development Bureeu, (202) 755-8206. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



Stolen Children 

Thousands of youngsters are abducted b v strangers — and only a few are ever found . 



Has anyone teen Kevin Collins? 
Kevin is 1 0 years old and 4 feet 6 
inches tall, with brown hair, 
green eyes and a cheerful dispo- 
sition. When he vanished without a trace 
after basketball practice at St. Agnes School 
inSanFranciscoonFeb. 10, the assumption . 
was that he had been abducted, and the city 
responded with all the shocked, if usually 
short-lived, attenti veuesstuch outragespro- 
voke. WhileSan Francisco police con ducted 
a massive, round-the-clock search for the 
missing boy, volunteers distributed more 
than 100,000 fliers carrying his picture, the 
school offered $2,000 for Information lead- 
ing to his return and Mayor Dianne Fein- 
stein posted an additional reward of $5,000. 

Kevin's parents, meanwhile, offered the 
only thing they could, a public appeal to hit. 
abductor that seemed all the more wrench- 
ing for the self-control it must have re- 
quired. "We are not interested in seeking 
justice or punishment," said David and 
Ann Collins on local TV. "We are only 
interested in hit safe return. We love our son 
and we need him." A month has passed 
without a hint of the boy's whereabouts. 

Pr«Umry Cruelty. Of the approximately 
18 million children who are reported miss* 
ing each year, 90 to 95 percent are likely to 
be runaways or youngsters abducted by a 
parent involved in a custody fight. By wide* 
ly varying estimates, anywhere from 6,000 
to 30,000 missing children are, like Kevin 
Collins* presumed to be victims of "stranger 
abduction," a crime of predatory cruelty 
usually committed by pedophiles, porno* 
graphers, black-market-baby peddlers or 
childless psychotics bidding desperately for 
parenthood Only a few cases are solved. 
Even fewer ttranger»abducted children are 
recovered alive. 

Though they constitute the smallest por- 
tion of the missi n^. -children phenomenon, 
they can be weighted at 10 times their 
number for the emotional havoc they leave 
in their wake. Noreen Ooach, of West 
Des Moines, Iowa, whose 12« yeai-otd ton, 
John David, vanished from his paper route 
on the morning of Sept. 5, 1982, recalls 
the sheer "physical pain" of the vigil. 
"Our hearts hurt, our stomachs hurt. 
We thought of him being tortured or mur* 
dered," she says. Eighteen months later 
Noreen still holds whispered conversa- 
tions with her son's picture to steel her* 
self for public talks about him: "Johnny, 
1 know the percentages," she murmurs. 
"... But I also know you might be alive 
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"Our hearts hurt, our 
gtomachshurU "saystior- 
«n Gosctu "We thought 
of [Johnny] being tor* 
turedormurdtred." 



tag number of the mining turn out to be 
runaways, polka often avoid taking vigor* 
out tenon until 24 to 41 noun have 
ttapttd—tonf enough for an abductor to 
have escaped to another jurisdiction, where 
the search iaapt to get low priority. Richard 
Rufino. supervisor of the missing-persons 
bureauoftbe Bergen County (NX) Sheriffs 
Department (and hlmielf a kidnapping vic- 
tim when he wai nine), aiyi that overbur* 
dened police departmenu "will play the 
percentages if they have to. Up to age nine, I 
can't conceive of any agency that wouldn't 

-,nd I'm doini sorni< ng about thia* »lio forced the FBI to change itt|>obciee— runtway^i>erhapinweofM to^vidu. 
f 1 - they now enter caeca after Uhours on the •Jocterminitk>nc^ 

assumption that the child bubeentrsns- Mat Uadj On the whok. police dread 
ported acrcee tute lines.) Latt month a tuch cases, Kidnappings of children are 



Until recent years it wu om of the sec- 
ondary thocki for parent* of atolen children 
that they were alone in their criaie— and 
often nightmarithly thwarted by foot-drag* 
ging police departmenu, jurisdictional tan- 
gles and an FBI unable to enter a caaeunlece 
there wu clear evidence of an abduction. 
But things began to change about Ave yean 
ago, when the disappearance of sls-yeer-oW 
Etan Pau from Manhattan's Sobo neigh- 
borhood brought the considerable force of 
the New York media into play. Since then, 
interest in the subject nasi now belled. 

nitgerpclnti To counteract what they re* 
gard as law-enforcement dawdling, self- 
help organizations— some of them founded 
by parents of victims— have sprung up to 
provide information and educational pro- 
grams and lobby for stiffer laws against 
abductors; some communities have begun 
to fingerprint children and teach them how 
to protect themselves against potential ab- 
ductors (page SO), On the national level, the 
case of Adam Walsh added to the growing 
public awareness. Adam, six, diuppeared 
from a Sears atore in Hollywood, Fta., on 
July 27, 1981; two weeks later his severed 
head was found in a canal 100 miles away. 
Last October, after NBC aired "Adam," a 
two-hour dramatization of the tragic case, 
the network showed pictures and data on 33 
missing children. As a result, 14 of the 
children have since been found. (The pro- 
gram will be rebroadcast neat month, with 
4! new cases appended.) 

It was the anguished testimony of Ad- 
am's father, John Walsh, before two Senate 
subcommittees that helped lead to the Miss- 
ing Children's Act of 1982, which al- 
lows local police and parents appealing 
to the FBI to log local cases into the bu- 
reau's National Crime Information Center 
(NC1C) computer. (Public pressure has 
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Senate subcommittee beten hearing testi- 
mony on a bill to strengthen the '12 act by 
providing funds for a national resource can* 
terwinissmgchildren,buttrees<dbyatoU* 
freehotline."Milli0OS0f children remain at 
risk, vulnerable to exploitation, abuse and 
murder." said Sen, Arlen Specter, the bill's 
cotponsor, as the hearings opened. "It is 
imperative that the federal government as- 
sume a more active role." 

But in spite of increased legislative activ- 
ity, the Uw-enfc4t*ment effort remains er- 
ratic and cc-nfuseA Because the overwhelm- 



such _ 
dlstreeemgiyeasy to commit and notorious- 
ly difficult to solve: a stranger or a vaguely 
familiar neighborhood figure talks a child 
mto accompanying him on some ruse, with- 
out attracting the suspicions of passers-by. 
The trail, if there is one, soon goes cold 
and the police investieation :'nks under a 
crushing number of false leads. Says Jay 
Howell a consultant to the Justice Depart- 
ment on missing- and uplofted-chlldren's 
cases: 'The sbduction of a child is often a 
friendly encounter leaving no evidence be- 
hind to suggest tba nature of the disappear* 
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The Simple Rules of Safety 



Or. Spock's bible on child-rearing 
doesn't mention it. and parent* usually 
avoid it entirely or never venture beyond 
the old axiom: "Don't talk to strangers." 
In fact, child psychologists agree that next 
to sex the most difficult subject for parents 
todiscuss with children is kidnapping. But 
the need for a more sophisticated ap* 
proach to the possibility of child abduc- 
tion seems clear. 

Experts believe that the best way to talk 
to youngsters about the problem without 
instilling undue fear is to give them "sim> 

Jile, direct messages" delivered straightf- 
orwardly and geared to individual age 
levels. "This should be like telling your 
child to finish all his vegetables," suggests 
Or. C. Tomlinson Keatey, a professor of 
developmental psychology at the Univer- 




sity of California, Riverside. To demon- 
strate what can be done in a potentially 
dangerous situation, parents can engage 
children in role playing or make a game of 
exercises in precaution. But adults should 
avoid giving children postabductloo de- 
tails. "It's the Are-drill syndrome," says 
Nancy McBrtde, an instructor at the 
Adam Walsh Child Resource Center in 
Plantation, Fla. "You teach kkts what to 
do but not what would happen to them if 
they are caught in a fire." 

Riga* Most important, children need 
to know that they have rights where 
adults are concerned, that the stranger 
who towers over them doesn't necessarily 
have the authority to tell them what to 
do. Ken Lannlng of the FBI's Behavioral 
Science Unit calls this "asscrtlvenesa 
training for kids—teaching 
children that they have the 
right to say •noV 

Many tips provided by 
missing-children organ In- 
. tions and law-enforcement 
' agencies seem obvious. But 
authorities stress that par* 
ents will often convey in- 
complete Information. It is 
common, for example, for 
children to know their 
home-phone number but 
not their area code; they 
may hevv their street ad. 
dreaadown cold, but If asked 
where that la* they might 
hist as easily say Minneapo- 
lis, Massachusetts or Mil- 
waukee. To help increase a 
child's awareness of poten- 
tial danger, parents should 
consider these general rules: 
• Make sure your child 
knows his full name, ad- 
dress (including state) and 
telephone number (includ- 
ing area code) and bow to 
reach the operator or make 
a long-distance call. 
•Teach your child that a 

folic* In a Matmcku*tt$ 
eUtL M flowing whom to emit 



stranger is someone that he or you don't 
know or don't know very weli "Bad" 
strangers are people who want kids to go 
somewhere with them or want to give them 
a present, like candy or a puppy, or want to 
take their picture. Tell your child that if he 
meets any bad strangers he should tell you 
about them. Many experts offer even 
stronger advice; they say children should 
avoid struagers entirely. 

■ Tell your child that it it unusual for 
adults to ask children for help or for direc- 
tions and that it ii best to ignore them. If a 
stranger calls your child to a car, he 
shouldn't go near it. If he is followed by an 
automobile or on foot, he should run 
home, to the nearest public place or yell. 
"HelpT Children should not run and hide 
ma deserted place, 

• Keep a copy of your child's fingerprints 
and be able to locate dental records. Take 
photographs every year (four times annu- 
ally for children under two). 

• Don't buy items with your child's name 
on them, such as T shirts or lunch boxes. 
Children will respond more readily to a 
stranger if they are addressed by name. 

• Instruct your child never to answer the 
door when home alone or tell anyone over 
the phone that he Is home alone. 

■ Outline what your child should do if he 
become* separated from you. If separated 
while shopping, the child should not took 
for you but go immediately to the nearest 
checkout counter and ask a clerk for 
assistance. Tell him never to go to the 
parking lot 

• Never leave a child unattended in a car. 
Advise him to walk and play with other 
children if you are not around. 

■ Be sure your child's school or day-care 
center will not release him to anyone but 
you or someone designated by you. Set a 
codeword with your child to be used as a 
signal If you send an unfamiliar adult to 
pick him up. 

■Tell your child that no one has the 
right to touch him or make him feel un. 
comfortable or ask him to keep a secret 
from you. 

Often, spurred on by tragic incidents in 
their own areas, parents are organizing 
outside the home as well. After a three- 
month-old infant girl was abducted from a 
day-care center in Grand Prairie, Texas, 
last September, the city council passed 



ance. It ia unique in law enforcement." 

The nightmare can begin with chilling 
suddenness; Adam Walsh vanished during 
the eight minutes in which his mother says 
she left him alone in the toy department of a 
Sears store while she shopped for a lamp 
nearby. A security guard remembered 
throwing a rowdy group of older boys out of 
the store and admitted six-year-old Adam 
might have been among them. Beyond that, 
there was nothing but vsgue recollections of 
witnesses, including a 10-year-old who un- 



derwent hypnosis, of seeing Adam with a 
mustached man with a blue van. Two weeks 
later fishermen found Adam's head in a 
canal near Vero Beach. 

Two-end-a-half-year-old Russell Mort 
disappeared on May 3, 1982, some time 
between 12:20 p.m., when his mother sent 
him to play outside their trailer In a Wheat- 
field, N.Y., mobile-homes court, and 12:23 
p.m.. when she poked her head out the door 
to check on him. By 3 p.m. around 500 
people, plus the police, the volunteer fire 



department and a bloodhound were search- 
ing for him. The bloodhound traced his 
scent to a road leading out of the trailer 
park, a d police have since followed leads in 
21 states and Canada. But Russell is still 
missing, and Ruth Mort says she tries, at 
this stage, to keep her weeping down to 
"three times a week" 

Kevin Collins finished basketball prac- 
tice at San Francisco's St Agnes School at 6 
p.m. on Feb. 10. Then he end Kmc Kbool- 
■UM heeded toward * truck driven by Ptul 
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Fl*ttTpri*Ji*g 4a Mwsv Jtoene* easjaaf 

stringent dey-care-center regulation* that 
art the mood for state legislation, now 
pending. In Seh Lake Chy, when Arthur 
Gary Bishop k on trial, charged whh the 
murder of ftveboys, ages 4 to 13, elemen- 
tary schools have launched a program 
celled "You're in Charge" to teach chil- 
dren about street safety and tht ploy* of 
woukhba abductors. 

Uw-etrtrxcement official* ire con- 
vinced these measure* can raaka a differ- 
ence. "We need to make children comfort* 
able about reporting situations when 
aomeone hai approached them or touched 
them inappropriately,'* say* Jay Howell, a 
former Senate investigator now serving ae 
a consultant to the Justice Deparimmt oo 
missing and exploited children, "If we can 
get that finale meaaafl* acrcea to America, 
wewiUietamuahrooaaliiftatbataveatifa. 
tion erf there cases." ifiegltlationnow be* 
fore Coo rem la peeeed, a national hot line 
will be cetabllibed to aatiat in mining- 
children caeat. Until then, parents im*r- 
eeted in finding out about local program* 
should call Child Find Inc. 'i toll-free Dum- 
ber (10043 1.5005) or contact their local 
achool or police 

wtittj rmu oitaiNtBjio 

HOLLY MOKJUS is AlkMA Mi kmn npwU 



SPECIAL REPORT 

route Kevin sometimes took home. There 
have been score* of tips—some from pay. 
chka who art often ceiled in oo miming* 
parson caaea, One took (hem to an aban- 
doned brewery, whan they searched all 33 
rata. There were three sighting* in the Sac* 
rasnento areat one woman saw a child re- 
sembling Kevin mated in a rrofeu-yogurt 
shoo between two mem another uw Urn 
with two men m an old Chevrolet sedan 
loaded with camping gear. Police actually 
tracked the car down—none too swiftly, 
Kevin's parents cotnptatned--but the child 
wee not Kevin. Meanwhile. David and Ann 
ColUae aH at home, whh their eight other 
children, waiting for news. 

The wait can be excruciating. Alfncct I vc 
years ami thouaanda of dashed hopm after 
their son Btan Pet* dJsenpeared oo his way 



Fontena, the tilth-grade baahetball coach, 
for a lift home. But Kevin never got to the 
truck, parked only a block away, and nei- 
ther For tans nor the other children have 
any idee what happened to him. One wit* 
neat claimed to have seen him 13 minutes 
later et e bus stop, e Mock to the touth, Two 
other witnesses say they saw him 13 minutes 
after that on a corner two blocks north 
standing near a man and a targe black dog. 

Since then, searchers have questioned 
-around 2.000 people who live along the bus 
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to his Manhattan school one spring ma 
a in therapy, 

trying to regain some perspective on their 



ing, Stan and June Fata are 
trying to regain some penpect 
Uvea- The once umqimous potters of Etan 



^T/lw abduction of a 
child is often a friendly 
encounter leaving no #W- 
dencebehind. It is unique 
in law enforcement" 



garage sake, suctions, pancake breakfasts, 
even hone shows, and sold 100,000 candy 
bars with wrappers carrying hiipicture and 
the legend "Help Find Johnny Oosch"— all 
to raise tround $#0,000, roost of which his 
gone to private-detective agendas. They 
have conducted 200 "abduction aware- 
ness" programs for schools. PTA'i and 
service organlintion*. On alternate Friday 
nights they meet with 20 or 30 supporters to 
discuss passible leads in the case. They send 
out e monthly newsletter and, with the help 
of two pine chains sad scversJ other buti- 
ncsaea, they have blanketed the country 
with 1 million men seeking information on 
Johnny. "It's the kind of effort you have to 



have dicappeared, public interest baa long 
siiiresuWM and aJth^ the police still 
check out leads (more than 1,000m the past 

year alone, including one that took them as make," esplein* Nwesn. "You're just one 
fareslsrecl), there has never bee n a real clue of a thousand good esusea." 
to his fate. "Don't think we're brkks," says CewanCtamCasttt^thanmmwi^ 
Stan, "We're setting rremsaHna and 1 think tahlyhmbroua^t un scene strsa^lsh. The 
some kind of there vfe needed tee situation Oosches have received around 100 crank 
suchmouxt wr.imeJLmfttt*oredi)feuH caQs since Johnnys dfcenpeerenc* Most 
than a mugging or a homicide Is there leno usmcrvmgwrenS cp tc m be r lMlcallfroma 
resolution Twe have no evident 
he is dead and no e^denoe he la 
alive. The tret weak we couldn't 
set, we didnt think we could sur- 
vive one month without mm. That 
taMeyftwillbelveycan»ftomc- 
thing that when It started would 
have been inconceivable." 

swretssttej It la always incon- 
ceivable, the more so bocauee it 
can begin* as Stan Pats says of 
Elan's dieappsarance, "with a 
very ordinary occurrence. He is 
late— very late coming home from 
achool." John David Oosch still 
hesn't come home from the paper 
route he went out on in Went Dec 
Moines, Iowa, on Sunday morn- 
ing. Sept 3, 1912. although us 
miniature dachshund, Oretcben, 
did— "the only living thing " hit 
mother believe*, "that saw what 
happened to Johnny." Th ere were 
no other direct witnesses to the 
event, but as private detectives pieced it man who said, "I've got Johnny. He's alive 
together, the boy may have been aeUad by and you're never going to get him back, 
oneoftwornenwhoeptroKhedhim.onem Mr*. Ocech, never.* The Chicago detective 
a blue sedan and one on foot "I grew up agency now working for the family says 
watching The FBI Smy with Efrem Zim- there have also been hundred* of well* 
ballst Jr. blaring across the screen as be 
solved ail those Udnanpinga," Noreen 
Oosch says. "Itwrnberdrorusmreailxewc 
wouldn't get an answer soon." 

Noreen and her husband, John, have 
done shout all that 1* humanly possible to 
find the answer themselves. They have held 
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meaning but erroneous reports. 

One seemingly near mies has tormented 
the Oosches. According to Noreen, early 
last yeara teen-age boy approached e worn- 
an leaving a convenience store in e South- 
western city and urgently said, "My name is 
(ConHnutdonpottSS) 
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A Stranger Comes Home 



Steven Stayner his come home, in a 
way. In 1980 Steven's parents and the 
media celebrated the bleased return of a 
boy who had been kidnapped it seven in 
Merced, Calif., and escaped to freedom 
seven years later, with a tattoo on his arm 
but otherwise seemingly undamaged. At 
he told the story then, he bore no grudge 
against the abductor he had learned to 
call "D*d"~48*year-old Kenneth Par* 
nell — who he said had never sexually 
abused him and had enrolled him in var- 
ious schools around the state. Even Dis- 
trict Attorney Joe Allen, who eventually 
won a kidnapping conviction against Par* 
neii, acknowledged; 'The two developed 
a close relationship. Apparently the man 
was kind to him." 

It was something like that, and it was 
nothing like that. Recently, after some 
counseling sessions with Gary Hewitt 
of the Center for Missing Children, Ste- 
ven gave a more candid account to 
News week's Susan Agreat According 
to Steven, Pern ell — a man whose own 
father deserted him at Ave and who once 
served time for molesting an eight-year- 
old boy— became both hit daytime father 
and his nighttime seiual abuser. Pamell 
lodomkedhimoo their first day together, 
threatened him with beatings, convinced 
him be wasn't wanted at home and gredu- 




With Jimmy * Do or 41* 



ally demoralized him into half* willing 
captivity. 

It had begun in December 1972, when 
Pamell and a male companion got Steven 
into their ear on the pretext that they were 
going to drive him horns and ask nil 
mother to make a church donation. In* 
stead, Pameltgotoutand 
pretended to phone Mrs. 
Stayner, then said ha had 
gotten her permission to 
keep Steven overnight. 
He learned that Steven 
had been punished by his 
father the day before and 
played on it, telling Ste- 
ven later that his parents 
didn't want him "1 won* 
defedlfit was true," re- 
calls Steven. "For the 
first 10 days I cried and 
said I wanted to go home. 
But shortly after that 
I began to play in hi* 
house It wax alio fear- 
he didn't like to see me 
cry." Pamell. says Ste- 
ven, had a terrible temper and would whip 
him when be was angered. 

A week alter the abduction, Pamell 
said he had court papers to change 
Steve n's nam e to Dennis, and he asked 
vttiii ftiniMi the boy to call him Dad. 

"I bad hopes some day 
ray parents would want 
me back," aays Steven. 
H I used to have fantasy 
thoughts of family life, but 
aa time went on tbey 
dimmed and dimmed." 

CaaaaaatAt about the age 
ofnlne. he began to realize 
M things weren't right-* 
my parents wouldn't have 
hired a guy to pick me off 
thestreet." Afraid ofbdng 
beaten, he made no at- 
tempt to run away even 
when Pamell wax out of 
the house working. But 
he would scan newspapers 
and TV to sec ifhia parents 
were tacking hint "I'd aak 
myself, 'Mom and Dad, 
where the bell are your It 
somehow reinforced the 
lie that Pamell told me 
they didn't want mc" 

Despite the constant 
fe*j and sexual abuse, Ste- 
ven settled into a sem- 
blance of family life ax 
Parnell'sson. He created a 

£ttt*e> Air ptrtnts, 'Why 
4omHrkUhu9m*V 



fictional family history to answer ordi- 
nary questions school chums asked about 
hit life. He got Christmas presents and 
birthday gifts, made friends and went 
to school— though he wax repeatedly in 
trouble for letting fires and fighting. 

At times he attended some of the very 
tame schools that bis family had sent 
fliers to In search of their missing eon, 
but apparently no one had looked hard 
enough at the Stayner 
photograph to realize 
that 'Dennis Pamell 1 * 
wai the mining child. 

Caayex^sJaawi On 
Valentraex Day 1980, 
Pamell brought home 
a fresh captive— a flve- 

? ear-old boy named 
'immy White— and be- 
gan taunting Steven that 
Be was growing too old. 
Timmy kept crying and 
asking to go borne, pain- 
fully reminding Steven 
of his own first days 
with Pamell. "I couldn't 
see Timmy suffer," he 
says. "It was my do-or- 
die chance— and I also 
would be coming home for doing 
, something positive, maybe get eome 
congratulations." 

Sixteen days after Timmy had been 
kidnapped, Steven brought him to a 
Ukiah, Calif., police station, and was 
himself reclaimed (Pamell was subse- 
quently tried and convicted of kidnap- 
ping charges. Currently he is Imprisoned 
at Solcdai and will be eligible for parole 
in September 1985.) But the homecom- 
ing has been a troubled one, ax Steven 
evokes It in a stream of anguished con- 
tradictory reflection*. M I returned al- 
most a grown man, and yet my parent! 
saw me at first aa their seven-year-old" 
he says. "After they stopped trying to 
leach me the fundamentals all over sgain 
It got better . . . Why doesn't my dad hag 
me anymore? I guess seven years 
changed him, too. We used to go to the 
lake fishing. He Just sits in the bouse. 
Everything has changed . . . Sometimes I 
blame myself. I don't know sometimes if 
t should have come home. Would I have 
been better off if I didn't?" 

His parents aay "absolutely not," 
though last year they ordered him out of 
the house twice after quarrels. "Small 
arguments get out of hand," he lays. 
"We're all emotionally strained. I don't 
cry— In seven years I built a wall around 
myself. If I could I might not be able to 
stop." At IS, he it planning to go off to a 
junior college, and worried that his de- 
parture will upset his parents again. But 
in a sense, the boy the Stayners lost never 
came all the way home. 

DAVID OILMAN 
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SPECIAL REPORT 

(Continued from page 91) 
John David OoscV-pleese help me, tadyT 
Before the women could do anything, two 
men appeared from around the corner, 
twisted the boy'i arm behind hit beck end 
dragged him off. She followed them to in 
apartment complex, then called the police, 
who diimitaed the incident at probably a 
family problem. Seven montha later the rec- 
ognized Johnny'i face In a gallery of missing 
children shown at the end of the "Adam" 
dramatization on NBC and the got word to 
the Uoachea. 

D«MBfeaeto The detective agency la now 
concentrating it* search in the area of that 
sighting. But the Ooaches are bitter at the 
indifferent police response. 'The feeling of 
coming that close and not getting htm nut 
runs a knife through me." says Norecn. The 
family's relations with thn West Dei Moines 
police soured ihortly after Johnny's disap- 
pearance and deteriorated into name-call- 
ing as the weeks and montha wore on. At 
one point the Ooaches threatened a IIS 
million damage suit against the city. M It 
became our burden to prove Johnny was in 
danger," Noreen complains. 

The relations with police are almost un- 
avoidably rancorous in missing-children 
cases— much as they often are in a mugging 
case. The frantic families of victims under* 
standably want an all-out effort, but what 
they encounter are the routine, sometimes 
enigmatic, processes of the law. Despite the 
massive hunt for her son, Ruth Mort is still 
furious that police only searched under the 
1 86 trailers in her mobile* borne park and 
never got warrants to search inside the trail* 
era— although they did tear apart her own. 
Once, she recalls* she even bawled out the 
federal lawmen. "When I start praying to 
the FBI, then I'll believe you make no mis- 
takes," she told an agent. Typically, the 
families vent "dltptaced anger," says Gary 
Hewitt, executive director of the Center for 
MiasingChildren in Rochester, N.Y., which 
counsels victims and their relatives. "Like in 
suffering a death, they go through denial, 
anger, grief—but there is no funeral, no 
funeral director t o take care of t heir needs." 

No Maui Laadt In any case, the problem 
is not so much the local police department* 
which may keep track of a case for years, 
but the difficulty of getting the same 
degree of interest from other departments. 
Unfortunately, missing children fall al- 
most immediately into the jurisdictional 
no man's land— across state lines and bu* 
reaucracies— that is one of the weakest 
areas of the Justice system. It would seem 
the natural place for the FBI to step in, 
but the bureau is not required to do so and 
the onus of investigations still falls on 
local police. 

The Justice Department itself lobbied 
vigorously against the missing-children act 
because it feared the new law would thrust 
the bureau into the free.flre tone between 
police and parents and that parents would 
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misinterpret it to mean the FBI was always 
obliged to become involved. Some federal 
agents, moreover, believe that when a child 
vanishes, chances are be has run awav, or 
succumbed to enticement, owing to trou ble 
at home. "What has to be recognized,'' says 
Ken tanning of the FBI Academy's Beha v. 
ioraj Science Unit in Quantico, Ya., "is that 
it's relatively rare to have a family with Mr. 
and Mrs. All-America and — boom — the 
kid's gone, By and large, in moat of these 
cases, there's something there." 

Indeed, the parents, because of the statis- 
tics, are often the first tuspects when a child 
disappears. It is one of the many insults 
added to their injury— along with the whla- 
perings of friends and total strangers about 




^Partnts are often sus- 
pects. It is another insult 
added to their injury, 
along with whisperings 
about their competence. 99 
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their parental competence, Many are made 
to submit to lie-detector tests and intensive 
investigation of their past Noreen Oosch 
had to produce her first husband's death 
certificate when rumors circulated that he 
was alive and had abducted Johnny. Where 
there were no answers, Julie Pau told a 
Senate subcommittee in 1911, people 
"made up their own." Blaming the vie* 
time, apparently, satisfies tome perverse 
public need. 

About the abductors themselves, rela- 
tively little is known because there has been 
so little coordination of investigative date 
from around the country. The FBI Acade- 
my's Behavioral Science Unit broadly cate- 
gorises them as: 

■ The psychotic: Usually a woman who has 
lost a baby or cannot conceive and steals a 
child to fill the maternal void. 

a The profiteer: A criminal exploiter who 
sells babies to pornogranhers or adoption 
rings. Another type under this beading ii 
the kidnapping for ransom, but far fewer of 
those have occurred in recent years. 

■ Tie pedophile: Perhaps the largest cate- 
gory. Often an otherwise respectable com* 
munity member who abducts a child pri- 
marily for sexual purposes. A pedophile 
may abduct a child for only a day or a few 
hours or he may try to keep him indefinite- 
ly— and murder him when he demands to 
be taken home 

■ The "serial" killer: The best known case in 
recent history was in Atlanta when 29 young 
blacks— ages 7 to 27— were abducted and 
kilted. Wayne Williams was convicted for 
themurdersof two of the older victims. 

ThePBI has a considerable file of manuals 
and other materials on child seduction that 
have purportedly been produced by and for 
pedophiles. And some authorities corrobo- 
rate the unit's categorisation*. "There are 
people out there looking for surrogate chil- 
dren, the* are people who steal kida to sell 
them* there are people who want to exploit 
them sexually or kill them," says Tacoma 
detective Roger Price. "It's sad but true" 

Price is working on a tragic case of his 
own at the moment A tittle over a year ago, 
a Tacoma man named Stanley Ouidroz 
went strolling in a neighborhood park with 
his two-year-old ton, Wallace* and eoour* 
tered a couple with a small Wood girl While 
the children played together, the adulta 
struck up a friendly conversation and, prte- 
ently, the two men went off to have a quick 
beer, leaving the toddlers with the woman. 
On the way back* Guidrox't companion 
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took off in mother direction and be re- 
turned to the perk to retrieve hie ton, but 
the woman and the children were tone. 
Wallace ha* not been found. Hi* father, 
stricken with guilt, took en overdo** of 
steeping pUJi two day* later and had to be 
botpitalized, 

Leaving Wallace with a stranger may 
have been a carcke* act, but no parent t* 
always on guard. Guidror thought he wit 
dealing with • wholesome family group; 
Detective Price thinks it may have been 
e preplanned abduction. Seven* week-old 
Cnerie k -nnedy was stolen from her moth- 
er's arms l a Ft Worth outpatient clink 
last May by a *oman in white" who asked 
if she could show the baby to "the other 
nurses.** Six months later, on a tip from her 
lister, federal agents arrested a woman 
named Linda Gomez, and recovered the 
Kennedy baby. Oomex, described by rela- 
tives as "a very sick person" who wanted a 
child of her own so badly that she used to 
stuff pillows under her bio use and pretend 
she was pregnant, is scheduled to be tried 
for kidnapping next month. 

Disarmed ****** Parents of older kid- 
nap victims often berate themselves bitter- 
ly for raising their children to be too sub- 
missive to adults. "If 1 had taught him to 
scream, he might be alive now," says John 
Walsh in NBCe "Adam" docu-draraa. It 
is a sentiment that has been echoed in 
almost precisely those words by the others. 
Yet as the Guidro* and Kennedy case* 
demonstrate, parents themselves can be 
disarmed just long enough to be victim* 
Ued. And it would take an uncommonly 
alert child— or a very skittish one— to run 
screaming from an encounter with a 
friendly stranger. 

Self-belp groups counsel parents against 
the lacerating guilts that destroy so many of 
their marriages after a child disappears. But 



the main educational effort » aimed at 
tftf Mng chi ldren tobemoretclf-pccseesed, 
even aggreeeive, with adult strangers whe 
approach them. It is a notion that man) 
parents and heretical end some worry that 
rtwfflmakctheirchjMrcaiieed^ 
But others behave it is the leaser evil 'Td 
rather have Meghan a little paranoid than 
have to identify her body in the morgue," 
says John Walsh, referring to the daughter 
who was born after Adam wee killed. 

The self-help group* have become a vig- 
orous force not only in educational pro* 
grams but lobbying for legislation and na- 
tional networks of information that beveled 
to the recovery of misting children. The 
Society for Young Victims, baaed in New- 
port, R.I., circulates photos of the children 
and assists police and parents in the search- 
es. In the wake of the murders of Ave chil- 
dren. Salt Lake City'a SLAM (Society's 
League Against Child Molestation) helped 
push through a new state taw— billed** the 
country's toughest-— that mandates mini- 
mum, bdeterminale prison terms for per- 
sons convicted of kswjminf or sexually 
abusing a child under 14. HfcVreJust shout- 
ing a little louder out here," eayr Dorothy 
Williams, head of Salt Lake City'a chapter 
of Child Find. 

The Adam Walsh Child Resource Ceo- 
ter, headed by Adam'a father, John, finger- 
prints young children and monitors court- 
room trials of sexual molesters. Child Find 
itself, the oldest (1980) and perhaps largest 
of the self-help groups, puts out an annual 
directory of mieerag children* with month- 
ly supplements. In Connecticut and New 
Jersey the directories are distributed 
ttatewfte in the pubbc schools, and the 
organization is aiming at national distribu- 
tion by next year. 

Yet for all their efforts, the self-help 
group* are barely able to cover the tern- 



"Like in suffering a 
death, [parents] feel an- 
ger and grief-— but there 
is no funeral director to 
take care of their needs* 99 



tory. Most of them are overextended. The 
Center for Missing Children, for example, 
operates on e shoestring; since last June It 
has spent just $20,000, raised from loans, 
donations and a benefit party. "The prob- 
lem is bigger than any of us," says Child 
Find founder Gloria Yerkovich. "We refer 
and refer and refer." 

The principal burden still rests with the 
' poUce, and it m a measure of the fuxxiness of 
the kw-enforcement effort that there are 
still no reliable statistics on child abduction. 
The figure that is most often heard is 50,000 
abductions a year, but that number, argues 
the Center for Misting Children'* Gary 
Hewitt, is "not even a beet gum. The num- 
ber* came out of the sky." Baaed on his own 
research, Hewitt says, a more accurate esti- 
mate is 6,000 to 8,000. 

Part of the problem, clearly, is that most 
police-department record* don't distin- 
guish between runaways and abductions or 
adult and Ju venile misting persona. In most 
cases, a misting child is simply missing. For 
activists in the field, and in the absence of 
darirytnj evidence, that conundrum under- 
score* the importance of funding the na- 
tional resource center and clcamghous* 
proposedmthtpendtagMitsmi 
Assistance Act Besides coordinating toe- 
cine local data, it could furnish vitaJ infor- 
mation "patterns" on typical abductors, 
typical victims or places and drcunuunces 
in which abductions happen. 

MesjaaaA NstJest Meanwhile, for some 
parents, the data on misting children are all 
precise. Ruth Mort still fantasise* that 
her too, Russell, has somehow, miraculous- 
ly, landed with loving foster parents. The 
Patxes still cling to the hope that Etan is 
alive, arte five years. At the Coaches' home 
In West Dee Moines, Johnny's room re- 
mains as be left It, except for his bed, upon 
which sits a suitcase packed with his cloth- 
ing, ready mpatamomcnt'sootJcc should 
be be found. 

The bed also bold* greeting cards and 
presents meant for their eon for every holi- 
day since his disappearance. The marks of 
their grief are everywhere, yet they keep It 
muted. "Sometimes it's tough— oh, is it dif- 
ficult for us," says Noreen. "But we took e 
vow never to forget who the victim is, The 
victim Is Johnny." 
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Victims of Violence and Psychiatric Illness 

i 

Elaine (Hilbcrrnan) Cafmcn, M.D., Patricia Pcrri Kicker, Ph.D., and Trudy Milk, Ph.D. 

I 



the authors investigated the relationship between 
pbysnaf and sexual abate and [psyebtatrte illness. The 
life experiences of IHH male and female psybiatnc 
pjtu *it* it ere rect instructed thnm^h an m-deptb 
examination of psychiatru inpatient records. Ahmst 
halt of the patients bad butanes of physical and or 
sexual abuse; W# of the .tinned patients had been 
\ utnmzed by family members. I be abused patients' 
responses to chrome victinur.atiou included difficulty 
in 'npin% with anqrr % md agression, impaired self- 
esteem, .oid inability to trust. I he authors compare 
n.Je and female i u turn and discuss the clinical 
miplu atutns of abuse. 

Am | I'stchiarrs MI-n-Ml, 1984, 



Tht growing buds of knowledge about sictims of 
siolence strongly suggt \>s that physical and <«xu ti 
ahuse in.ii he f'equcnt, t) not inevitable, lite experi- 
ences for many people. However, psychological and 
vku\ condition that link «.uch sictimi/.umn to subse- 
quent psschntric illness hasc only recently hecn idenn* 
ntd a\ \uh]rct% for clinical investigation. As a result, 
the importance of the uttim to patient prr»ccss is 
neither appreciated hy clinicians nor adequately con* 
ccptualircd by researchers, This lack of recognition 
persists in spite of an ex tensive, hut unssnthcsircd. 
Iitcf iiurc on the psychnsocial consequences of child 
abuse, spou vc abuse, rape, and incest. As a way ol 
addressing this gap in our knowledge, in this paper we 
report the results of an investigation into the relation* 
sHip hetsscen physical and sexual abuse and psycht.it* 
nc illness in a psychiatric inpatient populanon. 



AW SK ASM PSYCHIATRIC II I Sr.SS 

Only in the last decade base rt.t-ntal health proles* 
sir maU hegun to examine the extent to sshtch victims 
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ar: reprr Anted in a variety nf clinic.il settings. For 
exa.r.j.le, Rnunsawllc and Wcissman .|, reported that 
3.8% of the women presenting tn an emergency trau- 
ma service andf V4"n nf the women prcsi'Ming to an 
emergvnes psschiatric service had been battered h\ 
men ssith vshom they were intimate. However. Alien 
4tark and asMKiates 2. analyzed new data from ihe 
\amc emcr^encs trauma service, they v< included that 
"where physicians saw I out of \S of their patients as 
battered, a mou accurate approximation is I in 4; 
where thes acknnwlcdgcd that I tn|ury nut of 20 
resulted ftoni domestic ahuse, the actual figure .«p 
proached I in 4. VKTiat thes described as a rare occur- 
rence was in reality an csent of epidemic proportion*." 

Rosenfeld V, in a review of all o' his female 
psychotherapy patients seen in a group practice setting 
over I year, f'nund that six of the 18 women were 
incest victims, nnl\ one of whom offend this informa- 
tion spontaneously. 1 he underreporting nt victims in 
psychiatric samples is consistent • h the finding nt 
Hilbcrman and Munson '4, th . of all women 
referred tor psychiatric consult in a rural medical 
clinic were in battering relati isn . Pn«t and asso« 
ciatcs *S, S in a prelimirary rc; (he pres.ilence of 

domestic siolence among ps a, a inpatient^ fir* 
thef substantiated the relationsMip of ahuse and psy* 
cholopcal disorder. Of the 60 patients • !H women and 
22 men,, AH''» gase histories of a battering relation 
ship; 50% of the wo.nen had been battered and 21% 
reported abusing their partners; 14% of the men haJ 
been battered :nd 27'*ii reported abusing their part 
nets, Post and associates did not discuss other forms oi 
ahuse in their paper. 

Several studies 2, 6-8, provide esidcncc of the 
profnundls sclf-destruciise behaviors that emerge after 
victimization. Thvsv are the bchaviots that demon 
stratc a clear link between ahuse experiences an.l 
psychiatric illness. Green (ft* compand abused at. J 
neglected children with V) neglected children and %0 
children whn were neither abused nor neglected Self* 
destructive behaviors fbtting, cutting, burning, head 
banging, suicide attempts; were exhibited hy 40.6% of 
the abused children, 17.2% of the neglected children, 
and 6.7% of the controls. Green concluded that "the 
abused child's sens: of worthtessncss, badness, and 
self'hatred a cons »juence of parental assault, reiec 
tion, and scap^goating formed the nucleus for suhse* 
qiient self'destructise behavior" (6, p. 5H1J. TTto new 
research on siolence against women not only corrobo- 
rates this pattern hut also provides a sivtci psycliologi 
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t.il portrait of female victims of incc%t, spouse abuse, 
and rape 7-1 1 h 
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To explore the relationship between violence and 
psychiatric disorder, we reconstructed the life expert* 
ences of patients through an in-depth examination of 
psychiatric inpatient records. To clarify this relation- 
ship, it was necessary to compare male and female 
patients as well as to compare abused and nona bused 
patients. 

The nonrandom sample for tbis retrospective study 
included all patients discharged over 18 months Janu* 
ary 1980 through June 1981) from one of three adult 
psschntric inpatient units in a university teaching 
hospital, The final sample consisted of 188 adult and 
adolescent male and female patients. Multiple dis- 
charges were treated as one case. A comparison of the 
demographic characteristics of this sample with those 
of inpatients from all wards during the previous 2 
years confirmed that the study sample was repre- 
sentative in term', of race and sex. 

A standardized coding instrument developed by the 
research team (two psychiatrists, two sociologists, and 
one social worker) was used to analyze the following 
content of the discharge summary* and other patient 
records: demographic information; social, medical, 
and psychiatric histories: behavior before and during 
hospitalization; and details on the type and extent of 
violence. Clinicians were interviewed to verify ambigu* 
ous details or to supply missing data. 

Violence was defined as any form of serious physical 
or sexual abuse described in the discharge summary or 
in the record. These abuse events included child abuse, 
incest, marital violence, and assault or rape occurring 
outside of the family. Instances in which abuse was 
suspected but not confirmed in the records were not 
coded as violence. Decisions about what behaviors 
constituted abuse were conservative, and ambiguous 
cases were discussed until the research team reached a 
consensus. In this way. a high degree of mtercoder 
consistency was achieved We collected data about the 
type of abuse, the severity and duration of the abuse, 
and the relationship of the patient to the abuser. 
Similar data were collected for those patients who 
were abusers. In addition, a scale was constructed for 
measuring the patient's ability to cope with anger and 
aggression during the hospitalization. 

Cross-tabulation and multivariate techniques were 
used to analyze the data. Chi square analyses were 
used to compare trr abused and nonabused patients. 
We used the .OS level of significance to point out 
important differences between groups. Because this 
was an exploratory st»idy with a nonrandom sample, 
the chi-squarc values are presented as descriptive sta- 
tistics and not as statistical tests conducted to retain or 
reictt null hypotheses. We will report the results of 
additional anaivses of these data elsewhere. 



RtSL'I TS 

Dticnption of the Sample 

The patients in the \tudy were a diverse group. 
Eighty percent were white and 20% were black; 6>% 
were female and .15% wvre male. Their ages ranged 
from 1 2 to 88 years. Adolescents made up I $% of the 
sample and thtcldcrls made up 4%. Only 25% of the 
patients were married; 4~% had never been married. 
Educational and occupational data showed that 26% 
had not graduated from high school 'some were 
students) and that 18% were college graduates; 21% 
wete professionals and H% worked in clerical, sales, 
craft, or unskilled jobs. Fifty-two percent had annual 
incomes of less thai^ $10,000. The low income of the 
patients may reflect \ e substantial percentage (35%) 
who were disabled or unemployed before hospitalita* 
tion. However, the income data sscrc less accurate 
than the educational and occupational data and should 
be interpreted cautiously. Half ot the patients had 
affective disorders, and the other half was divided 
among psychoses M 8%), personality disorders (1*%), 
adiustment reactions fll%), substance abuse (5%), 
and psychosomatic disorders (2%). 

Cxttttt of Abut* 

Given our conservative coding of abuse, the preva- 
lence appears quite high. Eight) ot the 188 patients 
(43%) had histories of physical or sexual abuse or 
both. Abuse was suspected but not confirmed in 
enough detail in the records of an additional 7%. Of 
the 80 ahused patients, 53% (N a 42; had been physi- 
cally abused, 19% lN»l5) had been sexually abused, 
and 29% (N s 23; had been both physically and sexu- 
ally abused. The majonty of sexual abuse (71%) had 
occurred more than a year before admission, Com- 
pared with 40% of phvsical abu»e. Fortv*one percent 
of the abused patients had been abused by more than 
one person. 

Ninety percent ?N-72| of the abused patients had 
been abused by family members, Fifty-one percent had 
been abused by husbands or former husbands, 40% by 
fathers or stepfathers, and 23% by mothers or Mcp« 
mothers. Sixty-six percent 'N-25} of those who had 
been sexually abused had been abused by family 
members. The largest group of sexually abused pa- 
tients had been abused by fathers ;34%); siblings 
accounted for 16% of sexual abuse cases and strangers 
for 29%. 

Female patients were much more likely than males 
to have histories of abuse. Fifty-three percent (N=65i 
of the females and 2)% 'N * 15) of the males had been 
abused. There were also differences between sexes in 
rhe patterns of abuse. Males (mainly teenagers) were 
most frequently abused by parents during childhood 
and adolescence, whereas females were abused by 
parenrs, spouses, and strangers. For the females, abuse 
had started in childhood and continued through adult- 
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hood. Only four ot the 3H patient* who had been 
sexually abused sscrc males, as vveic their assailant?. 
Teenagers Merc muwh more likely than adult* to have 
been abused. Seventy we percent or the 28 teenagers 
had been abused, compared with 39% of the adults. 
The black* were slightly more likely than the whites 
I.) have been v-ctims or abuse (50% compared with 
41%), but this reflects the fact that the blacks in this 
sample were predominantly female (85%) and the 
female* were more likely than the male* to have 
histories of abuse. 

ContfhtrtiOM of Abused and Sonabuted Patients 

Can abused patients be differentiated from nona- 
bused patients in a clinical setting? To answer this 
question, we made comparisons on the basis of social 
history data, behaviors at the time of admission, 
behaviors during the hospitalization, and diagnoses. In 
the analysis, diagnoses did not differentiate between 
abused and nonabused patients. 

One significant family characteristic of the abused 
patients was the exensive use of alcohol by parents. 
Thirty percent of the abused patients had alcoholic 
fathers, compared with 13% of the nonabused pa» 
tienrs. The figures for alcoholic mothers were 13% and 
5%, respectively. Tabic 1 provides a further compare 
son of social history characteristics of abused and 
nonabused patients* Vfc found that abused patients 
were more likely than nonabused patients to have past 
histories of suicidal and assaultive behaviors and crim- 
inal justice involvement. 

The patients displayed a wide range of behaviors 
and symptoms at the time of admission to the hospital. 
As unle 1 indicates, these behaviors did not differenti- 
ate abused from nonabused patients. At the time of 
admission, precipitant* for hospitalization were equal* 
W Itkely to include suicidal behavior, aggressiveness, 
depression, drug abuse, disordered conduct, anxiety, 
and psychosomatic symptoms. The patients differed 
only with respect to organic symptoms. However, this 
may be a spurious finding that derives from limitations 
in the data. 

Two important differences emerged when we exam- 
ined various behaviors daring the hospitalization. 
First, abused patients tended to remain in the hospital 
longer than the nonabused group. Twenty .six percent 
of the abused group were hospitalized longer than 90 
days, whereas only 9% of the nonabused group were 
hospitalized for that length of time. The average stay 
for nonabused patients was 43 days, and for the 
abused patients it was 58 days. 

Second, abused and nonabused patients differed in 
how they dealt with anger and aggression during the 
hospitalization. This is especially pertinent to our 
study, since anger is an expected response to abusive 
events, We developed a measure of the coping behavior 
of the inpatients that focused on whether the anger 
was mainly directed inward or outward and whether 
behavioral control of aggressive impulses was main- 
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tained. hour categories were used to measure this 
aspect of hospital behavior. 

Category 1 describes a behavior pattern in which the 
anger was directed inward in a passive, overcomroUed 
manner. These general! y depressed, frightened, and 
withdrawn patients felt worthless, hopeless, and unde- 
serving but were not activck suicidal. Although these 
passive patients were not behavioral problems on the 
ward, the passivity frustrated clinicians' attempts to 
establish therapeutic relationships. 

Category 2 patients directed their anger inward but 
in a more overt, active fashion. This coping style was 
characterized by active suicidal intent and or savage 
self* hat red, with loss of control reflected in a variety of 
self-destructive and self-mutilaring behaviors. At 
times, some of these patients alarmed even experienced 
clinicians with their uncontrollable self •mutilation and 
their resolutely maintained unempathic attitede to- 
ward themselves. 

Category 3 patients direcred their an^cr outward in 
a controlled manner. Some of these patients expressed 
anger appropriately, while others displaced and pro- 
tected their anger and hostility elsewhere (most promi- 
nently toward hospital staff). In all cases, however, 
control of aggressive impulses rematned intact. 

Category 4 patients directed their anger outward, 
with aggressive and sometimes violent behaviors to- 
ward others. Such loss of control was reflected in 
outbursts of barely contained murderous rag . threats 
to harm others, and actual assaults. The four behavior 
patterns were not mutually exclusive and some pa- 
tients displayed aspects of more than one type ot 
coping behavior. For some patients, the information 
available was insufficient for classification. 
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A higher percentage of abused patients (20%) than 
of nonahuscd patients (10%) diwljycd the behavior 
pattern of category 2, that is, directed their anger 
toward in an actively telf-deitruttive fashion. This 
finding wilt he discussed further as we examine the 
issue of sex differences. 

ComparitOH of Almtud Malti and ¥ twain 

As noted earlier, abused patients were more likely to 
he female. In this section we will compare the 65 
abused females and the 15 abused males. 

The majority of abused mates were teenagers (60%), 
and the majority of abused females were adults (ft I %). 
There were other difference* between male and female 
abused patients, hirst, they presented themselves dif* 
ferently ai the time of hospitalization (see table 2). The 
behavior of the abused females resembled that of the 
othe* females at the time of hospitalization, that is, 
they were equally likely to be sutvidal, depressed, and 
so forth. 

Abused males, however, differed from the other 



males, as shown in table 2. The smalt number of 
abused males in the study decreased trtettkehhood mat 
the findings would t« statistically signmcat*. Never- 
theless, three of the relationsmjH were statistically 
significant and three of the remaning contfahsom 
showed substantial differences between ptrcrntafrs of 
abused and nonabused males. Tbe a b uar d males were 
less likely to appear depressed, sukidat, or psyebotk at 
the tkne of hoapiutitatio* (see tabk 2)* Tney were 
more likely than nonabused males to be aggressive or 
to have disordered conduct or psychosomatic symp- 
toms. Since the majority of abused main were teen- 
agers, the increase in disordered conduct reflected age 
as well as abuse. 

Other differences between the abused males and 
females emerged when behavior* before hospftaliia* 
tion were examined. Table 2 shows that the abused 
males were much more likely than the abused female* 
(and other mates) to have abused others. Sixty percent 
of the abused male* had been violent toward others* 
while only 17% of the abused female* had been 
violent. Abused males were also more likely than 
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abused females (and nthcr main) to have had criminal 
justice tmolvcmcnt. 

Perhaps the mnst important characteristic that dis« 
tingutshed the behavior of the abused main and 
females was that the male* h* 1 become mnre aggrcs* 
live while the females had 1 ne mnre pa wive. In 
tome way* the sex rnle stereotypes seemed to be 
exaggerated in this sample. This wat evident in the 
way that the abused males and females coped with 
anger (tee table 3). Thirty-three percent of the ahuted 
males enped with anger by directing it aggressively 
toward others Category 4), hut only 14% of the 
abused females did so. The majority nf abused females 
(66%) directed their anger inward (categories 1 and 2), 
compared with nnly 20% nf the ahuted males. As 
shown in tahle 3. abused males, more than nonabused 
males, coried with anger bv aggressively directing it 
toward others, while abused females were more likely 
than other females tn turn their anger inward. For 
example, 24% of the abused females, compared with 
9% nf the nnnabused females, were actively self- 
destructive during hospitalization. 



DISCUSSION 

Our finding that almost half nf the psychiatric 
inpatients in this sample had histories of physical or 
sexual abuse or both shnuld not come at a surprise, 
given the prevalence of violence in the general popula- 
tion. As this study demonstrates, mnst of the abuse 
occurred in the context nf family. Although families 
are usually viewed as nrnvidmg the primary* support 
networks fnr individuals, our data confirm the findings 
of nther researchers 'J t 9, 12, 13) th.u female adults 
and children of both sexes arc t highest risk fnr 
\inlence within the family. In a retrospective study of 
40 patients with multiple personality disnrder, Putnam 
(14) found that K0% had been severely abused by 
family members during childhood. It is important to 
bear in mind that victims of family violence might be 
over represen ted in any psychiatric sample because 
vinlent family systems may produce a population at 
risk for chronic abuse as well as fnr psychiatric illness. 

Victims of physical and sexual abuse are faced with 
an extrwrdinary task nf conflict resolutinn as they 
look for a enntext in w hich bodily harm and threats to 
life can be understood. When the assailant is an 
intimate or a family member, this process is immeasur- 
ably complicated by the prnfound betrayal of trust. 
Such victims must altn cope with ongning vulnerability 
to physical and psycholngical danger when the abuser 
has continuing access to the victim. It was nnt uncom- 
mon, in our sample, fnr a patient tn have experienced 
multiple kinds of ahusc. 1 here were numerous cases of 
women who were physically, oi sexually abused as 
children and subsequently raped nr abused by spouses 
and others in adulthood This pattern of increased 
vulnerability of female victims to other kinds of abuse 
was also described in Herman's study of incest victims 



(7) and Hilbcrman\s review of research on battered 
women (H). It ts unclear if such vulneraoility to multi- 
ple abuse is the same among men with prior histories 
of victimization, since the number of males was >mall 
and the majority were adntcscents. 

What is clear, front the inpatient summaries and our 
clinical experiences, is that the psycholugtcal and 
behavioral manifestations of chronic abuse reflect ex* 
tra ordinary damage to the self, which then becomes 
the object of the victim's hatred and aggression. While 
there are psychodynamic issues specific to each kind of 
ahusc, our observations indicate a commnn pattern of 
responses to chrnnic victim itation. Although these 
psychosocial responses may have different behavinral 
manifestations in abused males and females, the psy- 
chic trauma is similar. These victims have extreme 
difficulties with anger and aggression, self-image, and 
trust. 

In contrast to the outrage and disgust experienced 
by others hearing of the abuse, victims do not usually 
acknnwledge their anger toward their abusers, in part 
because their rage is perceived as dangerous and 
potentially uncontrollable and in part because of the 
complex relationship between victim and abuser. After 
years of abuse, victims hlame themselves as they enme 
to believe that the abuse can be explained only by their 
essential "badness/* 

In our sample, the abused females directed theit 
hatred and aggression against themselves in both nvert 
and covert ways. These behaviors formed a continuum 
fiam quiet resignation and depressinn to repeated 
episodes of self 'mutilation and suicide attempts. Self* 
destructive behaviors were related to feelings nf worth* 
tessness, hopelessness, shame, and guilt. These affects 
escalated when anger threatened to surface and* at 
such times, often culminated in impulsive self-destruc- 
tive episodes. Markedly impaired self -esteem was 
prominent among these patients, as they conveyed a 
sense that they were undeserving of any empathic 
understanding or help by clinicians. 

In comparison, the mainly adnlescent male victims, 
although experiencing many of the same feelings of 
self* hat red, more often directed their aggresstnn to* 
ward others. It is likely that these nutward displays of 
aggression were defenses against intolerable feelings of 
helplessness and vulnerability. In the hospital this 
internal dynamic was reflected in alternating expres- 
sions of anguish and despair followed hy threatening 
"macho** behavior and displays of physical prowess. 
Patterns of sex role socializatinn obviously shape the 
differential responses to abuse of males and females. 

The social histories and inpatient process notes 

firovide Impressive evidence of the abused patients* 
ack nf trust and the way in whtch inability to trust 
complicates the evaluative and treatment processes. 
Herman (7) reported the same finding in her study of 
father-daughter incest, in which she described a dual 
pattern of inability to feel trust when this would be 
appropriate and to protect oneself when trust is inap* 
proprtate. In our sample, expectations of abandon* 
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mcnt and exploit .tt ion by the clinician were prominent, 
hence victim* did nut spontaneously reveal the abuse 
or easily form therapeutic alliances. 

In the absence of direct information about past or 
current abuse, our data suggest that ahoscd patients 
arc not easilv distinguished from nonahuscd patients at 
the time of admission to the hospital. Rather, the 
significant differences between abused and nonahuscd 
patients emerged during the course of hospitalization 
and were reflected both in the treatment difficulties 
and the greater length of time that abused patients 
remained in the hospital. These outcomes may be the 
end result of victims 1 1 ) inability to trust, which delays 
nr pres ents the development of a therapeutic liaison, Z) 
impaired self-esteem, whereby abused patients judge 
themselves as undeserving of treatment, and J| diffi- 
culty in enping with aggression, whereby anger is 
destructively directed toward the damaged self or 
others. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Clinicians generally ask patients about abuse experi- 
ences if they have some reason to suspect abuse. 
However, these suspicions are ofVn based on un- 
founded stereotypes about victims and violent families. 
Increasing awareness of the extent of violence in this 
so ty leads us to suspect that psychiatric patients arc 
m • likely to have experienced physical amJ/nr sexual 
violence than to hear vniccs, yet clinicians are system- 
atic in their inquiries about hallucinations while over- 
looking the reality and importance of violent assaults. 
Our research underscores the discrepancy between the 
alarming numbers of people who are physically and 
sexually abused and the relative lack of attention that 
is given to these topics in taking rnutine psychiatric 
histories. 

Clinicians are largely unaware of the psychosocial 
consequences of abuse because the victim-to-patient 
process is an area of clinical research that has been 
unck'rconccptualiyed. Thus, even when abuse is identi- 
fied, clinicians' confusion about the rote of abuse in 
psychiatric illness leaves them unprepared to imple- 
ment special treatment approaches lor what appears to 
be a large proportion nf psychiatric patients. In a 
separate pancr, we will analyse a series of inpatient 
case examples that illustrate and capture the complex* 
ity of the victim-to*patient process and its implications 
for treatment. From our perspective, a major focus of 
treatment must be to help victims become survivor*. 
This transformation is contingent on recognizing how- 
chronic abuse constructs the individual's social identi- 
ty as a victim and how the survival strategies employed 



by victims interfere not only with emotional develop* 
mem but with the therapeutic alliance ami process. 

Because the theoretical understanding of the victim- 
to-patient process lags behind clinical experiences nith 
victims, our research raises more questions than ii 
answers about the effects of abuse and the conditions 
that leave some, hut not all, victims sulncrable to 
psychiatric illness, We believe we have provided a 
realistic description of the lives of chronically abused 
females whose self-destructive behaviors and silence 
make them hard to identify and treat, However* 
because most of the abused males in our population 
were adolescents, we can only conjecture about their 
fates as adult men. It may be that, if the behavioral 
response pattern of the abused adolescent males seen 
in our population continues into adulthood, thci 
become inmates in other structured environments, 
such as state mental hospitals and prisons. It is possible 
that these men are coerced into treatment onlv aitei 
they have become dangerous and assaultive, hence the 
treatment focus is on their abusive benaviors while 
their histories of victimization go unrecognized. The 
large population of Viet Nam veterans in prisons and 
psychiatric hospitals would provide a relevant sample 
of adult male victims for further study, 
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A Hidden Epidemic 

Sexual abuse of children is much more common than most Americans suspect. 



Lori, • lhrcvv*er-old with rosy cheeks, 
blond hair and blue eyes, wu playing 
outside htrhome in • Denver suburb when • 
man enticed her into his car. Thret days 
later, a party of hikers found Lori at a park 
in the foothills of the Rockies. Thty heard a 
child's cry coming, from ir. outhouse, and 
when they looked down into the pit, there 
wu Ion She was ankle-deep in sewage* 
naked eacept for her panties. When they 
iiked her what she was doing there, she 
replied: 'Tm home. I live here." After she 
•is pulled out of the 10-foot pit. doctors 
discovered that Lnn was suffering from 
hypothermic trench foot—and sexual 
abuse. A few javs after that she identified a 
2 1 .year»old man in a police lineup. "He was 
the bad man." the said. "He put me in the 
hole." The alleged attacker, Robert Thiret* 
a high'tchool dropout and Air Force veter* 
an who says police have the wrong man. 
hain't been ined yet; that ordeal still No 



lori It ifttitJ wtUi fctf 
Iff fctf IftStiM If* 



ahead of Lori. Otherwise, she's slowly get* 
ting better. She has nightmares, of count, 
two of three times a week, the wakea up 
screaming: "Oel meoul of hercf 

All at once, the seauat abuse of children 
seems as ubiquitous as it once was unmet* 
lionabtc. A California day-care center is 
shut down, staf members accused of mo- 
Jewing the children and suspected of renting 
them out to pedophiles and pomographera. 
A U.S. senator reveals that, at a child, she 
was scaU: lly t Med by "a man around the 
corner/' A respected theatrical director In 
Minneapolis it charted with seducing some 
ofhis boy students. At heir toa pharmtccu* 
tkal fortune m Michigan pleads no contest 
to a charge that he sexually assaulted hfe 
stepdaughter for seven years; the judge sen* 
lencet him to a dose of hi sown mcdiclnCi a 
controversial drug thai deadens desire. 

"Why suddenly art all these things big 
sstuesr asks Sen. Fault Hawkins, The 



Florida Republican knows from bitter per* 
sonal experience that child molesting is a 
vjry old vice Is then more sexual abuse of 
children these da/t, or are we just hearing 
more about it? The caperta don't really 
know. Some of them argue that In our 
stressful* permissive society, child molest* 
ing has Increased along with other forms of 
sexual activity. Others, Including some frn* 
imsts. maintain that society has always ea* 
plotted the weak. Whs t seems certain is that 
t he seiuai abuse of children by their elders is 
much more widespread than .rtost Ameri- 
cans suspect- or want *o beheve. 

Dvty leeeett Thoroughly reliable statbv 
'tics don't yet exist, and they never will as 
long as the victims of molestation exit be 
shamed or terrified into treating the expert* 
encc as a dirty secret. But according to the 
estimates of various researchers, some- 
where between 1 00,000 and 900,000 Ameri- 
can children will be nWe*!«d this ye**\ Few 
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,of tN offenders will bt reported lu anynoe 
in authomy, and fewer still will bt pun 
bbcd. Millions of today's adults arc tht 

gown-up victim* of sexual abuw in out 
rat or motto, Mnw relatively hartnleu, 
when unimaginably Mvaft. David Flnkel- 
bor of the Family Violence Ro«rch Pro. 
gram at t ha University of New Hampshire 
hex dona one >tudy showing thai 19 percent 
of all American women and 9 percent of all 
men were sexually vklimlxed at children. 
And he says "it is fair to speculate " that 
between 2 million and $ million American 
women have had Incestuous relationships 
CHwu n srii Despite alt the approxime- 
Hons m their data, researchers believe they 
are compiling an accurate composite of the 
child molester. Mm* abusers are not "dirty 
old men." Many appear to be quite respect* 
able, and most are relatively yoiintj; in one 
study only tO percent of the assailants were 
found to be older than 50. Most child mo- 
festers are well known to their victims; 
three-quarters or mora are friends, neigh- 
bors or relative*. Most abusers were abused 
themselves aa children. A great many art 
repeat offenders. One study of arrest rec- 
ords and confessions tallied an average of 
?J victims for each heterosexual pedophile 
and 30 for each homosexual child molester. 
And many abusers will never change. 
"There's no such thing as a cure for pedo- 
philia." says Warren K. Mum power of 
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Florida, whose expertise comes from being 
a convicted pedophile himself (pege 34), 

Some experU are trying to cure molesters 
anyway, or at least get their urgea under 
cenuol. Ma ny more are finding ways to heal 
the victims, Uv- courts in many stales are 
■salting H easier for children to testily 
against abuser* (page 32). Therapists are 
helping children to exorcise ti eir demon* 
through doll play and expressive drawing*. 
M u ctl o rs are teaching potential victim* 
the difference between *good touching** 
and "bed t'>uching" and how to say H eo H to 



gation include* the possible abuse of girls. 

In general, the experts any that child mo- 
lesters tend to be weak, insecure men who 
need to feel that they ere loved and are in 
control of e relationship. West Coast re* 



searcher Sandy Butler says that some men 
these day* are searching for "partners who 
are smaller and younger. Aa the youth cult 



) people much bigger than 
Ik sm nl ves. If molestation has suddenly 
become another hot-seiHng topic for the 
swira nWu^ sweeps thai'aalltothe s»od-~ 
thi left alp thai attention is anally being 
•fid ion guilty secret that generations have 
dreaded so face. 

uwawa*yi"l*m thefoweet formofUfe there 
w— • Child snotcntcr." a long-haired man In 
eat 3d any* at ■ group therapy session in 
9m km. In tact, esaay of the people ac* 
eeeeet cfnsoJmtmg children ere among the 
snare recas c tcd sa imb e rs of their coremuai. 
an* It Ranee* Oty laet weak* a family 
t* y*fci a n , Dr. Herbert Kcttcrasan, 57. waa 
■ w a rn I on charges of aggravated sodomy 
aamsaa^sfsdeemthewtim withe 14-year* 
Hd girt Ketiemen wee cewsnhor a lew 



crreeted John Clark Donahue, 49, tender 
anwaftietkatrmiorofthcf^ 
tneeeer Company, who wee charged wkh 
amenity souring three naale student* m 
their eerty scene, linen then, four other 
etlemmo/thetJbeetermhc^ 
orbeensusperid*d,andawidenmgbTvesti* 



more pervasive.** she any*, H and 
as women make more demand*, men turn 
awey from peer* es partners and turn to- 
ward 16-year-olds or even 1 1 -year-olds." 

teaf Pwyi Some researchers divide mo- 
lesters into two general categories. The 
"fxatad" offender often claims to be "in 
love with children**— e pedophile— and has 
been molesting them for year*, Frequently 
abused thctnselm as youngsters, these peo- 
ple am toners who become Ixated on pre* 
pubescent children, often confining their 
actual appetite to Just girls or lust boys. It's 
common for pedophiles to be single, *!• 
though some try marriage and may even 
b e c o me parent*. Many or them wallow in 
self pity . ''Whenever I felt insecure end sick 
and not in control of my Ufa, that's when the 
crime* would happen,* my* "Denny." who 
■serving a 20-ycar term at the Connecticut 
Correctional Institution m Somen, Conn. 
"I'm e victim, box*," 

In contract, "regreated" aolroters may 
have led normal married Uvea for year*. 
Their sexual mvotvement with children-- 

often peer pubcrty—mey be triggered by 
sudden stress, suck ea a *midlik crisis/* 
"An example would be en adult sank of 
about 40, where hat asarriage ilesaoU as and 
he get* involved with a stepdaughter" my* 
Dr. Mkheel Cot, director of the Sex Of* 
lender Treatment Program at tb^fkytof 
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College of Medicine In Houston, Texas. 

UixltKettttut strikes many people as the 
mot t disgraceful form of sexual abuse. In 
fact, studies show that in about two-thirds 
of all incest casts, tht offender is not 
tht blolofkal parent. Ha is a stepfather. 
Dcirdre O'Dooofhu* silll has flaihbaclts 
about hers. The smell of a country barn or 
tht scent of tht after -shave he used 10 wear 
bring* it all back, how her stcpfaiher forced 



her tohave mi with hlmat her family's ratal 
home in Michigan. Sometimes ht would 
slnglt her out from her Ave brothers and 
sisters to drive into town with him. "He 
would stop onaskk road and make me have 
oral sea with him until he climaxed," she 
says. Her mother was sick, and her stepfa- 
ther said she would die If anyone found out. 
•i believed him." O'Donoghut recalls. "I 
thought my mom would die and 1 would be 
left with this man" Deep down tht felt 
guilty, li was only two years ago, after lotsof 



therapy, (hat O'Donoghut, now,27, real t 
lad: **I am not responsible" 

In a 1911 itudy, Harvard Medical School 
psychiatrist Dr. Judith Herman colluded 
that tht most striking similarities among 
incestuous families were the father's tend' 
ency to tyrannize and tht mother's fear of 
questioning hit absolute authority. Tht tyr- 
■any may be all facade. "People always 
think of the father as m aggressive autocrat, 
but in many cases, he's like e child," snys 
Hank Oiarretto of San Jose, Calif., director 



Children and the Courts 



"He loochrd me with ht* peanut," tht 
12-year-old girl i old a Si . Paul. Mlnn.,Jury. 
"What's a peanut?" asked prosecuting at* 
tome* Kathleen atari n. Then she handed 
i he frightened child, who is retarded, two 
anatomically correct dolKand gently asked 
her locxpiam Weeping, the child used the 
dolts to graphically demonstrate a sexual 
wt. The shock in the courtroom was audi* 
Me. "I thought the jury wat going to Jump 
jver the rail and attack the defendant, 
Gearin said. Instead, the Jurors convicted 



that they both knew the different* between 
the truth and lies and could express what 
they had seen. What's different about the 
current situation Is that Judges are not only 
permitting mort kids to get their day in 
court, but their claims art being taken set !• 
ously. Judges have teamed that often there 
is no correction between age i nd honesty, 
and, with the teal of all converts, have tried 
to make their courtrooms mort Inviting 
places for children. Properly handled, 
some experts believe that the experience 
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tht child's stepfather on two felony 
counts— and the judge sentenced him io42 
months in Jail. 

There was a t f me when a sexually abused 
child who complained to the police had 
only one thing to look forward to: another 
rapeln theeourtroom. Qui for many young* 
stert, In many courts, that is no longer true. 
Children are being seen, heard and believed 
In cases that previously were consigned to 
tbe closet, "Tht trend," says University of 
Nebraska Prof. Gary Melton, "is to let the 
testimony of children In and to be fairly 
liberal In tht procedure,** 

Children have been permitted to testify 
under Anglo-American law at least since 
1779, provided that they satisfied a Judge 



can be helpful for the ch»W. Says San Fran* 
Cisco counselor Julie Robbint, who has 
tracked 400 cases, "1 set court as a neces- 
sary step for abused kids— It's cathartic" 

thaw aatd Tsth in Massachusetts, Judges 
bring in pint-site witness chairs so young- 
sters 1 feet won't dangle. In Maryland, chil- 
dren who have trouble speaking may draw 
what happened. In Minnesota, a ch'td fro- 
ten with fear was permitted to testify from 
under tht prosecutor's table. And from 
Manhattan Reach* Calif., to Brooklyn, 
V.Y^childrtninctwrtustdoihtodeacribe 
crimm whose aamca they don't know. "W« 
have to quit pretending that kids have to 
testify like adults," says Kathleen Morris, 
a prosecutor in Minnesota. "If all they 



Can do is show, that should be enough." 

Can children be Hleved? "We have a 
very long intellectual tradition that dis* 
er edits the testimony of women and chil- 
dren when they complain of sexual as* 
seult," says Harvard Medical School 
psychiatrist Judith Herman. False charges 
art rare, she Insists. "More commonly 
there art falsa retractions of true com- 
plaints" slier a child gives in to femily 
pressure not to testify against an abusive 
relative. Child advocates won't deny that 
children invent tales sometimes. But attor- 
ney David Lloyd of Washington's Chil- 
dren's Hospital has a simple test; liften for 
details the child would 
not know if he or she 
had not witnessed sexual 
conduct. As Minneapo- 
lis psychologist Michael 
O'Brien says, "Children 
Just don't fantasiteabout 
Daddy going pee-pee in 
their mouth. 

BvUeocetTechnlcally, 
m most states, the vic- 
tim's testimony alone is 
enough to win a convic- 
tion* but to practice pros* 
teuton prefer to have 
more evidence. Only Ne- 
braska and tht District 
of Columbia still re- 
quirt independent cor- 
roboration to prove sex- 
ual abuse. Two weeks 
ego. New York finally 
repealed that require- 
ment—and none too soon, profocutorssey . 
"It was heartbreaking/' recalls New York 
County sex-crimes chief Undt Palrstein. 
"Tht kids would come In, tell their stories, 
•nd there was nothl ng we could do." 

Judges and juries tend to be most suspi- 
cious of ebuse charges that art part of a 
divorce or custody Art*- "It's not that 
children are vicious.- says New York law- 
yer Norman Reimer, "but they're used as 
pawns." Judges and iurioi recognise that 
possibility, and aa a result may overlook 
serious abuses, says Washington, D C, 
peycrK4ot>st-lawyer Donald Berso f -es- 
pedally given theaJt-and-march nature of 
tht modern family. Rertof urges Judges to 
look for "spadAc physical and^psycholoa> 
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of Parents United, which help adulis, vie 
tim$ and offender* alike to cope with the 
conuquciKet of child molestation. "He has 
an adolcKmt romance with hii daughter." 
One father told a researcher how he had 
worked hii way through his children. tc« 
ducing two sons and two daughters in turn. 
Only the third child, a daughter, escaped, 
and when the father was asked why. he 
shrugged: "She said no" 

Habitual molesters often cUim that ihnr 
victims gladly say "yes." They m>nt that 



cat react torn" that abused children ihow. 

Defending an alleged abuser is not 
child's play. A defense attorney who rips 
into a young witness may irreparably hurt 
hit client. "That approach doesn't have 
much jury appeal." says San Francisco 
Judge Robert Dossee. Most defenders av 
sen that the assault never happened and 
confine their crov examination to jutt 
enough questions to point out inconsist-n* 
cksur lapses in a child's memory —a tactic 
lhat is particularly effective if the child has 
been testifying for a longtime. And there is 
good reason to give the defense consider* 
able latitude. "Nobody wants 10 victi mi<e 
the victi m again.** says Houston Judge Ted 
Poe. "But we can't allow emotion to take 
over, either. Just the stigma of being 
charged is so great that the defense must 
havearealchtnce." 

Frustration* In fact, the odd* it til favor 
the molester. Most cases still r.o unreport- 
ed. Most complaints nc.er lead to 
charges. Most charges are reduced in plea 
bargains. Those that survive can drar on 
for years. Ft. Lauderdale pro-ccutor Carl 
Weinberg quit his job after i* months 
because he couldn't stand ihe frustrations 
any longer. "I can think back on maybe 
(wo or three cases in which I really helped 
the child." he recalls "It's a funic battle 
that te* s your heart out " 

Several statesare now trying oui reforms 
to ease a few of the problems. In Texas, 
victims' statements are videotaped early in 
investigations and can even be introduced 
at tritl— so long as t he child is available for 
cross-examination. In Colorado. courts arc 
experimenting with funneling lawyers' 
questions through a friendly therapist, In 
Washington and Colorado, state lawi per* 
mit a counselor to tell t heju ry what a you ng 
child told him, even though it 's hearsay that 
can't be cross-examined. Each of these new 
ideas may run afoul of edefendant'tconxtl' 
tutlonal right to "confront ** his accuser. 
And they all may be tied up in appeals 
courts for years. In the meantime, parents 
and teachers would do well tu tell their 
children when to scream for help—so they 
never ha ve tokarn whan he view Is fro m t he 
witness stand 
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some "seductive** children initiate sexual 
contactand that ot hers cooperate n.llJngly, 
without being forced. "Man*, t met she 
t horoughly enjoys the art," convicted pedo» 
phile Warren Mumpowtr told Senate in ves» 
tigators recently. But studio show that 
although even small child re*, can feet sexual 
pleasure of a sort, they don't enjoy sex with 
an adult for longi if at all. They become 
involved with growmups through trickery, 
emotional pressure or physical coercion. 
And insny case, ihcchita'scnjoyment is not 
the issue. The real point is that children are 
simply not able to give informed consent. 

Double Sumter* About 90 percent of all 
child molesters are men. But women may 
be more active than moat people suspect. 
Society has a double standard, at least for 
heterosexual abuse; H pities the girl who is 
molested by a man. but when a boy is *e» 
duccd by an older woman, he may be re- 
garded as "lucky." tnr fact, say the experts, 
even that kind of sex can 
be traumatic for a child. 
"You don't need a penis 
to hurt kids," says Kath- 
leen Morris, a county 
prosecutor in Minneso- 
ta. One of her current 
cases involves the small 
town of Jordan, where 1 6 
adults have been accused 
of belonging to a sea 
ring that abused more 
t h j» n t wo dot en children, 
Eight of the alleged of- 
fenders are women. 

So lathe principal If* 
ure in the country's moat 
publicized current cast 
of abuse. Up until last 



March . Virginia McMartin. 76, ran a presti- 
gious preschool in Manhattan Beach. Calif. 
Then the police arrested McMartin, along 
with other staff members; her daughter, a 
grandson and granddaughter and three fe- 
male employees. The authorities charged 
that for at least a decade, more than 100 
children at the private school were fondled, 
sodomized and raped, and there arc suspi. 
dons that some or the tots may have been 
hired out for pornography and prostitution- 
With growing numbers of working mothers 
and single parents, American society is in- 
creasingly dependent on day<are facilities, 
and the Manhattan Beach case still seems 
unbelievable to many people. How could 
such a thinggoc* for so long? Why didn't t ha 
children tell? 

Allegedly, youngsters at the McMartin 
school were forced to wvtch the slaughter of 
pelt such aa rabbit* and birds and were 
warnedthatthesamethingwouldhappento 
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(hem or their families if they (old snyone 
whu went on it school The children »l*o 
were made to feelftuilty "Secrecy » the key 
lo child »bu sc." says Dr Roland Summit. ■ 
Los Angeles psychiatrist who is an authority 
on molestation. "The children feet that 'hey 
themselves have been badby participating in 
this dreadful secret." Kee MacFarlane. i 
therenkt who has been working wu.i the 
McMirijn schoolchild ren. says that in cases 
of incest, "there is a terrible conflict for the 
children between wanting to tell what hap* 
pened to them and not wanting something 
bad to happen to the molester " The same 
cover-up instinct may apply to a teacher. 
And if a child does try to complain, even 
those closest to him may ignore his cry for 
help "Parents do not want to believe what 
h ashapp/nrd/uy* Rill Dworin. adeieciive 
who work! with the ttxually exploited -child 
unit of the Los Angeles Police Deptnment. 
"Often, they accuse the child of lying or 
makingihingsup" 
If pacents have their doubts, it should be 



no surprise that other people do. Many of 
them cannot belleva thai a respectable man 
or woman would do such foul things. When 
Boeing Aerospace executive Vincent Fiu< 
geratd was tried in Seattle last y«*r for the 
statutory rape of two gtrla aged I and 10. 
testimony in his behalf was given by 1 1 
Boeing executives. Fhigerald was convict' 
ed. When Mike Baker, a police detective in 
Denton. Texas, Investigated allegations of 
sexual abuse at a local day -care center run by 
the Full Gospel Church, he was the target of 
angry phone calls. The pastor of the churh 
voluntarily closed the center and says he 
doesn't plan to reopen it. 

Fantaeyi Still, many people aren't con* 
vinced that children know the difference 
between fact and fantasy. "I just sat forelght 
hoursin a day-care center full of three-year- 
olds."publicdefenderCraicTruman.whoit 
representing the defendant in the Denver 
abduction case, said last week. "You realize 
how much a three-year-old will wfnt to 
please you. so if you ask them 'how did you 



come to school today T they'll say In a car. 
But if you change your question and ask 
them what kind of spaceship, they'll say 
spaceship, It really leads you to believe that 
you can make a three-year-old say any- 
thing." Host experts insist, however, that 
chlldrenatmost never lleabout sexualabuse. 
since moil of it goes beyond anything they 
cm imagine— or even see on TV. Yvcttc 
Kmc, a deputy district attorney in Denver, 
hears nodes that ringirue. "We've had kids 
come In and tell us. 'Daddy took that thing 
siat he peea with and he put it between my 
legs and then he peed on me'." she uys. 
"When four-year-olds describe ejaculation 
that way. you know that they didn't hear it 
tomewh ere else. That happened to them " 

Even when molesters are convicted, 
judges are reluctant to send them to prison. 
Behind bars. tex offenders are likely to be 
beaten, raped or even murdered by other 
convicts. whodespise"diddlers." And most 
prisons offer no therapy for child molesters. 
Accordingly. Judges often sentence offend- 
ers to probation, requiring them to get ther- 
apy. The problem is that therapy isn't very 
effective in many cases. "The molester 
knows that If he sings the right song and 
dances the right dance, he'll be out a lot 
quicker," ays Jiy Howell, executive direc- 
tor of th e Justice Depa nment's new Na tioiv 
aJ Center for Missing and Exploited Chil- 
dren. "So ha sells the same bill of goods that 
Theodore Frank sold." F™nk rapH and 
kilted a two-year-old California girl in 1978. 
just a few weeksafter he was released from a 
slate mental hospital Irving Prager. a law 
professor who prosecuted Frank. «avs that 
as part of his treatment. "Frank's wife, who 
weighed 300 pounds, was asked to dress up 
asa child. She ind Frank, who wassmall and 
skinny, were then supposed to have sex to* 



A Troubling Family Aflair 



Mary had been suspteious for a hmg 
time. Her husband. George. 43. had al- 
ways been close to Ann. his 13-year-old 
daughter by a previous marriage. But 
Mary repressed her concern. She herself 
had been molested u a child by two older 
brothers, and <he worried about project* 
ing her doubts on Ann. "I'd tell myself I 
was just being Jealous. H she tayi- "Ann 
never acted afraid of him. She xlways 
wanted to be with him." Finally, when the 
couldn't bear it any longer. Mary con* 
fessed her fears toOeorge. 

In fact. Oeorge bad been molesting Ann 
for more than 10 years— progressing from 
petting to intercourse. "It was just some- 
thing I wanted to do. something I thought 
1 needed." he explains. "I knew 1 was 
doing something wrong," he *»ys. "She 
loved me and I low* her. She was just 



there and I help*** * .f." He always fell 
•titliyifterwv ' * pleaded with her not 
to let him do ft again. But within days the 
guilt would give way todesire. "I t was hke 
an addiction." he says. How mueh that 
addiction had to do with hts own child- 
hood. Oeorge can't say. But when he was 
live, tn It-year-old uncle forced him to 
performa sexual act. Henever told anyone 
about it. and the uncle later died. 

'A Victim') When she Anally confronted 
the two of them, Mary recalled her own 
experience. "I had no anger with Ann," 
shc«ys. , 'lknewshewasavictim.Shewaa 
very calm. She teemed relieved." They 
agreed Oeorge should seek profeastonel 
help, and Mary and he went to a mental- 
health agency. The agency reported the 

Eroblem to tegalauthoritiea as required by 
iw. Mary was shocked when the sheriff 



entered the case. "1 didn't even know It 
was Illegal." the ttys. "I'd never wanted to 
accuse Ann of anything that would mess 
her up 1 thought that what had happened 
in my life wascausingthe problem. ' 

Oeorge served four mp*»*hs in a work* 
furlough program, carefully hiding hit 
crime from other prisoners. "If you're a 
child molester, they'd as soon kill ya as 
took at yi." he says. "I felt like the lowest 
tcum on earth." Then Mary and Oeorge 
started group therapy. "I kept waiting for 
all the guys will ralncoaUand greasy hair 
toshow up," laughs Mary. "But everyone 
looked like regular middle-class peopK" 
Through counseling, they've been able to 
rebuild their marriage and And a measure 
of self-esteem. "I feel very bad about what 
I did,** tayt Oeorge, holding Marys hand 
aahespcaJu. M But il'sin the pett and we're 
going on. Right now. I feel more love than 
I'vteverfdtbtfote." 
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Another «qwOy controversial approach 
totacrtpymvorvtcthcdrug Dcpo»FrovtF* 

cce^ivcln w o man Intuai^itTtducctttauni 
desire, sad Ax yeuri doctor* at John* Hoo> 
UMHoqilfilbiMllMOfilMvcbMiiiMfig 
Itcsptriascntalty toewk*cac#rno^r«. Ear • 
liertlu*ye*r.aj**dt*» Kalameioo. Mich., 
ordered that tat drug be administered to 
Roter Otunt lett, 42, the grcat»grsndaon of 
the founder of the Upjohn Co.. which makes 
Depo-Provera. Oauntlctt had pleaded oo 
contest to elurne* he attauHcd hit step- 
daughter. MdMlm another judee wtt 
toiti|ioktMoiofwithiSamitlionelMiiU* 
oUcantiioutkM.Tht en wing public protni 
M to t change on tot bench, and the new 
judge, Room Bone*, sentenced Oauntlctt 
toregularcfrctof Dep^Provern. Gauotlett 
kftpp^Mthti«m«net.p«nlyboeauMiKt 
dni| is laldto bt risky for people who suffer, 
at ha doe*, from high blood pressure tod • 
heart condl t ion . 

r>s*n*ni Some eipcru haven't given up 
hope for more conventional therapy. "We 
look lit it like an alcoholsbuw problem/ 
says Dr. A. Nicholas Oroth, director of the 
program for child molester) tt the Mate 
prison in Somen, Conn. "We don't think 
there's t cure* but you can learn to control 
It " But precisely became there is uncut • for 
meny molesters, pressure is rising in many 
parts of the country for longer prison sen* 
tenets. If only to keep abusers away from 
children. In Scott County. Minn., a while 
ago. Jamas Ccrmak and live adult members 
of his family were prosecuted for molesting 
several child relatives. WhcnCcrmak'slve- 
year-old ton was informed that hit father 
had been convicted and sentenced to 40 
years in prison, his list question was: "How 
tongts40ycersr Prosecutor Kathleen Mor* 
Hi replied: "You'll bt at big as your dad 
when he gets out " With a sigh of relief, the 
child laid: "Then he can't hurt me." 

Molesters do hurt children, sometimes 
physically and almost always in spirit. The 
bodily damage can include torn vaginae and 
rectum* and venereal disease. Foreign ob- 
jects are used with sickening frequency. 
Members of the tea ring in Jordan. Minn., 
are accused of inserting curlers and candles 
toto their little victims. 

Eleven-year-old "Andrea" seemed to bt 
cured of her epileptic seizures until a )t* 
year -old man nest door abused her a year 
ago. Then she started having seizures 
again— evety time she wee ceiled back to 
court to testify. Her mental torment maybe 
evtn greater than her physical suffering. The 
neighbors and their children seem to blame 
her for the molestation. *nto kids at school 
say. 'Well, you probably Ui him doit to you,' 
at>dluy.'Ncldk»Vaad they say/Well, 
then how did be do it to tout* m Andrea 
pause* for brewh. "The* think I let him doit 
for money." she sayt, "I told them, 'I didn't 
know he'd do anything tike thai.* But they 
satd.'You probably let him do if." 

NEWSWEEK/MAY 14, IMS 




Moretttensiveseautltbuse tends tomore 
eaten*! vc mental damage. A study directed 
by Ann W. Burgess, a professor at the Urtf* 
varsity of Pennsylvania School of Nursing, 
found (hat the victims of child set rings 
suffered txm nightmares, hyperaJenoess, 
insomnia tod flashbacks— the same symp- 
tom* of pott-t numeric sttaas disorder that 
art found in combat veterans. Other re- 
search shows that the victims of sadistic 
seaual abuse cope with repeated assaults by 
developing muhrpknerscMHtle*~-a dozen 
or so oa avcragJtno some tim es more than 
too separate identities. "I became another 
little girl so bt couldn't hurt me." one child 
told New York social worker Flora Cotao. 

'Tench*! Tat effort to spare children from 
such ordeals it taking many Innovative 
forms. One of the more successful it the 
Illusion Theater of Minneapolis, whose 
playacting 'tips children to recognise tat 
perils of actual abuse. 
Thcthcater company he* 
traveled to 35 states and 
licensed it ^ranchisns" 
to perform its play*. At 
the Halt Elementary 
School m Mmneapoht, 
$00 kids watched a par- 
forsjaaot of Touch" 
leea week. SUpbyers act- 
or seii 



log candy or ride* from strangers. There are 
other lesson* that need to be uu|>ttthc*M: 

• It's til right to say no to an adult. "This Is 
the chapter that Dr. Spock left out." says 
social worker Cotao, "We teach our children 
to be quiet, to obey, to always bt good. We 
teach them to bt perfect victims.* 7 Instead, 
kids should learn that there art certain 
things that noaduh— event relative— has* 
righttoaskforordo toe child. 

•Trust you rinstuxts.lfechi)dfeebuncom* 
forttbkwitkthehutjorkissesheteufroma 
relative or friend* nit parents should not 
encourage him to put up with them for the 
stkeoftvoidingtfoss. 

• If a situation seems menacing, run awty. 
Or yet! your head off. The Children's Self 
Help Project In San Francisco coaches kid* 
in a self-defense yell, t deep, fearsome sound 
thai rumbles up from the diaphragm and 
sounds dearly different from the high* 



1 



ad out saunas 
thus * a grtndralher** 
good-night kits turning 
Into fondling of tat 
brentts, two babysitter* 
teJkma kidt mto taking 
off their clot hee. 

It Is no longer enough 
for parents to warn their 
children against accept* 
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pitched rube* of ordinary chitdith play. 

■ Don't keep socretv Wht rt sexual abuse It 
wmcerned. children should be encouraged 
to**teH"~tnd parcntsthouldlhien. 

■ Don't bltmt younclf. Children ihouid be 
taught, even before anything happen* to 
them, that tet ual abuse it not the victim's 
fault. M lt is just a tragic accident, much tike a 
car crash/ says UCLA psychologic Paul 
Abfamtm 



It it possible toover do lucb precautions? 
ftyan Campbell, seven, was playing try III 
home in Austin, Teaaa, a whlla ago wheat he 
noticed that hit father, who had been doing 
yard work, wat no longer in light. Panicked. 
theboyranirukkandtoldhbmo(her: M l«at 
afraid someone might grab met" Ryan's 
mother. Cathy, work I for a state agency that 
investigates child abuse, and she knowi 
about the ugly things thit can happen to 
kids. Still, the says, 'It grabbed my heart to 
hear the fear. I want my children to be 



cautious,but Idou't want them tobe»frt4d." . 

But i here's only a thin line bet«<eea cau- 
tion and fear. In Use pan, parents tried to 
shield their children from ugly realities— 
and probably did not tell thorn enough. To- 
day, at the fun extent of child mokttatlon 
becomes clear, parents must flad ways to 
acquaint their children, at calmly at possi. 
bicwiihthenewfaetsofUfa. 

ftVtHU WATtONveaOIHAlDC. LUMNOw 
MtMFtttfacfcNMCKIf IKKEQREENKta 
to WiiKMti PATRICIA KINO to Mw» t i»o H . 
DAKaVjUN>CIHtoOw^»*e>wiw MM '» 



Tetter From a Pedophile' 



Watttn K Mumpowrr it a pedophile. 
He tnslut that ptdophi/es ore different 
from "mpfitt" and other molesters' the 
pedophile, hesayk wants "loving" fetation* 
ships with children. But tht law isn't 
interetted in tueh dittinctions. In 1982 
Xfumpower, 40. o twice 'divorced father of 
four, wot convicted of lend and fosefviout 
behavior with on eight-year-old %irt He is 
currently seningo tSytarprison sentence 
at Avon Park Correctional tnttitution in 
Floridoi foltowint excerpts from a letter 
Mumpems wrote too U.S. Senate commit* 
lee inwtt$atin$child abuse. 

The icxual abuw of children is of such 
magnitude that il would stagger the mind 
of the average penon. Slop some day end 
waich the children on the playground. 
Then say lo yourself. "Most of those lit lie 
gj rts over the age of eight hive had or *vll 
nave sexual contact (nut necessarily inter* 
cou rse) beto re pubert y . " 
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The pedophile's esperiences with his 
girls arc. in his mind, romantic esperi- 
ences, and he may truly believe he is "in 
love'* with her. His level of understanding 
oflifeandloveit very childlike. He lives in 
a fantasy world and still met to believe 
Cinderella lived haPpilyetcr after. Hehas 
experienced the realities of life, found 
them distasteful and tries to return to his 
Cinderella world. He is generally sery 
polite, kind and appears to be genuinely 
concerned . . . [which] plays right into (a 
child's) vulnerability. A few kind (ouches 
and she is a hotbed of sexual feelings. 

The pedophile is generally a somewhat 
successful man— at least lothelimitsnf his 
education and abilities. He may have been 
rejected by a wtfe or adult girlfriend but 
otherwise is accepted by society and is 
probably a respected cltixen of the com* 
muntiy Society has not rejected htm— he 
has rejected society. The child molester 
has troubles with society as a whole. He 
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his generally been rejected by society (or 
thinks he hat) and U unstable i n his work 
habits, is unable 10 function socially and is 
fairly much a loner. He is living in reality 
and eannot cope with it. He ha* nowhere io 
escape but to the child's world. Set be* 
comes his escape mechanrsm. 

Unfortunately, solving the problem of 
sesual abuse of child ren is not so simple as 
lo tell the child to not accept candy from 
strangers . . The single -parent family it 
the most important group to reach. Gen- 
erally the mother it unstable emotionally 
■ As much as parents do not wish to 
admit, they must realize their life is the 
EXAMPLE that ihe child will follow. If 
the mother is of immoral character and 
allows her boyfriend to "move in," then it 
tt certain the eight .yeat -old * til have her 
own boyfriend. Chances arc it will be a 
man. First, she b looking for a replace* 
men i for "daddy." Second, she feels fur* 
ther (ejection because tome other man it 
stealing attention from her mom that she 
feds Is hen . . . Many single parents, and 
married ones also, are so wrapped up in 
"self" that they actually pawn their chil- 
dren off on the pedophile . . , to get the 
M braia M out of their hair. This rejection 
play i right Into the ha nds of the pedophile. 

Wi 1 v. ould like to relate an experi- 
ence of mine involving a young neighbor 
gJ rl of seven or eight . 1 had just come home 
from work on a Friday afternoon and was 
in my bedroom relaxing for a few minutes 
before starting supper for my ch IWren and 
myself. The girl came bunting into my 
room In tears. After 1 calmed her sobbing 
down tot he point where she eou Id talk, she 
asked If she could spend the weekend I. of 
course, was curious why she wanted to 
spend tht weekend and what was all the 
sobbing about. Her reply was her mom 
was having another of her boyfriends for 
the weekend and thecould not bear ha vi ng 
to get up in the middle of the night to go to 
the bathroom walking past her mom's 
room and teeing soma "fat asa" bobbing 
up and down. After mtxh caressing, cud- 
dung and mutual fondling in the nude, 1 
ttked her, "VVTutts the difference between 
what we juat did and what your mom 
docer Her response: "I LOVE you." 

Have you hugged your Udt today? If 
not, a child molester will) 
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